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Page 495, line 18, and 11 from the bottom, for intranspossibility, read intrans- 
gessibil ty. 

Paze 405, line 8, for misno, read nisus. 

P. gz 405, for strong, read stony. 


Page 406, live 5 from the hottom, for larger, read layers. 
Page 406, last line, for explanation, read vulutivu. 
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Art. 1. 
CIVILIZATION. 


(THE word civilization, like many other terms of the philosophy 

of human nature, is a word of double meaning. It some- 
times stands for human improvement in general, and sometimes 
for certain kinds of improvement in particular. 

We are accustomed to call a country more civilized if we think 
it more improved ; more eminent in the best characteristics of 
Man and Society ; further advanced in the road to perfection ; 
happier, nobler, wiser. This is one sense of the word civili- 
zation. But in another sense it stands for that kind of improve- 
ment only which distinguishes a wealthy and populous nation 
from savages or barbarians. It is in this sense that we ma 
speak of the vices or the miseries of civilization; and that the 
question has been seriously propounded, whether civilization is on 
the whole a good or an evil? Assuredly we entertain no doubt on 
this point; we hold that civilization is a good, that it is the cause 
of much good, and is not incompatible with any; but we think 
there is other good, much even of the highest good, which civili- 
zation in this sense does not provide for, and some which it has a 
tendency (though that tendency may be counteracted) to impede. 

The inquiry, into which these considerations would lead us, is 
calculated to throw light upon many of the characteristic features 
of our time. The present era is pre-eminently the era of civiliza- 
tion, in the narrow sense ; whether we consider what has alread 
been achieved, or the rapid advances making towards still greater 
achievements. We do not regard the age as either equally ad- 
vanced or equally progressive in many of the other kinds of im- 
provement. In some it appears to us stationary, in some even 
retrograde. Moreover, the consequences, the irresistible conse- 
quences of a state of advancing civilization ; the new position in 
which that advance has placed, and is every day more and more 
placing mankind; the entire inapplicability of old rules to this 
new position, and the necessity, if we would either realize the 
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2 CIVILIZATION. 
benefits of the new state or preserve those of the old, that we 
should adopt many new rules, and new courses of action; are 


topics which seem to require a more comprehensive examination 
than they have usually received. 


We shail in the present article invariably use the word civili- 
zation in the narrow sense: not that in which it is synonymous 
with improvement, but that in which it is the direct converse or 
contrary of rudeness or barbarism. Whatever be the character- 
istics of what we call savage life, the contrary of these, or rather 
the qualities which society puts on as it throws off these, constitute 
civilization. ‘Thus, a savage tribe consists of a handful of indivi- 
duals, wandering or thinly scattered over a vast tract of country : 
a dense population, therefore, dwelling in fixed habitations, and 
largely collected together in towns and villages, we term civilized. 
In savage life there is no commerce, no manufactures, no agricul- 
ture, or next to none; a country rich in the fruits of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, we call civilized. In savage commu- 
nities each person shifts for himself ; except in war (and even then 
very imperfectly) we seldom see any joint operations carried on 
by the union of many ; nor do savages find much pleasure in each 
other’s society. Wherever, therefore, we find human beings acting 
together for common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, we term them civilized. In savage 
life there is little or no law, or administration of justice ; no sys- 
tematic employment of the collective strength of society, to pro- 
tect individuals against injury from one another; every one trusts 
to his own strength or cunning, and where that fails, he is with- 
out resource. We accordingly call a people civilized, where the 
arrangements of society, for protecting the persons and property 
of its members, are sufficiently perfect to maintain peace among 
them; 7. e. to induce the bulk of the community to rely for their 
security mainly upon the social arrangements, and renounce for 
the most part, and in ordinary circumstances, the vindication of 
their interests (whether in the way of aggression or of defence) by 
their individual strength or courage. 

These ingredients of civilization are various, but consideration 
will satisfy us that they are not improperly classed together. 
History, and their own nature, alike show, that they begin to- 
gether, always coexist, and accompany each other in their growth. 
Wherever there has introduced itself sufficient knowledge of the 
arts of life, and sufficient security of property and person, to 
render the progressive increase of wealth and population possible, 
the community becomes and continues progressive in all the 
elements which we have just enumerated, All these elements 
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exist in modern Europe, and especially in Great Britain, in a 
more eminent degree, and in a state of more rapid progression, 
than at any other place or time. We shall attempt to point out 
some of the consequences which that high and progressive state 
of civilization has already produced, and of the further ones 
which it is hastening to produce. 


The most remarkable of those consequences of advancing civi- 
lization, which the state of the world is now forcing upon the 
attention of thinking minds, is this: that power passes more and 
more from individuals, and small knots of individuals, to masses : 
that the importance of the masses becomes constantly greater, 
that of individuals less. 

The causes, evidences, and consequences of this law of human 
affairs, well deserve attention. 

There are two elements of importance and influence among 
mankind : the one is, property; the other, powers and acquire- 
ments of mind. Both of these, in an early stage of civilization, 
are confined to a few persons. In the beginnings of society, the 
power of the masses does not exist; because property and intelli- 
gence have no existence beyond a very small portion of the com- 
munity, and even if they had, those who possessed the smaller 
portions would be, from their incapacity of co-operation, unable to 
cope with those who possessed the larger. 

First, as to property: In the more backward countries of the 
present time, and in all Europe at no distant date, we see pro- 
perty entirely concentrated in a small number of hands; the re- 
mainder of the people being, with few exceptions, either the mili- 
tary retainers and dependents of the possessors of property, or 
serfs, stripped and tortured at pleasure by one master, and pil- 
laged by a hundred. At no period could it be said that there 
was literally no middle class—but that class was extremely feeble, 
both in numbers and in power: while the labouring people, ab- 
sorbed in manual toil, with difficulty earned, by the utmost ex- 
cess of exertion, a more or less scanty and always precarious sub- 
sistence. ‘The character of this state of society was the utmost 
excess of poverty and impotence in the masses; the most enor- 
mous importance and uncontrollable power of a small number of 
individuals, each of whom, within his own sphere, knew neither 
law nor superior. 

We must leave to history to unfold the gradual rise of the 
trading and manufacturing classes, the gradual emancipation of 
the agricultural, the tumults and bowleversements which accom- 
panied these changes in their course, and the extraordinary alte- 
rations in institutions, opinions, habits, and the whole of social 
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life, which they brought in their train. We need only ask the 
reader to form a conception of the vastness of all that is implied 
in the words, growth of a middle class ; and then bid him reflect 
upon the immense increase of the numbers and property of that 
class throughout Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
countries in every successive generation, and the novelty of a la- 
bouring class receiving such wages as are now commonly earned 
by nearly the whole of the manufacturing, that is, of the most 
numerous portion of the operative classes of this country—and 
ask himself whether, from causes so unheard of, unheard of effects 
ought not to be expected to flow. It must at least be evident, 
that if, as civilization advances, property and intelligence become 
thus widely diffused among the millions, it must also be an effect 
of civilization, th’ ‘he portion of either of these which can be- 
long to an indivia_«l must have a tendency to become less and 
less influential, and all results must more and more be decided by 
the movements of masses; provided that the power of combina- 
tion among the masses keeps pace with the progress of their re- 
sources. And that it does sowho can doubt? There is not a more 
accurate test of the progress of civilization than the progress of 
the power of co-operation. 

Look at the savage: he has bodily strength, he has courage, 
enterprise, and is often not without intelligence ; what makes all 
savage communities poor and feeble? The same cause which 
prevented the lions and tigers from long ago extirpating the race 
of men—incapacity of co-operation. It is only civilized beings 
who can combine. All combination is compromise: it is the sacri- 
fice of some portion of individual will, for a common purpose. 
The savage cannot bear to sacrifice, for any purpose, the satisfac- 
tion of his individual will. His impulses cannot bend to his 
calculations. Look again at the slave: he is used indeed to make 
his will give way; but to the commands of a master, not toa 
superior purpose of his own. He is wanting in intelligence to 
form such a purpose; above all, he cannot frame to himself the 
conception of a fixed rule: nor if he could, has he the capacity to 
adhere to it; he is habituated to control, but not to self-control ; 
when a driver is not standing over him with a cart-whip, he is 
found more incapable of withstanding any temptation, or con- 
straining any inclination, than the savage himself. 

We have taken extreme cases, that the fact we seek to illustrate 
might stand out more conspicuously. But the remark itself ap- 
plies universally. As any people approach to the condition of 
savages or of slaves, so are they incapable of acting in concert. 
Look even at war, the most serious business of a barbarous 
people ; see what a figure rude nations, or semicivilized and en- 
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slaved nations, have made against civilized ones, from Marathon 
downwards. Why? Because discipline is more powerful than 
numbers, and discipline, that is, perfect co-operation, is an attri- 
bute of civilization. To come to our own times, read Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War ; see how incapable half-savages 
are of co-operation. Amidst all the enthusiasm of the Spanish 
people struggling against Napoleon, no one leader, military or 
political, could act in concert with another; no one would sacrifice 
one iota of his consequence, his authority, or his opinion, to the 
most obvious demands of the common cause; neither generals 
nor soldiers could observe the simplest rules of the military art. 
If there be an interest which one might expect to act forcibly upon 
the minds even of savages, it is the desire of simultaneously crush- 
ing a formidable neighbour whom none of them are strong enough 
to resist single-handed ; yet none but civilized nations have ever 
been capable of forming an alliance. The native states of India 
have been conquered by the English one by one ; Turkey made 
peace with Russia in the very moment of her invasion by France ; 
the nations of the world never could form a confederacy against 
the Romans, but were swallowed-up in succession, some of them 
being always ready to aid in the subjugation of the rest. Enter- 
prises requiring the voluntary co-operation of many persons inde- 
pendent of one another, in the hands of all but highly civilized 
nations, have always failed. 

It is not difficult to see why this incapacity of organized combi- 
nation characterizes savages, and disappears with the growth of 
civilization. Co-operation, like other difficult things, can be learnt 
only by practice: and to be capable of it in great things, a people 
must be gradually trained to it in small. Now the whole course 
of advancing civilization is a series of such training. The la- 
bourer in a rude state of society works singly, or if several are 
brouglit to work together by the will of a master, they work side 
by side, but not in concert; one man digs his piece of ground, 
another digs a similar piece of ground close by him. In the 
situation of an ignorant labourer, tilling even his own field, with 
his own hand, and seeing no one except his wife and his children, 
what is there that can teach him to co-operate? The division of 
employments—the accomplishment by the combined labour of 
several, of tasks which could not be achieved by any number of 
persons singly—is the great school of co-operation. What a lesson, 
for instance, is navigation, as soon as it passes out of its first simple 
stage—the safety of all, constantly depending upon the vigilant 
performance by each, of the part peculiarly allotted to him in the 
common task. Military operations, when not wholly undisciplined, 
are a similar school; so are all the operations of commerce and 
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manufactures which require the employment of many hands upon 
the same thing at the same time. By these operations, mankind 
learn the value of combination; they see how much and with 
what ease it accomplishes, which never could be accomplished 
without it ; they learn a practical lesson of submitting themselves 
to guidance, and subduing themselves to act as interdependent 
parts of a complex whole. A people thus progressively trained 
to combination by the business of their lives, become capable of 
carrying the same habits into new things. For it holds univer- 
sally, that the one only mode of learning to do anything, is actually 
doing something of the same kind under easier circumstances. 
Habits of discipline once acquired, qualify human beings to ac- 
complish all other things for which discipline is needed. No 
longer either spurning control, or being incapable of seeing its 
advantages, whenever any object presents itself which can be at- 
tained by co-operation, and which they see or believe to be bene- 
ficial, they are ripe fer aitaining it. 

The characters, then, of a state of high civilization being the 
diffusion of property and intelligence, and the power of co-opera- 
tion; the next thing to observe is the astonishing development 
which all these elements have assumed of late years. 

The rapidity with which property has accumulated and is ac- 
cumulating in the principal countries of Europe, but especially in 
this island, is obvious to every one. The capital of the industrious 
classes overflows into foreign countries, and into all kinds of wild 
speculations. The amount of capital annually exported from 
Great Britain alone, surpasses probably the whole wealth of the 
most flourishing commercial republics of antiquity. But the 
capital, collectively so vast, is composed almost entirely of small 
portions ; very generally so small, that the owners cannot, without 
other means of livelihood, subsist upon the profits of them. While 
such is the growth of property in the hands of the mass, the cir- 
cumstances of the higher classes have undergone nothing like a 
corresponding improvement. Many large fortunes have, it is true, 
been accumulated, but many others have been wholly or partially 
dissipated ; for the inheritors of immense fortunes, as a class, 
always live at least up to their incomes when at the highest, and 
the unavoidable vicissitudes of those incomes are always sinking 
them deeper and deeper into debt. The English landlords, as 
they themselves are constantly telling us, are a bankrupt body, 
and the real owners of the bulk of their estates are the mort- 
gagees. In other countries the large properties have very gene- 
rally been broken down ; in France, by revolution, and the revo- 
lutionary law of inheritance ; in Prussia, by successive edicts of that 
substantially democratic, though nominally absolute government. 
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With respect to knowledge and intelligence, it is the truism of 
the age, that the masses, both of the middle and even of the working 
classes, are treading upon the heels of their superiors. 

If we now consider the progress made by those same masses in 
the capacity and habit of co-operation, we find it equally surprising. 
At what period were the operations of productive industry carried on 
upon anything like their present scale? Were so many hands ever 
before employed at the same time upon the same work, as now in 
all the principal departments of manufactures and commerce ? To 
how enormous an extent is business now carried on by joint stock 
companies—in other words, by many small capitals thrown toge- 
ther to form one great one. The country is covered with associa- 
tions. ‘There are societies for political, societies for religious, so- 
cieties for philanthropic purposes. But the greatest novelty of all 
is the spirit of combination which has gone forth among the 
working classes. ‘The present age has seen the commencement 
of benefit societies ; and they now, as well as the more question- 
able Trades’ Unions, overspread the whole country. A more 
powerful, though not so ostensible, instrument of combination than 
any of these, has but lately become universally accessible—the 
newspaper. The newspaper carries the voice of the many home 
to every individual among them; by the newspaper, each learns 
that all others are feeling as he feels, and that if he is ready, he 
will find them also prepared to act upon what they feel. The 
newspaper is the telegraph which carries the signal throughout 
the country, and the flag round which it rallies. Hundreds of 
newspapers, speaking in the same voice at once, and the rapidity 
of communication afforded by improved means of locomotion, were 
what enabled the whole country to combine in that simulta- 
neous, energetic demonstration of determined will which carried 
the Reform Act. Both these facilities are on the increase, every 
one may see how rapidly ; and they will enable the people on all 
decisive occasions to form a collective will, and render that col- 
lective will irresistible. 

To meet this wonderful development of physical and intel- 
lectual power on the part of the masses, can it be said that there 
has been any corresponding quantity of intellectual power or 
moral energy unfolded among those individuals or classes who 
have enjoyed superior advantages? No one, we think, will affirm 
it. There isa great increase of humanity, a decline of bigotry, 
and of many of the repulsive qualities of aristocracy, among our 
conspicuous classes ; but there is, to say the least, no increase 
of.shining ability, and a very marked decrease of vigour and 
energy. With all the advantages of this age, its facilities for 
mental cultivation, the incitements and the rewards which it holds 
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out to exalted talents, there can scarcely be pointed out in the 
European annals any stirring times, which have brought so little 
that is distinguished, either morally or intellectually, to the surface. 

That this, too, is no more than was to be expected from the ten- 
dencies of civilization, when no attempt is made to correct them, 
we shall have occasion to show presently. But even if civilization 
did nothing to lower the eminences, it would produce an exactly 
similar effect by raising the plains. When the masses become 
powerful, an individual, or a small band of individuals, can be 
nothing except by influencing the masses; and to do this be- 
comes daily more difficult, and requires higher powers, from the 
constantly increasing number of those who are vying with one 
another to attract the public attention. Our position, therefore, is 
established, that by the natural growth of civilization, power 
passes from individuals to masses, and the weight and importance 
of an individual, as compared with the mass, sink into greater 
and greater insignificance. 


The change which is thus in progress, and to a great extent 
consummated, is the greatest ever recorded in human affairs; the 
most complete, the most fruitful in consequences, and the most 
irrevocable. Whoever can meditate upon it, and not see that so 
great a revolution vitiates all existing rules of government and 
policy, and renders all practice and all predictions grounded only 
upon prior experience worthless, is wanting in the very first and 
most elementary principle of ,statesmanship in these times. 

«Il faut, as M. de Tocqueville has said, « une science politique 
nouvelle 4 un monde tout nouveau.’ The whole face of society 
is reversed—all the natural elements of power have definitively 
changed places, and there are people who talk to us of standing 
up for ancient institutions, and the duty of sticking to the British 
Constitution settled in 1688! What is still more extraordinary, 
these are the people who accuse others of disregarding variety of 
circumstances, and imposing their abstract theories upon all 
states of society without discrimination. - 

We put it to those who call themselves Conservatives, whether, 
when the whole power in society is passing into the hands of the 
masses, they really think it possible to prevent the masses from 
making that power predominant as well in the government as 
elsewhere? The triumph of democracy, or, in other words, of 
the government of public opinion, does not depend upon the opi- 
nion of any individual or set of individuals that it ought to triumph, 
but upon the natural laws of the progress of wealth, upon the diffu- 
sion of reading, and the increase of the facilities of human inter- 
course. If Lord Kenyon or the Duke of Newcastle could stop these, 
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they might accomplish something. There is'no danger of the pre- 
valence of democracy in Syria or Tinijbuctoo. But he must be a 
poor politician who does not know, that whatever is the growing 
power in society will force its way into the government, by fair 
means or foul. The distribution of constitutional power cannot 
long continue very different from that of real power, without a 
convulsion. Nor, if the institutions which impede the progress 
of democracy could be by any miracle preserved, could even they 
do more than render that progress ja little slower. Were the 
constitution of Great Britain to rem#in henceforth unaltered, we 
are not the less under the dominiof, becoming every day more 
irresistible, of public opinion. 

With regard to the advance of democracy, ‘there are two different 
positions which it is possible for a rational person to take up, 
according as he thinks the masses prepared, or unprepared, to 
exercise the control which they are acquiring over their destiny, 
in a manner which would be an improvement upon what now 
exists. If he thinks them prepared, he will aid the democratic 
movement ; or if he deem it to be proceeding fast enough without 
him, he will at all events refrain from resisting it. If, on the 
contrary, he thinks the masses unprepared for complete control 
over their government—seejng at the same time that, prepared or 
not, they cannot be prevented from acquiring it—he will exert his 
utmost efforts in contributing to prepare them; using all means, 
on the one hand, for making the masses themselves wiser and 
better ; on the other, for so rousing the slumbering energy of the 
opulent and lettered classes, so storing the youth of those classes 
with the profoundest and most waluable knowledge, so calling 
forth whatever of individval greatness exists or can be raised up 
in the country, as to create a power which might partially rival 
the mere power of the masses, and might exercise the most salu- 
tary influence over them for their own good. When engaged 
earnestly in works like these, one can understand how a rational 
person might think that in order to give more time for the per- 
formance of them, it were well if the current of democracy, which 
can in no sort be stayed, could be prevailed upon for a time to 
flow less impetuously. With Conservatives of this sort, all Radicals 
of corresponding enlargement of view, could fraternize as frankly 
and cordially as with many of their own friends: and we speak 
from an extensive knowledge of the wisest and most high-minded 
of that body, when we take upon ourselves to answer for them, 
that they would never push forward their own political projects in 
a spiyit or with a violence which could tend to frustrate any 
rational endeavours towards the object nearest their hearts, the 
instruction of the understandings and the elevation of the 
characters of all classes of their countrymen. 
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But who is there among the political party calling themselves 
Conservatives, that professes to have any such object in view? Is 
there one who seeks te employ the interval of respite which he 
might hope to gain by withstanding democracy, in qualifying the 
people to wield the democracy more wisely when it comes? Is 
there one who would not far rather resist any such endeavour, on 
the principle that knowledge is power, and that its further diffu- 
sion would make the dreaded evil come sooner? Again, is there 
a Conservative in either house of parliament who feels that the 
character of the higher classes needs renovating, to qualify 
them for a more arduous task and a keener strife than has yet 
failen to their lot? Is not the character of a Tory lord or 
country gentleman, or a Church of England parson, perfectly 
satisfactory to them? Is not the existing constitution of the two 
Universities—those bodies whose especial duty it was to coun- 
teract the debilitating influence of the circumstances of the age 
upon individual character, and to send forth into society a suc- 
cession of minds, not the creatures of their age, but capable of 
being its improvers and regenerators—the Universities, by whom 
this their especial duty has been basely neglected, until, as is 
usual with all neglected duties, the very consciousness of it as a 
duty has faded from their remembrance,—is not, we say, the 
existing constitution, and the whole existing system of these Uni- 
versities, down to the smallest of their abuses, the exclusion of 
Dissenters, a thing for which every Tory, though he may not as 
he pretends die in the last ditch, will at least vote in the last 
division? The Church, professedly the other great instrument of 
national culture, long since perverted (we speak of rules, not ex- 
ceptions) into the great-instrument of preventing all culture, 
except the inculcation of obedience to established maxims and 
constituted authorities—what Tory has a scheme in view for any 
changes in this body, but such as may pacify assailants, and make 
the institution wear a less disgusting appearance to the eye? 
What political Tory will not resist to the very last moment any 
alteration in that Church, which will prevent its livings from 
being the provision for a family, its dignities the reward of 
political or of private services ? he Tories, those at least con- 
nected with parliament or office, do not aim at having good insti- 
tutions, or even at. preserving the present ones : their object is to 
profit by them while they exist. 

We scruple not to express our belief that a truer spirit of Con- 
servation, as to everything good in the principles and »rofessed 
objects of our old institutions, lives in many who are determined 
enemies of those institutions in their present state, than in most of 
those who call themselves Conservatives. But there are many 
well-meaning people who always confound attachment to an end, 
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with blind adherence to any set of means by which it either is, or 
is pretended to be, already pursued ; and have yet to learn, that 
bodies of men who live in honour and importance upon the pre- 
tence of fulfilling ends which they never honestly seek, are the 
great hinderance to the attainment of those ends ; and whoever has 
the attainment really at heart, must begin by sweeping them 
from his path. 


Thus far as to the political effects of Civilization. Its moral 
effects, which as yet we have only glanced at, demand further 
elucidation. They may be considered under two heads: the 
direct influence of Civilization itself upon individual character, 
and the moral effects produced by the insignificance into which 
the individual falls in comparison with the masses. 

One of the effects of a high state of civilization upon character, 
is a relaxation of individual energy: or rather the concentration of 
it within the narrow sphere of the individual’s money-getting pur- 
suits. As civilization advances, every person becomes dependent, 
for more and more of what most nearly concerns him, not upon 
his own exertions, but upon the general arrangements of society. 
In a rude state, each man’s personal security, the protection of 
his family, his property, his liberty itself, depends greatly upon 
his bodily strength and his mental energy or cunning: in a 
civilized state, all this is secured to him by causes extrinsic to 
himself. ‘The growing mildness of manners is a protection to him 
against much that he was before exposed to, while for the re- 
mainder he may rely with constantly increasing assurance upon 
the soldier, the policeman, and the judge; and (where the 
efficiency or purity of those instruments, as is usually the case, 
lags behind the general march of civilization) upon the advancing 
strength of public opinion. There remain, as inducements to call 
forth energy of character, the desire of wealth or of personal ag- 
grandizement, the passion of philanthropy, and the love of active 
virtue. But the objects to which these various feelings point are 
matters of choice, not of necessity, nor do the feelings act with 
anything like equal force upon all minds. The only one of them 
which can be considered as anything like universal, is the desire of 
wealth ; and weaith being, in the case of the majority, the most 
accessible means of gratifying all their other desires, nearly the 
whole of the energy of character which exists in highly civilized 
societies concentrates itself in the pursuit of that object. In 
the case, however, of the most influential classes—those whose 
energies, if they had them, might be exercised on the greatest 
scale and with the most considerable result—the desire of wealth 
is already sufficiently satisfied to render them averse to sufier pain 
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or incur voluntary labour for the sake of any further increase. 

The same classes also enjoy, from their station alone, a high 
degree of personal consideration. Except the high offices of the 
state, there is hardly anything to tempt the ambition of men in 
their circumstances. ‘Those offices, when a great nobleman could 
have them for asking for, and keep them with less trouble than 
he could manage his private estate, were, no doubt, desirable 
enough possessions for such persons; but, when they become posts 
of labour, vexation, and anxiety, and besides cannot be had 
without paying the price of some previous toil, experience shows that 
among men unaccustomed to sacrifice their amusements and their 
ease, the number upon whom these high offices operate as incen- 
tives to activity, or in whom they call forth any vigour of character, 
is extremely limited. Thus it happens, that in highly civilized coun- 
tries, and particularly among ourselves, the energies of the middle 
classes are almost confined to money-getting, and those of the 
higher classes are nearly extinct. 

There is another circumstance to which we may trace much both 
of the good and of the bad qualities which distinguish our civi- 
lization from the rudeness of former times. One of the effects of 

“civilization (not to say one of the ingredients in it) is, that the 
spectacle, and even the very idea of pain, is kept more and more 
out of the sight of those classes who enjoy in their fulness the 
benefits of civilization. ‘The state of perpetual personal conflict, 
rendered necessary by the circumstances of all former times, and 
from which it was hardly possible for any person, in whatever rank 
of society, to be exempt, necessarily habituated every one to the 
spectacle of harshness, rudeness, and violence, to the struggle of 
one indomitable will against another, and to the alternate suffering 
and infliction of pain. These things, consequently, were not as re- 
volting even to the best and most actively benevolent men of former 
days, as they are to our own ; and we find the recorded conduct of 
those men frequently such as would be universally considered very 
unfeeling in a person of our own day. They, however, thought 
less of the infliction of pain, because they thought less of pain 
altogether. When we read of actions of the Greeks and Romans, 
or our own ancestors, denoting callousness to human suffering, we 
must not think that those who committed these actions were as 
cruel as we must become before we could do the like. The pain 
which they inflicted, they were in the habit of voluntarily under- 

going from slight causes; it did not appear to them as great an evil, 
as it appears, and as it really is, to us, nor did it in any way de- 
grade their minds. In our own time, the necessity of personal 
collision between one person and another is, comparatively speaking, 
almost at an end. All those necessary portions of the business of 
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society which oblige any person to be the immediate agent or 
ocular witness of the infliction of pain,.are delegated by common 
consent to peculiar and narrow classes: to the judge, the soldier, 
the surgeon, the butcher, and the executioner. To most people in 
easy circumstances, any pain, except that inflicted upon the body 
by accident or disease, and the more delicate and refined griefs of 
the imagination and the affections, is rather a thing known of than 
actually experienced. This is much more emphatically true in 
the more refined classes, and as refinement advances: for it is in 
keeping as far as possible out of sight, not only actual pain, but 
all that can be offensive or disagreeable to the most sensitive 
person, that refinement consists. We may remark too, that this 
is possible only by a perfection of mechanical arrangements im- 
practicable in any but a high state of civilization. Now, most 
kinds of pain and annoyance appear much more unendurable to 
those who have little experience of them, than to those who have 
much. The consequence is that, compared with former times, 
there is in the refined classes of modern civilized communities much 
more of the amiable and humane, and much less of the heroic. 
The heroic essentially consists in being ready, for a worthy object, 
to do and to suffer, but especially to ~ do, what is painful or dis- 
agreeable : and whoever does not early learn to do this, will never 
be a great character. There has crept over the refined classes, 
over the whole class of gentlemen in England, a moral effeminacy, 
an inaptitude for every “kind of struggle. They shrink from all 
effort, from everything which is troublesome ‘and disagreeable. 
When an evil comes to them, they can sometimes bear it with 
tolerable patience, (though nobody is less patient when they can 
entertain the slightest hope that by raising an outcry they may 
compel somebody else to make an effort to relieve them). But 
heroism is an active, not a passive quality ; and when it is neces- 
sary not to bear pain but to seek it, little needs be expected from 
the men of the present day. They cannot undergo labour, they 
cannot brave ridicule, they cannot stand evil tongues ; they have 
not hardihood to say an unpleasant thing to any one whom they 
are in the habit of seeing, or to face, even with a nation at their 
back, the coldness of some little coterie which surrounds them. 
This torpidity and cowardice, as a general characteristic, is new in 
the world: but (modified by the different temperaments of different 
nations) it is a natural consequence of the progress of civilization, 
and will continue until met by a system of cultivation adapted to 
counteract it. 

Ifthe source of great virtues thus dries up, great vices are placed, 
no doubt, under considerable restraint. The régime of public 
opinion is adverse to at least the indecorous vices: and as that re- 
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straining power gains strength, and certain classes or individuals 
cease to possess a virtual exemption from it, the change is highly 
favourable to the outward decencies of life. Nor can it be denied 
that the diffusion of even such knowledge as civilization naturally 
brings, has no slight tendency to rectify, though it be but partially, 
the standard of public opinion ; to undermine many of those pre- 
judices and superstitions which make mankind hate each other 
for things not really odious ; to make them take a juster measure 
of the tendencies of actions, and weigh more correctly the evidence 
on which they condemn or applaud their fellow-creatures; to 
make, in short, their approbation direct itself more correctly to 
good actions, and their disapprobation to bad. What are the 
limits to this natural improvement in public opinion, when there 
is no other sort of cultivation going on than that which is the 
accompaniment of civilization, we need not at present inquire. It 
is enough that within those limits there isan extensive range ; that 
as much of improvement in the general understanding, softening 
of the feelings, and decay of pernicious errors, as naturally attends 
the progress of wealth and the spread of reading, suffices to 
render the judgment of the public upon actions and persons, so far 
as evidence is before them, much more discriminating and correct. 

But here presents itself another ramification of the effects of 
civilization, which it has often surprised us to find so little 
attended to. The individual becomes so lost in the crowd, that 
though he depends more and more upon opinion, he is apt to 
depend less and less upon well-grounded opinion: upon the opi- 
nion of those who know him. An established character becomes 
at once more difficult to gain, and more easily to be dispensed 
with. 

It is in a small society, where everybody knows everybody, 
that public opinion, when well directed, exercises its most salu- 
tary influence. Take the case of a tradesman in a small country 
town: to every one of his customers he is long and intimately 
known; their opinion of him has been formed after repeated 
trials; if he could deceive them once, he cannot hope to go on 
deceiving them in the quality of his goods ; he has no other cus- 
tomers to look to if he loses these, while, if his goods are really 
what they pretend to be, he may hope among so few competitors 
that this also will be known and recognised, and that he will 
acquire the character, as a man and a tradesman, which his conduct 
entitles him to. Far different is the case of a man setting up in 
business in the crowded streets of a great city. If he trust solely 
to the quality of his goods, to the honesty and faithfulness with 
which he performs what he undertakes, he may remain ten years 
without a customer: be he ever so honest, he is driven to cry out 
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on the housetops that his wares are the best of wares, past, pre- 
sent, and to come; while if he proclaim this, true or false, with 
sufficient loudness to excite the curiosity of passers by, and can 
give his commodities a gloss, a saleable look, not easily to be seen 
through at a superficial glance, he may drive a thriving trade 
although no customer ever enter his shop twice. There has been 
much complaint of late years, of the growth, both in the world of 
trade and in that of intellect, of quackery, and especially of puffing : 
but nobody seems to have remarked, that these are the inevitable 
out growth of immense competition ; of a state of society where 
any voice, not pitched in an exaggerated key, is lost in the 
hubbub. Success, in so crowded a field, depends not upon 
what a person is, but upon what he seems: mere marketable qua- 
lities become the object instead of substantial ones, and a man’s 
labour and capital are expended less in doing anything than in 
persuading other people that he has done it. Our own age has 
seen this evil brought to its consummation. Quackery there 
always was, but it once was a test ofthe absence of sterling quali- 
ties: there was a proverb that good wine needed no bush. It is 
our own age which has seen the honest dealer driven to quackery, 
by hard necessity, and the certainty ‘of being undersold by the dis- 
honest. For the first time, arts ‘for attracting public attention 
form a necessary part of the qualifications even of the deserving ; 
and skill in these, goes farther than any other quality towards 
ensuring success. ‘The same intensity of competition drives the 
trading public more and more to play high for success, to throw 
for all or nothing; and this, together with the difficulty of sure 
calculations ina field of commerce so widely extended, renders 
bankruptcy no longer disgraceful, because no longer a presump- 
tion either of dishonesty or nage udence: the discredit which it 
still incurs belongs to it, alas ! mainly as an indication of poverty. 
Thus public opinion loses another of those simple criteria of de- 
sert, which, and which alone, it is capable of correctly applying ; 
and the very cause which has rendered it omnipotent in the gross, 
weakens the precision and force with which its judgment is 
brought home to individuals. 

It i is not solely on the priv ate virtues, that this growing insig- 
nificance of the individual in the mass, is productive of mischief, 
It corrupts the very fountain of the improvement of public opi- 
nion itself; it corrupts public teaching ; it weakens the influence 
of the more cultivated few over the many. Literature has suf- 
fered more than any other human production by the common 
disease. When there were few books, and when few read at all 
save those who had been accustomed to read the best authors, 
books were written with the well-grounded expectation that they 
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would be read carefully, and if they deserved it, would be read 
often. A book of sterling merit, when it came out, was sure to 
be heard of, and might hope to be read, by the whole reading 
class; it might succeed by its real excellencies, although not got 
up to strike at once; and even if so got up, unless it had the sup- 
port of genuine merit, it fell into oblivion. ‘The rewards were 
then for him who wrote wel/, not much; for the laborious and 
learned, not the crude and ill-informed writer. But now the case 
is reversed. 


‘This is a reading age; and precisely because it is so reading an 
age, any book which is the result of profound meditation is, perhaps, 
less likely to be duly and profitably read than at a former period. The 
world reads too much and too quickly to read well. When books were 
few, to get through one was a work of time and labour: what was 
written with thought was read with thought, and with a desire to ex- 
tract from it as much of the materials of knowledge as possible. But 
when almost every person who can spell, can and will write, what is to 
be done? It is difficult to know what to read, except by reading every- 
thing ; and so much of the world’s business is now transacted through 
the press, that it is necessary to know what is printed if we desire to 
know what is going on. Opinion weighs with so vast a weight in the 
balance of events, that ideas of no value in themselves are of import- 
-ance from the mere circumstance that they are ideas, and have a bond 
fide existence as such anywhere out of Bedlam. The world, in conse- 
quence, gorges itself with intellectual food, and in order to swallow the 
more, bolts it. Nothing is nuw read slowly, or twice over. Books are 
run through with no less rapidity, and scarcely leave a more durable im- 
pression, than a newspaper article. It is for this, among other causes, 
that so few books are produced of any value. The lioness in the fable 
boasted that though she produced only one at a birth, that one was a 
lion. But if each lion only counted for one, and each leveret for one, 
the advantage would all be on the side of the hare. When every unit 
is individually weak, it is only multitude that tells. Who wonders that 
the newspapers should carry all before them? A book produces no 
greater effect than an article, and there can be 365 of these in one 
year. He,'therefore, who should and would write a book, and write it 
in the proper manner of writing a book, now dashes down his first hasty 
thoughts, or what he mistakes for thoughts, in a periodical. And the 
public is in the predicament of an indolent man, who cannot bring 
himself to apply his mind vigorously to his own affairs, and over whom, 
therefore, not he who speaks most wisely, but he who speaks most fre- 
quently, obtains the influence.* 


Hence we see that literature is becoming more and more ephe- 
meral : books, of any solidity, are actually gone by ; even reviews 
are not now considered sufficiently light; the attention cannot 





* Review of ‘ Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence,’ in Tait’s Magazine for De- 
cember, 1832. 
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sustain itself on any serious subject, even for the space of a review- 
article. In the more attractive kinds of literature, the novel and 
the magazine, although the demand has so greatly increased, 
the supply has so outstripped it, that even a novel is seldom a 
lucrative speculation. It is only under circumstances of rare 
attraction that a bookseller will now give anything to an author 
for copyright. As the difficulties of success thus progressively 
increase, all other ends are more and more sacrificed for the 
attainment of it; literature becomes more and more a mere 
reflection of the current sentiments, and has almost entirely aban- 
doned its mission as an enlightener and improver of them. 

There are now in this country, we may say, but two modes left, 
in which an individual mind can hope to produce much direct effect 
upon the minds and destinies of his countrymen generally; as a 
member of parliament, or an editor of a London newspaper. In 
both these capacities much may still be done by an individual, 
because, while the power of the collective body is very great, the 
number of participants in it does not admit of much increase. One 
of these monopolies will be opened to competition when the news- 
paper stamp is taken off; whereby the importance of the news- 
paper press in the aggregate, considered as the voice of public 
opinion, will be much increased, and the influence of any one 
writer in helping to form that opinion greatly diminished. This 
we might regret, did we not remember to what ends that influ- 
ence is now used, and is sure to be so while newspapers are a 
mere investment of capital for the sake of mercantile profit. 


Is there, then, no remedy? Are the decay of individual 
energy, the weakening of the influence of superior minds over the 
multitude, the growth of charlatanerie, and the diminished 
efficacy of public opinion as a restraining power,—are these the 
price we necessarily pay for the benefits of civilization, and can 
they only be avoided by checking the diffusion of knowledge, dis- 
couraging the spirit of combination, prohibiting improvements in 
the arts of life, and repressing the further increase of wealth and 
of production? Assuredly not. Those advantages which civiliza- 
tion cannot give—which in its uncorrected influence it has even a 
tendency to destroy—may yet coexist with civilization ; and it is 
only when joined to civilization that they can produce their fairest 
fruits. All that we are in danger of losing we may preserve, all 
that we have lost we may regain, and bring to a perfection hitherto 
unknown; but not by slumbering, and leaving things to them- 
selves, no more than by ridiculously trying our strength against 
their irresistible tendencies: only by establishing courter-tenden- 
cies, which may combine with those tendencies, and modify them. 
Vou. III. & XXV. No. I. c 
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The evils are, that the individual is lost and becomes impotent 
in the crowd, and that individual character itself becomes relaxed 
and enervated. For the first evil, the remedy is, greater and 
more perfect combination among individuals ; for the second, na- 
tional institutions of education, and forms of polity, calculated to 
invigorate the individual character. 

The former of these desiderata, as its attainment depends upon 
a change in the habits of society itself, can only be realized by 
degrees, as the necessity becomes felt; but circumstances are 
even now to a certain extent forcing it on. In Great Britain 
especially (which so far surpasses the rest of the world in the 
extent and rapidity of the accumulation of wealth) the fall of pro- 
fits, consequent upon the vast increase of population and capital, 
is rapidly extinguishing the class of small dealers and small pro- 
ducers, from the impossibility of living on their diminished profits, 
and is throwing business of all kinds more and more into the 
hands of large capitalists—whether these be rich individuals, or 
joint stock companies formed by the aggregation of many small 
capitals. We are not among those who believe that this progress is 
tending to the complete extinction of individual compeiition, or 
that the entire productive resources of the country will within any 
assignable number of ages, if ever, be administered by, and for 
the benefit of, a general association of the whole community. 
But we believe that the multiplication of competitors in all 
branches of business and in all professions—which renders it 
more and more difficult to obtain success by merit alone, more 
and more easy to obtain it by plausible pretence—will find a 
limiting principle in the progress of the spirit of co-operation ; that 
in every overcrowded department there will arise a tendency 
among individuals so to unite their labours or their capitals, that 
the purchaser or employer will have to choose, not among innu- 
merable individuals, but among a few groups. Competition will 
be as active as ever, but the number of competitors will be brought 
within manageable bounds. 

Such a spirit of co-operation is most of all wanted among the 
intellectual classes and professions. The amount of human labour, 
and labour of the most precious kind, now wasted, and wasted too 
in the cruelest manner, for want of combination, is incalculable. 
What a spectacle, for instance, does the medical profession pre- 
sent! One successful practitioner, burthened with more work 
than mortal man can perform, and which he performs so sum- 
marily chat it were often better let alone ;—in the surrounding 
streets twenty unhappy men, each of whom has been as labori- 
ously and expensively trained as he has, to do the very same 


thing, and is possibly as well qualified, wasting their capabilities 
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and starving for want of work. Under better arrangements these 
twenty would form a corps of subalterns marshalled under their 
more successful leader; who (granting him to be really the 
ablest physician of the set, and not merely the most successful 
impostor) is wasting time in physicking people for headaches and 
heartburns, which he might with better economy of mankind's 
resources turn over to his subordinates, while he employed his 
maturer powers and greater experience in studying and treating 
those more obscure and difficult cases, upon which science has not 
yet thrown sufficient light, and to which ordinary knowledge and 
abilities would not be adequate. By such means every person’s 
capacities would be turned to account, and the highest minds 
being kept for the highest things, these would make progress 
while ordinary occasions would be no losers. 

But it is in literature, above all, that a change of this sort is 
of most pressing urgency. There the system of individual com- 
petition has fairly worked itself out, and things cannot continue 
much longer as they are. Literature is a province of exertion 
upon which more, of the first value to human nature, depends, 
than upon any other; a province in which the highest and most 
valuable order of works, those which most contribute to form the 
opinions and shape the characters of subsequent ages, are, more 
than in any other class of productions, placed beyond the possi- 
bility of appreciation by those who form the bulk of the pur- 
chasers in the book-market; insomuch that, even in ages when 
these were a far less numerous and more select class than now, it 
was an admitted point that the only success which writers of the 
first order could look to was the verdict of posterity. That 
verdict could, in those times, be confidently expected by whoever 
was worthy of it; for the good judges, though few in number, 
were sure to read every work of merit which appeared ; and as the 
recollection of one book was not in those days immediately obli- 
terated by a hundred others, they remembered it, and kept alive the 
knowledge of it to subsequent ages. But in our day, from the 
immense multitude of writers (which is now not less remarkable 
than the multitude of readers), and from the manner in which the 
people of this age are obliged to read, it is difficult for what does 
not strike during its novelty, to strike at all: a book either misses 
fire altogether, or is so read as to make no permanent impression ; 
= the best equally with the worst are forgotten by the next 

ay. 

For this there is no remedy, while the public have no guidance 
beyond booksellers’ advertisements, and the venal paragraphs of 
newspapers and small periodicals, to direct them in distinguish- 
ing what is not worth reading from what is. The resource must 

C2 
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in time be, some organized co-operation among the leading intel- 
lects of the age, whereby works of first-rate merit, of what- 
ever class, and of whatever tendency in point of opinion, might 
come forth with the stamp on them, from the first, of the approval 
of those whose name would carry authority. There are many 
causes why we must wait long for such a combination ; but (with 
enormous defects, both in plan and in execution) the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was as considerable a step 
towards it as could be expected in the present state of men’s 
minds, and in a first attempt. Literature has had in this country 
two ages; it must now have a third. The age of patronage, as 
Johnson a century ago proclaimed, is gone. The age of book- . 
sellers, it has been proclaimed in our own time, has now well 
nigh died out. In the first there was nothing intrinsically base, 
nor in the second any thing inherently independent and liberal. 
Each has done great things; both have had their day. The 
time is coming when authors, as a collective guild, must be their 
own patrons and their own booksellers. 


These things must bide their time. But the other of the 
two great desiderata, the regeneration of individual character 
among our lettered and opulent classes, by the adaptation to that 


purpose of our institutions, and, above all, of our educational in- 
stitutions, is an object of more urgency, and for which more might 
be immediately accomplished if the will and the understanding 
were not alike wanting. 

This, unfortunately, is a subject on which, for the inculcation 
of rational views, everything is yet to be done; for, all that we 
would inculcate, all that we deem of vital importance, all upon 
which we conceive the salvation of the next and all future ages to 
rest, has the misfortune to be almost equally opposed to the most 
popular doctrines of our own time, and to the prejudices of those 
who cherish the empty husk of what has descended from ancient 
times. We are at issue equally with the admirers of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton and Westminster, and with the generality of 
their professed reformers. We regard the system of those insti- 
tutions, as actually administered, with sentiments little short of 
utter abhorrence. But we do not conceive that their vices would 
be cured by bringing their studies into a closer connection with 
what it is the fashion to term * the business of the world; by 
dismissing the logic and classics which are still nominally taught, 
to substitute modern languages and experimental physics. We 
would have classics and logic taught far more really and deeply 
than at present, and we would add to them other studies more 
alien than any which yet exist to the ‘ business of the world,’ but 
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more germane to the great business of every rationai being, the 
strengthening and enlarging of his own intellect and character. 
The empirical knowledge which the world demands, which is the 
stock in trade of money-getting life, we would leave the world to 
provide for itself; content with infusing into the youth of our country 
a spirit, and training them to habits, which would ensure their 
acquiring such knowledge easily, and using it well. These, we 
know, are not the sentiments of the vulgar; but we believe them 
to be those of the best and wisest of all parties: and we are glad 
to corroborate our opinion by a quotation from a work written by 
a friend to the Universities, and by one whose tendencies are 
rather conservative than liberal ; a book which, though really, and 
not in form merely, one of fiction, contains mucii subtle and inge- 
nious thought, ‘nd the results of much psychological experience, 
combined, we are compelled to say, with much caricature, and 
very provoking (though we are convinced unintentional) distor- 
tion and misinterpretation of the opinions of some of those with 
whose philosophy that of the author does not agree. 


* “ You believe” (a clergyman loquitur) “ that the University is to 
prepare youths for a successful career in society: I believe the sole 
object is to give them that manly character which will enable them to 
resist the influences of society. I do not care to prove that I am right, 
and that any university which does not stand upon this basis will be 
rickety in its childhood, and useless or mischievous in its manhood; I 
care only to assert that this was the notion of those who founded Oxford 
and Cambridge. I fear that their successors are gradually losing sight of 
this principle—are gradually beginning to think that it is their business 
to turn out clever lawyers and serviceable treasury clerks—are pleased 
when the world compliments them upon the goodness of the article 
with which they have furnished it—and that this low vanity is absorb- 
ing all their will and their power to create great men, whom the age 
will scorn, and who will save it from the scorn of the times to come.” 

* « One or two such men,” said the Liberal, ‘* in a generation, may be 
very useful; but the University gives us two or three thousand youths 
every year. I suppose you are content that a portion shall do week-day 
services.” 

‘*** T wish to have a far more hard-working and active race than we 
have at present,” said the clergyman; “ men more persevering in toil, 
and less impatient of reward; but all experience, a thing which the 
schools are not privileged to despise, though the world is—all experience 
is against the notion, that the means to procure a supply of good ordi- 
nary men is to attempt nothing higher. I know that nine-tenths of 
those whom the University sends out must be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; but, if I train the ten-tenths to be so, depend upon 
it the wood will be badly cut, the water will be spilt. Aim at some- 
thing noble; make your system such that a great man may be formed 
by it, and there will be a manhood in youy little men of which you do 
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not dream. But when some skilful rhetorician, or lucky rat, stands at 
the top of the ladder—when the University, instead of disclaiming the 
creature, instead of pleading, as an excuse for themselves, that the 
healthiest mother may, by accident, produce a shapeless abortion, 
stands shouting, that the world may know what great things they can 
do, ‘ we taught the boy!’—when the hatred which worldly men will 
bear to religion always, and to learning whenever it teaches us to soar 
and not to grovel, is met, not with a frank defiance, but rather with a 
deceitful argument to show that trade is the better for them; is it 
wonderful that a puny beggarly feeling should pervade the mass of our 
young men? that they should scorn all noble achievements, should 
have no higher sta.:dard of action than the world’s opinion, and should 
conceive of no higher reward than to sit down amidst loud cheering, 
which continues for several moments ?*”? ” 


Nothing can be more just or more forcible than the description 
here given of the objects which University education should aim 
at: we are at issue with the writer, only on the proposition that 
these objects ever were attained, or ever could be so, consistently 
with the principle which has always been the foundation of the 
English Universities; a principle, unfortunately, by no mean s con- 
fined to them. The difficulty, the all but insuperable diff culty, 
which continues to oppose either such reform of our old acaGemical 
institutions, or the establishment of such new ones, as shall give 
us an education capable of forming great minds, is, that in order 
to do so it is necessary to begin by eradicating the idea which 
nearly all the upholders and nearly all the impugners of the 
Universities rootedly entertain, as to the objects not merely of 
academical education, but of education itself. What is this idea ?— 
That the object of education is, not to qualify the pupil for judging 
what is true or what is right, but to provide that he shall think 
true what we think true, and right what we think right—that not 
the spirit in which the person’s opinions are arrived at and held, 
but the opinions themselves, are the main point. This is the deep- 
seated error, the inveterate prejudice, which the real reformer of 
English education has to struggle against. Is it astonishing that 
great minds are not produced, in a country where the test of a great 
mind is, agreeing in the opinions of the small minds? where ever 
institution for spiritual culture which the country has—the church, 
the universities, and almost every dissenting community—are con- 
stituted on the following as their avowed principle : that the object 
is, not that the individual should go forth determined and qualified 
to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disinterestedly ; not that he 
be furnished at setting out with the needful aids and facilities, the 
needful materials and instruments for that search, and then left to 





* From a novel called‘ Eustace Conway,’ vol. ii. ch. 6, 
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the unshackled use of them ; not that, by a free communion with the 
thoughts and deeds of the great minds which preceded him, he be 
inspired at once with the courage to dare all which truth and his 
conscience require, and the modesty to weigh well the grounds of 
what others think, before adopting contrary opinions of his own: 
not this—no; but that the triumph of the system, the merit, the 
excellence in the sight of God which it possesses, or which it can 
impart to its pupil, is, that his speculations shall terminate in the 
adoption, in words, of a particular set of opinions. That provided 
he adhere to these opinions, it matters little whether he receive 
them from authority or from examination ; and worse, that it 
matters little by what temptations of interest or vanity, by what 
voluntary or involuntary sophistication with his intellect, and 
deadening of his noblest feelings, that result is arrived at ; that it 
even matters comparatively little whether to his mind the words 
are mere words, or the representatives of realities—in what sense 
he receives the favoured set of propositions, or whether he attaches 
to them any sense at all. Were ever great minds thus formed ? 
Never ! The few great minds which this country has produced 
have been formed in spite of nearly every thing which could be 
done to stifle their growth. And all thinkers, much above the 
common order, who have grown up in the Church of England, or 
in any other Church, have been produced in latitudinarian epochs, 
or while the impulse of intellectual emancipation which gzve 
existence to the Church had not quite spent itself. The flood of 
burning metal which issued from the furnace flowed on a few 
paces before it congealed. 

That the English Universities have, throughout, proceeded upon 
the principle, that the inteliectual association of mankind must be 
founded upon articles, 2. e. upon a promise of belief in cer- 
tain opinions; that the scope of all they do is to prevail upon 
their pupils, by fair means or foul, to acquiesce in the opinions 
which are set down for them; that the abuse of tae human 
faculties so forcibly denounced by Locke under the name of 
‘ principling’ their pupils is their sole method in religion, 
politics, morality, or philosophy—is vicious indeed, but the vice is 
equally prevalent without and within ‘heir pale, and is no farther 
disgraceful to them than inasmuch as a better doctrine has been 
taught for a century past by the superior spirits, with whom in 
point of intelligence it was their duty to maintain themselves on a 
level. But, that when this object was attained they cared for no 
other ; that if they could make churchmen, they cared not to make 
religious men ; that if they could make Tories, whether they made 
patriots was indifferent to them ; that if they could prevent heresy, 
they cared not if the price paid were stupidity —this constitutes 
the peculiar baseness of those bodies. Look at them. While 
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their sectarian character, while the exclusion of all who will not 
sign away their freedom of thought, is contended for as if life 
depended upon it, there is not a trace inthe system of the Univer- 
sities that any other object whatever is seriously cared for. Nearly 
all the professorships have degenerated into sinecures. Few of 
the professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the few great scholars 
who have issued from either University for a century (and he was 
such before he went thither), the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, has pub- 
lished to the world that in his University at least, even religion 
—even what the Church of England terms religion—is not taught ; 
and his dismissal, for this piece of honesty, from the tutorship of 
his college, is one among the daily proofs how much safer it is 
for twenty men to neglect their duty, than for one man to impeach 
them of the neglect. The only studies really encouraged are 
classics and mathematics ; neither of thema useless study, though 
the last, as an instrument for fashioning the mental powers, greatly 
overrated ; but Mr. Whewell, a high authority against his own 
University, has just published a pamphlet, chiefly to prove that 
the kind of mathematical attainment by which Cambridge honours 
are gained, expertness in the use of the calculus, is not that kind 
which has any tendency to produce superiority of intellect.* The 
mere shell and husk of the syllogistic logic at the one University, 
the wretchedest smattering of Locke and Paley at the other, are 
all of moral or psychological science that is taught at either. As 
a means of educating the many, the Universities are absolutely 
null. The youth of England are not educated. The attainments 
of any kind required for taking all the degrees (except professional 
ones) ever conferred by these bodies are, at Cambridge, utterly 
contemptible; at Oxford, we believe, of late years, somewhat 
higher, but still very low. Honours, indeed, are not gained but by 
a severe struggle ; but the candidates for honours are the few, not 
the many. Still, if even the few were mentally benefited, the places 
would not be worthless. But what have the senior wranglers done, 
even in mathematics? Has Cambridge produced one great mathe- 
matician since Newton? How many books which have thrown 





* The erudite and abie writer in the Edinburgh Review, who has expended an 
almost superfluous weight of argument and authority in refuting the position inci- 
dentally maintained in Mr. Whewell’s pamphlet, of the great value of mathematics 
as an exercise of the mind, was, we think, bound to have noticed the fact that the far 
more direct object of the pamphlet was one which partially coincided with that of its 
reviewer. We do not think that Mr. Whewell has done well what he undertook : he is 
vague, and is always attempting to be a profounder metaphysician than he can be ; 
but the main proposition of his pamphlet is frue and important, and he is entitled 
to no little credit for having discerned that important truth, and expressed it so 


strongly. 

+ We should except, at Oxford, the Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
These are part of the course of classical instruction, and are so far an exception to 
the rule, otherwise pretty faithfully observed at both Universities, of cultivating only 
the least useful parts of ancient literature, 
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light upon the history, antiquities, philosophy, art, or literature of 
the ancients, have the two Universities sent forth since the Reforma- 
tion? Compare them, not merely with Germany, but even with 
Italy or France. When a man is pronounced by them to have 
excelled in their studies, what dothe Universities do? They give 
him an income, not for continuing to learn, but for having learnt ; 
not for doing anything, but for what he has already done: on 
condition solely of living like a monk, and putting on the livery 
of the church at the end of seven years. They bribe men by high 
rewards to get their arms ready, but do not require them to fight. 

Are these the places which are to send forth minds capable of 
maintaining a victorious struggle with the debilitating influences 
of the age, and strengthening the weak side of Civilization by the 
support of a higher Cultivation? This, !:owever, is what we require 
from these institutions ; or, in their default, from others which must 
take their place. And the very first step towards their reform, must 
be to unsectarianize them wholly—not by the paltry measure of 
allowing Dissenters to come and be taught orthodox sectarianism, 
but by putting an end to sectarian teaching altogether. The 
principle itself of dogmatic religion,.dogmatic morality, dogmatic 
philosophy, is what requires to be rooted” out ; not any particular 
manifestation of that principle. 

The very corner-stone of an education intended to form great 
minds must be the recognition of the principle, that the object is 
to call forth the greatest possible quantity of intellectual power, 
and to inspire the intensest love of truth; and this without a 
particle of regard to the results to which the exercise of that 
power may lead, even though it should conduct the pupil to 
opinions diametrically opposite to those of his teachers. We say 
this not because we think opinions unimportant, but precisely 
because of the immense importance which we attach to them; 
for in proportion to the degree of intellectual power and love of 
truth which we succeed in creating, is the certainty that (whatever 
may happen in any one particular instance) in the aggregate of 
instances true opinions will be the result ; and intellectual power 
and practical love of truth are alike impossible where the reasoner 
is shown his conclusions, and informed beforehand that he is ex- 
pected to arrive at them. 

We are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher should not 
inculcate his own opinions as the true ones, and exert his utmost 
powers to exhibit their truth in the strongest light. To abstain 
from this would be to nourish the worst. intellectual habit of all, 
that of not finding, and not looking for, certainty in anything. But 
the teacher himself should not be held to any creed; nor should 
the question be whether the opinions he inculcates are the true ones, 
but whether he knows all creeds, and, in enforcing his own, states 
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the arguments for all conflicting opinions fairly. In this spirit it is 
that all the great subjects are taught from the chairs of the German 
and French Universities. The most distinguished teacher is se- 
lected, whatever be his particular views, and he consequently 
teaches in th spirit of free inquiry, not of dogmatic iniposition. 
Were such the practice here, we believe that the resuits would 
greatly eclipse France and Germany, because we believe that 
when the restraints on free speculation and free teaching were 
taken off, there would be found in many individual minds among 
us, a vein of solid and accurate thought, as much superior in 
variety and sterling value to any which has yet manifested itself 
in those countries (except in one or two distinguished instances) 
as the present tone of our national mind is in many important 
points inferior. 

Such is the principle of all academical instruction which aims at 
forming great minds. The details we have not much space for the 
discussion of. We may, however, just indicate a part of what we have 
not room to enter into more fully. Ancient literature would fill a 
large place in such a course of instruction; because it plaves 
before us the thoughts and actions of many great minds, minds of 
many various orders of greatness, and these related and exhibited 
in a manner tenfold more impressive, tenfold more calculated to 
call forth the highest aspirations, than in any modern literature. 
Imperfectly as these impressions are made by the current modes 
of classical teaching, it is incalculable what we owe to this the 
sole ennobling feature in the slavish, mechanical thing which the 
moderns call education. Nor is it to be forgotten among the 
benefits of familiarity with the monuments of antiquity, and 
especially those of Greece, that we are taught by it to appreciate 
and to admire intrinsic greatness, amidst opinions, habits, and 
institutions most remote from ours; and are thus trained to that 
large and catholic toleration, which is founded on understanding, 
not on indifference—and to a habit of free, open sympathy wit 
powers of mind and nobleness of character, howsoever exempli- 
fied. Were but the languages and literature of antiquity so 
taught that the glorious images they present might stand before 
the student’s eyes as living and glowing realities—that, instead of 
lying a caput mortuum at the bottom of his mind, like some 
foreign substance in no way influencing the current of his thoughts 
or the tone of his feelings, they might circulate through it, and 
become assimilated, and be part and parcel of himself !—then 
should we see how little these studies have yet done for us, com- 
pared with what they have yet to do. 

An important place in the system of education which we con- 
template would be occupied by history: not under the puerile 
notion that political wisd can be founded upon it; but partly 
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because it is the record of all the great things which have been 
achieved by mankind, and partly because when philosophically 
studied it gives a certain largeness of conception to the student, 
and familiarizes him with the action of great causes. In no 
other way can he so completely realize in his own mind (howso- 
ever he may be satisfied with the proof of them as abstract pro- 
positions) the great principles by which the progress of man and 
the condition of society are governed. Nowhere else will the in- 
finite varieties of human nature be so vividly brought home to 
him, and anything cramped or one-sided in his own standard of 
it so effectually corrected ; and nowhere else will he behold so 
strongly exemplified the astonishing pliability of our nature, and 
the vast effects which may under good guidance be produced 
upon it by honest endeavour. ‘The literature of our own and 
other modern nations should be studied along with the history, 
or rather as a part of the history. 

In the department of pure intellect, the highest place will 
belong to logic and the philosophy of mind: the one, the instru- 
ment for the cultivation of all sciences; the other, the root from 
which they all grow. It scarcely needs be said that the former 
will not be taught as a mere system of technical rules, nor the 
latter as a set of concatenated abstract propositions. The tendency, 
so strong everywhere, is strongest of all here, to receive opinions 
into the mind without any real understanding of them, merely be- 
cause they seem to follow from certain admitted premises, and to 
let them lie there as forms of words, lifeless and void of mean- 
ing. The pupil must be led to interrogate his own consciousness, 
to observe and experiment upon himself: of the mind, by any 
other process, little will he ever know. 

With these should be joined all those sciences in which great 
and certain results are arrived at by mental processes of some 
length or nicety: not that all persons should study all these 
sciences, hut that some should study all, and all some. These 
may be divided into sciences of mere ratiocination, as mathe- 
matics ; and sciences partly of ratiocination, and partly of what is 
far more difficult, comprehensive observation and analysis. Such 
are, in their rationale, even the sciences to which mathematics 
are subservient; and such are all those which relate to human 
nature. The philosophy of morals, of government, of law, of 
political economy, of poetry and art, should form subjects of sys- 
tematic instruction, under the most eminent professors who could 
be found ; these being chosen not for the particular doctriues they 
might happen to protess, but as being those who were most likely 
to send forth pupils qualified in point of disposition and attain- 
ments to choose doctrines for themselves. And why should not reli- 
gion be taught in the same manner? Not till then will one step 
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be made towards the healing of religious differences: not till then 
will the spirit of English religion become catholic instead of sec- 
tarian, favourable instead of hostile to freedom of thought and 
the progress of the human mind. 


We have dwelt so long on the reforms in education necessary 
for regenerating the character of the higher classes, that we have 
not space remaining to state what changes in forms of polity and 
social arrangements we conceive to be required for the same 
purpose. We can only just indicate the leading idea. Civiliza- 
tion has brought about a degree of security and fixity in the pos- 
session of all advantages once acquired, which has rendered it, for 
the first time in Europe, possible for a rich man to lead the life 
of a Sybarite, and nevertheless enjoy throughout life a degree of 
power and consideration which could formerly be earned or re- 
tained only by personal activity. We cannot undo what civiliza- 
tion has done, and again stimulate the energy of the higher 
classes by insecurity of property, or danger of life or limb. The 
only adventitious motive it is in the power of society to hold out 
is reputation and consequence, and of this as much use as possible 
should be made for the encouragement of desert. The main 
thing which social changes can do for the improvement of the 


higher classes—and it is what the progress of democracy is insen- 
sibly but certainly accomplishing—is gradually to put an end to 
every kind of unearned distinction, and let the only road open to 
honour and ascendancy be that of personal qualities. 


A. 





Art. II. 
GODOY, PRINCE OF THE PEACE. 


Memoirs of Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of the Peace, Duke 
del Alcudia, Count d Everamonte, §c., formerly Prime Minister 
of the King of Spain, Generalissime of his Armies, High 
Admiral, §c. Written by himself. Edited, under the Super- 
intendence of his Highness, by Lieut.-Colonel J. B. D’ Es- 
ménard, with an Introduction, Historical and Biographical 
Notes, §c. In 2 vols. English translation. London: 1836. 


W E* confess that we took up the Memoirs of Godoy with 
some prejudice ;—not that we have, at any time, con- 
sidered the Prince of the Peace as a man who has deserved the 





* It seems desirable, at the beginning of this article, to inform the reader that 
the plural pronoun is employed in conformity with established custom ; and that, as 
it will be readily perceived, in regard to certain statements, both matters of fact 
and expressions of sentiment have a direct reference to the personal knowledge and 
individual feelings of the writer. 
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hatred so generally expressed by his countrymen, but because 
we thought that, even when he should prove himself free from 
great criminality, he could hardly make out a case worthy of 
general attention. We have nevertheless read his whole work 
with interest, and some of its passages with emotion. We re- 
member him as we saw him in the fulness of his power; we were 
near the scene of his downfal and his imminent personal danger ; 
we stood for more than one hour in the crowd gathered to see the 
conflagration of his brother Diego’s* magnificent house, which, 
with all its valuable furniture, had been summarily condemned 
by the secret leaders of the popular fury ; we witnessed the real, 
and also the affected anxiety expressed by many that the fallen 
favourite should escape the knives of the populace, in order that he 
might undergo the ignominy of the gallows; we saw the scowl of 
disappointed blood-thirstiness upon thousands of countenances 
which in their every-day expression could hardly be conceived 
capable of a still darker shade. Eight-and- -twenty years have 
passed since we found ourselves in the midst of these awfully 
instructive events; and we lately thought that the impressions 
we then received had melted into that general inactive interest 
with which we read in history the wrongs which time has placed 
out of man’s reach for redress. The long silence of the person 
whom popular envy hurled from the highest station which any but 
the members of the royal family ever enjoyed in Spain appeared 
to us like an acknowledgment of guilt ;—guilt, certainly, not 
equal to the extent, and much less to the manner of the punish- 
ment; but such as the sufferer preferred to leave unsifted, under 
the consciousness that the degree of justification which was in his 
power would not make him amends for the pain of refreshing the 
events upon which the defence must turn. We had on various 
occasions inquired what had become of the Prince of the Peace 
since the death of his unfortunate royal friends Carlos IV. and 
Maria Luisa, and could hardly obtain any information; he 
seemed to have disappeared from the face of the earth without 
leaving any trace of himself except a despised name. It was 
therefore with no small surprise that we saw the announcement of 
his forthcoming Memoirs. We had even doubts concerning the 
<< of the advertised work, and wished the more on “that 





*And you likewise, my excellent brother Don Diego de Godoy, who so nobly 
niall your country, who added one more distinction to your family, and are now 
without a country, and banished on my account by the unjust government of Fer- 
dinand VIL., that ill-fated monarch, whose reign has been an uninterrupted series 
of proscription. O my brother ! nothing more is left to us for the support of our 
existence than the scanty remnant of the bounty of Charles 1V., who nas already 
paid the debt of nature amidst the sorrows of exile and penury, and whom we are 
likely to follow to the grave.’—Godoy, vol. i. p. 237. In a note to this passage 
there is an enumeration of the military actions in which Don Diego de Godoy dis- 
tinguished himself during the campaigns of 93, 94, and 95, in Rousillon. 
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account that it were in our power to remove or confirm them by 
an examination of the original Spanish. But we had scarcely 
read one half of the first volume, in English, before we were per- 
fectly convinced, by internal evidence, that the work had been 
written by the person whose name it bears. Without any other 
knowledge of the Prince of the Peace than that which any 
private individual at Madrid might possess from having, out of 
mere curiosity, been two or three times at the literally public 
levee which he held for a considerable time once a week—(an 
assemblage which any decently-dressed man or woman was 
allowed to join, unintroduced and unquestioned)—and a merely 
complimentary presentation to the Prince by one of his aide-de- 
camps, the last time we saw him—without any nearer acquaint- 
ance than this, and guided only by an intimate knowledge of the 
Spanish character under the various modifications which result 
from the distinctions of ranks and classes, we will vouch for the 
genuineness of the work. We want not (though we certainly re- 
spect) the attestation of Colonel D’Esménard, the editor of the 
Memoirs. ‘The intimate conviction that we hear a voice which 
we conceived to have been stopped as effectually as by the hand 
of death; the certainty that a long, long suppressed appeal to 
justice and humanity has reached us, from one subdued by age, 
sorrow, narrow circumstances and general neglect,—whom we saw 
in manhood, splendour, and power, an object of universal flattery, 
complaisance, and submission ; awakes an interest which we had 
never imagined we could feel for the individual in question. <I 
beseech the reader’ (we quote the beginning of the fourth chapter) 
‘to dismiss for a moment any bias, whether favourable or other- 
wise, by which his mind may have been prepossessed. The first 
duty of a judge is impartiality: I readily submit to the sentence 
that he may pronounce after he shall have read me with attention, 
and without omitting a single line of my defence, in which I have 
endeavoured to avoid superfluity.* Our whole heart granted the 
request. 

Still more were we warmed with the desire of contributing our 
aid towards the just apportioning of historical reputation to a 
man who in evident anguish deprecates eternal disgrace, when we 
read the following passage from his pen. To the contents of this 
passage we cali the attention of all honest men. It is found after 
a detailed account of his conduct during his first ministry, from 


November 1792 to March 1798. 


‘I have produced a multitude of public and authentic documents. 
Envy and hatred can never deny or destroy them. Without doubt, it 
would be easy for me to add other proofs as strong, perhaps even more 





* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 117. 
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decisive, if I, or any one of my friends, were permitted to consult the 
government archives, or my own papers. There are to be found the 
official correspondence, the notes, the original reports, in general all the 
papers relating to the affairs with which I was intrusted. But by the 
sequestration which has, for twenty-seven years, been maintained over 
my whole property, all my means of defence and justification have like- 
wise been taken from me.....No judgment, no legal sentence, no pro- 
tective form, has ever authorized this Turkish spoliation. I possessed 
various registers, in which were recorded, day by day, month by month, 
all the acts in which I had taken part. There, I say, wiil be found 
consigned to writing the good already effected, the evil happily avoided, 
of that country which is always present to my thoughts, and whose hap- 
piness and glory were the objects of my constant solicitude.... . But the 
Eastern despotism which has so long borne me down will noi, I hope, 
be naturalized in a Christian and civilized nation: the men of the pre- 
sent government will repudiate the fatal inheritance of a period of vio- 
lence, calumny, and ingratitude... . . If,in short, Spain of the present day 
should refuse me the justice which is my due, my memory and my mis- 
fortunes will obtain a fair and equitable satisfaction at the hands of 
impartial history.’* 

We fear that the Prince of the Peace deceives himself in his 
hopes of full impartiality, both from his country and from history. 
It is not possible to dislodge Envy when it once has occupied any 
ground on which Virtue might properly stand up to reprove. The 
original source of Godoy’s exorbitant success in life was (we 
cannot doubt it) disreputable. A right feeling of delicacy has 
imposed perfect silence upon him in regard to the Queen Maria 





* There is something perplexing to people slightly acquainted with Spain in the 
melancholy but true pictures of national corruption and degeneracy, which come to us 
from unquestionable sources, compared with the extreme sensibility of the Spaniards 
in regard to honour and reputation. Yet it is a fact that the generality of the natives 
of Spain preserve the quickest sense of honour, though few of them have any set- 
tled standard by which to know the conduct that deserves that character, especially 
in connection with public life. You will see persons in high office receiving bribes, 
with a kind of apologetic look, which means, ‘I know that this is not quite correct ; 
but I do it because nobody about me thinks that it dishonours me.’ We have wit- 
nessed the death of a Spaniard of the highest rank, who was as effectually killed by 
a public insult as if he had been shot with a bullet. It was the Duke of 
Albuquerque, who died in London, where he was ambassador from Spain, in 1811. 
The junta of Cadiz had published a violent invective against him, in which he was 
declared a traitor to Spain. The Duke called upon the writer of this article, to show 
him the libellous publication, as soon as he received it. He was in extreme agitation, 
and said he was about to write an answer instantly. On the second morning after 
this call, which had taken place late in the evening, the person just mentioned went, 
by the Duke’s desire, early to see him. He found him as changed in countenance 
as if he had passed through a long illness: the signs of distraction were visible upon 
him ; he had not been in bed, had scarcely taken any food foreight-and-forty hours, 
and had been writing ali that time: he drew out of his pocket a scrap of paper on 
which he had copied the words, ‘a traitor to Spain;’ and, reading the sentence 
aloud, he fell on his knees in a flood of tears : the next moment he attempted to throw 
himself out of a window. Having been forcibly put to bed, he expired two days 
after, of a brain fever. 
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Luisa; but her notorious character makes it evident that her 
original recommendation of young Godoy to her credulous and 
blindly fond husband was the result of an unlawful and freely- 
indulged passion. To spend our moral indignation upon a youth 
seventeen years old,* because he did not resist the solicitations of 
an enamoured queen at the experienced age of thirty-three, 
would be perfectly absurd. But those who envied Godoy in the 
immediate view of his prosperity—as well as the immense mul- 
titude who, in all ages and countries, are actuated by the same 
passion whenever extraordinary good luck is presented to them, 
even in narrative—will hardly condescend to examine either the un- 
just exaggerations and calumnies by which the Prince of the Peace 
has been made to appear as a modern Sardanapalus, or to unveil 
in their own heart the disguised jealousy which mimics the lan- 
guage of moral indignation. For our own part, we are convinced 
that Godoy’s illicit intercourse with the queen was not of long 
duration : she was too abandoned for any permanent attachment ; 
too old to preserve for many years the attractions which, helped 
by novelty and luxurious refinements, had drawn a mere boy into 
her toils. Though, in accounting for the extraordinary royal 
favour he enjoyed, Godoy does not tell the whole truth, he cer- 
tainly omits but a small portion. It was (he declares) the desire 
of the king and queen to nurture to themselves, by extreme kind- 
ness, a confidant, a minister of their will, in whom they might en- 
tirely trust, both on the score of gratitude and dependence. This 
explanation will bear the stamp of truth for any one who shall 
form to himse!f a notion of the moral solitude to which a king of 
Spain, especially one with the character of Carlos 1V., was con- 
demned for life. 

The only persons who might have afforded some social enjoy- 
ments to those victims of etiquette, the Spanish kings, were the 





* It is said in ‘ Doblado’s Letters from Spain’ (a work in which the most credible 
reports on this subject were impartially collected by the author) that the queen, who, 
since her arrival from Parma, had seldom been without a lover, had bestowed her 
favours on an elder brother of the Prince of the Peace, Don Luis de Godoy, a garde 
du corps, whom Carlos II]. removed from the court about the time when Manuel (the 
Prince of the Peace) was admitted into that privileged body of troops ; that the 
latter was made the means of communication, by letters, between his brother and 
the then Princess of Asturias; and that, when on guard in the interior of the 

alace, his playing a certain tune on the flute was the signal of his having a 

illet-doux to deiiver. T.:at Luis Godoy was one of the earliest lovers of Maria Luisa, 
in Spain, seems unquestionable ; but the story about the flute-playing is indirectly 
denied by the incidental mention which the Prince of the Peace makes in his Memoirs 
of his never having learnt to play upon any instrument, though he had a grea’ _ ste 
for music. We believe that his brother Luis was an excellent singer to the guitar. 
A Spaniard who, with a good voice and expression, sings the national airs to the ac- 
companiment of that pretty, however musically imperfect instrument, must be en- 
dowed with bashfulness superior to that of the Hebrew hero of chastity, to avoid 
the snares which beset him on all sides. 
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grandees. Compelled to reside at court, and more ambitious of 
performing the menial services of the palace than the most high- 
spirited Englishman ever was of preserving his personal inde- 
pendence, the king was generally surrounded by the heads of the 
most ancient and opulent houses of Spain, as was the queen by 
their wives. But it is difficult to conceive a set of men more unfit 
for giving or receiving mental pleasure, and less worthy the trust 
of a monarch. The self-curse of aristocratic pride was never ex- 
hibited more palpably than in the state to which the highest 
nobility of Spain was reduced forty years ago.* Wuaether the 
stirring events which have taken place in the Peninsula, and the 
call they have received to the upper chamber of the Cortes, are 
beginning to restore the members of that order to society and true 
civilization, to both of which they had for many ages considered 
themselves superior, we know not; but, at the period to which we 
allude, there were very few of them with whom a well-educated 
man would have wished to associate. Colonel D’Esm ‘nard, the 
editor of the present Memoirs, who, during a constant residence 
of sixteen years at Madrid, made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the language, manners, and notidns of the Spaniards, attests, 
and we vouch for the accuracy of his picture, the general state of the 
high nobility from 1792 to 1808, the period of his observation. 

* The high nobility possessed little political influence. Insensible to 
the ties of family or of party spirit, [political party ?] ‘ alike servile and 
debased, they conspired not; they bore animosity to no one ; they would 
have even been at a loss howtocomplain.t The ante-rooms of the palace 
were (during the power of the Prince of the Peace) as heretofore open 
to them. That nobility, once so haughty and so powerful, had, for the 
last hundred years, confined their ambition to securing to themselves 
the places in the royal household. The choice of the sovereign, be he 
who he might, was always secure of their approbation and homage; so 
accustomed were they to the sudden apparition from the clouds, as it 
were, or the no less sudden springing up out of the bowels of the earth, 
of those who were to relieve the monarch of the irksome administration 
of his vast dominions.’{ 

It is remarkable how very few of the body of ancient grandees 
have had any share as ministers in the administration of the 





* This complete degeneracy of the ancient nobility of Spain did not begin to 
show itself till about the reign of the last king of the house of Austria, Carios II. 
The kings of the house of Bourbon appear to have huistened it, as we shall show 
presently, by not allowing the exclusive management of the diplomacy and govern 
ment of the kingdom to members of that proud class. At the same time we must 
remember that the progress of mental debasement is very rapid: two neglected ye- 
nerations would be sufficient to bring the Spanish grandees to their low intellectual 
state: 


t We must caution our readers against taking this inoffensiveness of the grandees 
as an universal quality. We shail have to show a remarkyble exception in the course 
of our examination of Godoy’s Memoirs. 

t Introduction to Godoy’s Memoirs, by D’Esménard, p. xvit. 
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kingdom. Archdeacon Coxe, in his Memoirs of the Spanish 
Bourbons, has noted the great difficulty with which Ferdi- 
nand VI. prevailed on Carvajal, a younger member of the house 
of Linares, to be one of his secretaries of state. Mr. Coxe ob- 
serves, in the same place, that Carvajal was the first individual of 
his hereditary rank who, for a long period, had taken a depart- 
ment of the ministry under his care. This was by no means the 
effect of accident: the grandees have always declined to occupy 
Stations open to people of an inferior rank. In former days they 
considered the vicerovalties in Italy as their own. The great 
offices of the palace, having been always held by the high nobility, 
remain to this day objects of their ambition. If the Spanish 
kings had confined themselves to the body of the grandees for the 
choice of ministers, those absurdly proud men would have been 
seen intriguing for ministerial office. But pride, indolence, and 
the consciousness of a superlative ignorance which could not but 
betray itself in the management of public affairs, have combined 
to place the office of minister of state in the list of things which 
are beneath the dignity, not only of a grandee of Spain, but of 
the collateral branches of his family.* Thus, self-condemned to 


. * We conceive that the feeling of the grandees remarked by Coxe has come down 
from the ages when the office of notary, and indeed, ‘any office which implied a 
literary education of any kind, was nearly confined to,plebeians. Holy orders alone 
could, except in particular cases, raise even the office of chancellor to any thing like 
yews | with the baronial nobility. Both in France and Spain the great officers of 
the palace were, in ancient times, the proper ministers of the king, regni admimstri: 
but, with the exception of the aed. who was grand réferendaire and arch- 
notary, none could be properly called secretary. In 1309 Philippe le Bel established 
three clercs du secret, whose office was similar to the magistri sacrorum scriniorum of 
the Lower Empire. Secrétaire, in an ordonnance of Philippe le Long, 1316, appears 
asa modification of Notaire: the two offices are distinguished -under Philippe de 
Valois, who in 1343 had seven secré/aires and seventy-four notaires: but the king’s 
secrétaires weré also notaires. (See the articles Ministre and Secrétaire, in the 
Encyc. Méthod. : Jurisprudence.) This distinction between Secretaries and Ministers, 
or more properly members of the cabinet, appears clearly enough in the general 
history of Spain, but we cannot at present trace it more minutely. . In the history 
of the Spanish kings, from the 15th century downwards, we find what the Spanish 
writers « ". Privados, or Validos, (intimates, favourites,) such as Alvaro de Luna 
Beltran de la Cueva, Lerma, Olivarez ; but these men do not appear to us to have 
held the regular office of Secretary of State. Some of these Viziers called to that 
situation their confidential friends, or relations; and thus the regular distribution of 
otiice begins to appear in the reigns of the two Philips, I]1I.and 1V. Rodrigo de 
Calderon, who was beheaded after the . fall of his patron Lerma, is found to have 
been Minister of Finance. That department belonged in more ancient times to the 
Treasurer, (Tesorero del Rey,) who was not unfrequently a Jew. If any of our 
readers should feel inclined to know the history of Calderon, a remarkable victim of 
a grandee-faction, he will find it in Mr. Dunlop's able work on the reigns of Philip 
1V and Carlos 11. But we must remark, by the way, that the historian has fallen 
into two mistakes: Ist, he makes the word Privadosynonymous with Prime Minister, 
whereas it means a favourite, an intimate friend: 2nd, he seems to mistake Rodrigo 
Calderon fur Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca, the dramatic poet. These two persons 
had nothing in common but a part of their names; the former was beheaded in 
1621, the latter died in 1687. Under the famous Olivarez, his relation Balthazar 
de Zuniga was the true Minister of. State. 
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take no share in the common concerns of men, confined to their 
own class for marriages, and excommunicated by their own pride, 
they are in a moral sense the Parias of European society; and, 
as extremes ate sure to meet, the noblest qualities of humanit 
will be found proportionably injured in both the forced and the 
voluntary outcasts.* Female chastity in a grandee family is 
attested by the mean and diminutive shape of the individuals com- 
posing it. We will not affirm the converse of this proposition ; but 
there are unfortunately strong grounds for suspecting the legality 
of many visible improvements of the breed. 

To choose a friend (such a friend at least as an arbitrary king 
can have) out of the race which we have just sketched, would 
have been a hopeless attempt. The same pride, which readily 
forgot itself in the way of flattery to the Prince of the Peace 
when in power, was likely to be pampered into insolence by the 
personal favour of the monarch. Kings, like all other sensitive 
beings, have an instinctive perception of whatever is suited to 
their condition ; and the instinct is stronger in proportion to the 
absence of thought which despotic power encourages. In olden 
times such monarchs attached themselves to their fools, because 
the fool by profession had not unfrequently qualities of mind and 
heart far superior to those of most of the courtiers ; and having, 
by virtue of his office, surrendered every claim to personal re- 
spect, might be loved even to spoiling, without the danger of his 
encroaching on the arbitrary will of his royal master. From the 
same instinctive feeling it has happened, that, when refinement 
put an end to the ancient official display of foolery, monarchs 
such as Spain has been doomed to endure chose generally their 
confidants or favourites out of a low condition of life. Alberoni, 
Ensenada, Florida Blanca, not to mention the Italian soprano 
Farinelli, whose prudent dislike of power prevented his being the 
first person in the courts of Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., were 
taken from the lower and poorer classes ; more indeed on account 
of the total dependence on royal favour which this circumstance 
ensured, than from the real abilities they possessed. 





* The number of these ancient grandees amounted, according to D’Ksménard, to 
about 200. We cannot resist the temptation of inserting aspecimen of the grandee 
caste of which Colonel D’Esménard reminds us. ‘Long after the peace of 1795, 
namely, in the year 1806, the Prince’ (of the Peace) ‘ caused the army to adopt the 
new head-dress of French soldiers, the hair @ /a Titus without powder! This ex- 
ample was followed by all young men. Charles IV. himself submitted to the sacri- 
fice of his long tail. The d/ockheads’ (query, was the original word Fantasménes ?) 
‘of Madrid were greatly alarmed at this occurrence, which caused far more sensation 
than did among the Athenians the tail of Alcibiades’ dog. Few old men would 
covform to this foreign fashion. Count de Altamira, one of the first grandees of 
Spain, and grand equerry of the palace, whose stature fell short of four teet, wore a 
very long tail, to which he was wonderfully attached. He solicited of the king, as 
a signal favour, that he should be excused parting with it. This favour was gene- 
Tously granted to him.’ 


D2 
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Godoy was by no means a low or uneducated man. His family 
had, from time immemorial, belonged to the neblesse of Spain, 
and his ancestors had enjoyed some of the first honours reserved 
for that class; such as admission into the military orders, com- 
manderies in the same, and even the splendid office of grand 
master of two of those orders, Santiago and Calatrava, united in 
the same person. The circumstance of his having been born in a 
house belonging to his family, which, during his power, afforded 
a convenient lodging to the king and queen on their journey to 
Andalusia, proves that le was born to that honourable condition 
in society which, without much wealth, belongs to the greatest 
part of the old Spanish gentry. He and his brothers were edu- 
cated to a degree far superior to that which the great majority of 
their class could boast of. We can assure our readers that sixty 
years ago there was scarcely a Spanish gentleman who, if not 
intended for the church or the law, was taught anything except 
reading, writing, and perhaps a very little Latin. Godoy and his 
brothers had domestic tutors, whom he afterwards raised to emi- 
nent posts in the church. He learned mathematics, belles-lettres, 
and philosophy. He tells us he can read and enjoy the Latin 
classics. That the progress he made in all these branches of 
knowledge was great, the state of the country in that respect 
renders improbable; and there are passages in the Memoirs in 
which we recognise the slight mental furniture of the Spanisu 
aspirant to the character of an élustrado ; but such mental accom- 
plishments must have placed him much above the generality of 
the gentry, and immeasurably above the whole race of grandees. 
Of his natural talents we believe no doubt was ever expressed by 
any one who knew him, and was not blinded by envy. His 
demeanour, even when at the highest of his power, and married 
to a near relative of his sovereign; when distinguished by the 
highest titles, and honoured by a body-guard appointed to be 
under his immediate command, was affable and courteous to all: 
he had a peculiar talent for turning a compliment without affected 
refinement, or the pompous verbosity to which Spanish courtesy 
has been always inclined. 

That a king of Carlos IV.’s temper should have been disposed 
to attach himself to such a young man as Godoy, when Maria 
Luisa introduced him at court, is perfectly natural. The heir to 
the crown was at that time an infant; and the children of the 
Spanish kings are brought up under a ceremonious system of 
separation, which must make them strangers to their parents. 
Carlos IV. was a man of less energy than his father Carlos IIL. ; 
but, though the latter was called the Good, his son had a better 
right to that title. Carlos III. was, at times, invensible to com- 
passion: the unhappy peasant, who, starving in the vicinity of the 
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herds of deer reserved to be slaughtered by the king, ventured to 
kill one of them, was unmercifully sent to one of the Spanish 
presidios in Africa. The more than old-womanish superstition 
which possessed his mind could give way only to his obstinacy, 
resentment, and jealousy of power. The cruelty exercised by his 
direct command on the Jesuits, who, in one and the same night, 
were dragged out of their houses, all over the kingdom, to 
send them instantly and totally unprepared to be shipped off for 
Civita Vecchia, is hardly conceivable in an European country. 
Their sufferings may, to a certain degree, be conceived, by con- 
sidering that many of them were old and infirm ; that all depended 
on the moderate supplies of clothing which were made by the 
order ; that none had time, even had he had the means, for pro- 
curing what was absolutely required for cleanliness, not to speak 
of comfort, during a sea voyage; that they were crowded into the 
holds of the vessels; and that, to crown their misery, they were 
refused landing at the port of their destination, because the king 
* and his minister Count de Aranda had, for the sake of preventing 
all knowledge of their intentions, omitted to prepare the Pope for 
the reception of such a multitude of exiles. The ships were thus 
obliged to keep out at sea for many weeks, prolonging the misery 
of the victims on board. ‘The young and healthy survived, the 
aged and weak perished. Yet the bigot who occupied the throne 
of Spain, the man who could enjoy no rest day or night as long 
as a paper written by a half-idiot friar, whom he wished to promote 
to the rank of saint, was away for the inspection of the cardinals 
who were to weigh the merits of the intended apotheosis; that 
man felt no remorse whatever on account of the wretchedness he 
had inflicted on many thousands of his unresisting subjects, and 
the deaths he had caused among them. 

We believe that Carlos IV. was incapable of any act of cruelty, 
or even severity. He was jealous of a power which he had 
been taught to consider as his unquestionable right. Spain, with 
all its dependencies, was to him a patrimony which he might 
govern according to his pleasure, but which he wished to admi- 
nister as a father, in justice and equity. His weaknesses were 
greater than those of Carlos III., but his natural abilities and 
good qualities were also superior. If his blindness to the intrigues 
of his wife made him an object of ridicule, his mild use of un- 
bounded power, his sincere respect for justice and equity, his 
patience in adversity, his regard for the honour and safety of a 
son who had dethroned him, cannot but command our respect.* 





* The long silence of the Prince of the Peace has been the effect of the dying 
command of his royal friend not to publish during the life of Ferdinand VII. The 
king’s address to Godoy, as it is given, vol. i, p. 70 of the Memoirs, appears to be 
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This good domestic man had social affections which made him 
feel the want of a person upon whom he might fully bestow them, 
and yet be without alarm for his own authority. He wished to 
govern uncontrolled, except by his own sense of duty, and wanted 
a man who, in the possession of great power, would not attempt 
to use any part of it by stealth. Carlos knew how much deceit 
had been og mS by the confidential ministers of his father, and 
of his uncle Ferdinand VJ. Ensenada and Grimaldi} had carried 
on the most dangerous political intrigues with France, aguas the 
will of their sovereigns. Inthe young Godoy he found a lively and 
affectionate young man, whom he proposed to make the creature 
of his favour and patronage. The queen, as may be easily sup- 
posed, cherished with all her influence the decided bent of her 
husband. In the course of the two or three years during which, 
as we conjecture from various circumstances, her passion for Godoy 
continued to be ardent, the king’s fondness for him had become 
too strong even for her fo control. ‘There is something shocking 
in the mere statement of Godoy’s abuse of domestic confidence ; in 
the endeavours to please and captiyate the man whose extreme 
simplicity enabled his licentious wife to bring ridicule and con- 
‘genuine. Tt may be given to us better worded than it was likely to be when delivered ; 
nut we recognise in it the sentiments of a true Spanish gentleman, such as we believe 
Carlos IV. to have been in temper and character, His father, though born in Spain, 
had returned to it with notions, both good and bad, which did not belong to that 
country. It appears from the passage just referred to that both the old king and 
the Prince of the Peace exerted themselves in their exile—the latter according to 
his own account, with pormens risk—to procure the release of the captive Ferdinand, 
Spanish generosity, like Spanish cruelty and revenge, have equally a tendency to 
exaggeration ; both are carried to extremities; both are guided by an unconscious 
love of show and effect. They are like all the virtues and vices of the eastern 
nations; there is no hypocrisy in the case; exaggeration is considered a duty of 
external propriety. Distress for the loss of a person beloved will be expressed in 
silent tears where the progress of refinement has diminished the common estima- 
tion of external marks of sorrow; but in less advanced countries the most real affec- 
tion would suspect its own sincerity if it did not give way to frantic demonstrations 
of anguish, 

+ We must refer the reader to the valuable work of Archdeacon Coxe, already 
quoted. It would be well ifthe Spaniards, who talk wildly against the Prince of the 
Peace, would compare his conduct with that of the Marquis de la Ensenada, and 
weigh their respective merits and faults, with the treatment of both after their fall, 
Ensenada, who was on the point of involving Spain in a war with England for his 
own purposes, who amassed immense wealth by the most corrupt means, and whose 
trial was prevented by the queen of Ferdinand V1., because she could not hope that, 
if tried, his life would be spared; that man was banished to the pleasant town of 
Granada, with his honours and a large pension, In the next reign (that of Carlos III.) 
he was recalled to Madrid, where he continued to enjoy considerable influence, 
though he never afterwards obtained office. We wish to remark, by the way, a 
mistake of Archdeacon Coxe in regard to the title of Ensenada, which he supposes to 
have been taken, in perfect humility, by the person who bore it, as if it were En 
si nada, i. e. in himself nothing. What Mr. Coxe mistook for a proof of modesty, was 
a pun against the Spanish minister. Ensenada means a cuve: we believe that the 
place from which the title was taken is near some small bay, though we know not 
precisely where. 
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tempt upon him almost without disguise or precaution. But we 
must make allowances in the case of a very young man, thus 
placed entirely in the hands of an artful woman, and that woman 
a queen. When once delivered, by her inconstancy, from an inter- 
course which must probably have soon become an odious thraldom, 
young Godoy might, as we are convinced he did, requite the pa- 
ternal kindness of the king with that faithful attachment which 
he showed him to the last moment of his life. ‘The queen herself 
(a moral victim, like many in her unfortunate rank, of a necessarily 
bad education) found at last that the man whom, in her fits of 
jealousy, she had been obliged to spare as the truest friend of her 
husband, was at length indispensable to her‘in the same character. 

We cannot follow the Prince of the Peace in the detailed 
account which he gives of his administration. ‘The period of his 
first government was, unquestionably, one of great difficulty and 
danger. On the policy of his measures every one is at liberty to 
pass judgment; but it is indeed inconceivable how sufficient 
grounds for a charge of political criminality can be found against 
him by any impartial man who shall refresh the memory of the 
public events of that epoch, keeping the Prince’s narrative in view. 
We fear that there will be not a few among his English readers to 
whom the fallen statesman’s anti-anglican ‘feelings will be a suffi- 
cient cause for general condemnation. But the question before 
us is not whether the Prince of the Peace acted wisely, in regard 
to the treaty of Bale and the alliance with France, but whether, 
even ifthe peace which gave him his title should be found to have 
been against the true interest of his country, the false step is to be 
declared an act of treachery, or an error of judgment. The first 
part of the alternative is perfectly disproved by the narrative 
before us. It is a mistake to suppose that Carlos IV. was totally 
inactive in regard to the government of the country. Thou 4 
extravagantly fond of shooting, he was not so fully occupied by 
that amusement as Carlos III. Lord Rochford’s description of the 
Court of Madrid in 1764* contains enough to acquit Carlos IV. 
and the Prince of the Peace of being the cause of the evils which 
preceded the French invasion. Carlos’ III., in Lord Rochford’s 
opinion, was not a weak-minded man: we certainly think that he 
was inferior to his son in intellectual power, though he exceeded 
him in practical knowledge of the world; but ‘the great misfor- 
tune’ (Lord Rochford proceeds) ‘is, that his favourite diversion 
does not allow him the necessary time’ (to manage the affairs of 
the country) ‘and of course, in order to get rid of his ministers 
that he may pursue his shooting, schemes laid before him do not 
undergo that examination which it is to be wished they did’ 


* See Coxe’s Bourbons. 
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Now let. those who take an interest in the subject (and surely 
those who devote the name of Godoy to execration are much to 
blame if they will not examine the case) compare the conduct of 
Carlos IV. with that described in the above passage; let them 
consider the particulars which the Prince of the Peace gives us, of 
the consultations held in the king’s presence concerning the diffi- 
cult affairs which arose from the French Revolution; let them 
observe that the proclamation which declared war against France, 
after the execution of Louis XVI., was written by the king him- 
self; let them finally endeavour to make out a clear notion of the 
habits and character of the king, as may be done by the aid of the 
numerous traits and facts scattered over Godoy’s Memoirs; and 
they will be convinced that public opinion has treated Carlos IV. 
with great injustice. We do not blame those who have main- 
tained that unfavourable view of him; we have ourselves enter- 
tained it: nor indeed was it possible to think otherwise, when, 
owing to the secrecy with which every thing relating to govern- 
ment was conducted in Spain, to the irresponsibleness of the 
ministers, the undue influence of the queen, and the apparent 
share of her corrupt passions in the management of the public 
interests, every Measure might properly be suspected to be only 
a link of some wicked plot, or, at the least, a result of blind 
chance or caprice. Such is indeed the lot of the best-intentioned 
and most inoffensive hereditary despots; and so true is it that 
constitutional checks are the only safeguard of the honour of 
monarchs. 

At the death of Carlos III. the treasury was exhausted. The 
British ambassador just quoted tells us that Squilace, that king’s 
Italian confidant, and minister of finance, was at a loss to find 
means for the king’s extravagance in the chase, pleasure buildings, 
and private roads. Squilace escaped as narrowly as Godoy from 
the hatred of the grandees and the knives of the populace, whom 
the few active members of that class urged into a dangerous insur- 
rection, Carlos IV. and Godoy, on the contrary, though they 
maintained a most expensive war, cannot be accused of having 
oppressed the Spanish subjects by an increase of taxes. 

A most absurd and ruinous scheme, for raising the paper mone 
or vales to the value specified upon them, was attempted wit 
great loss and general disturbance; but Godoy had no share in 
the government at that time, and was never thought to have sup- 
ported that ruinous plan. The only class who had financial 
complaints against him were the wealthy, idle, and usually pro- 
fligate higher clergy : and, even in regard to the church, no measure 
of confiscation was used under Godoy’s ministry. 

The Gallicism of Carlos III., and his favourite advisers, Aranda 
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and Grimaldi, was as violent as it was injurious to Spain; but 
whatever preference was given to French alliances by Carlos IV. 
and his minister Godoy, arose rather from the arrogant, unscru- 
pulous, and insulting politics of the English government at that 
period, than from any prepossession in favour of France. ‘I have 
spoken,’ says the Prince of the Peace, we believe, with perfect 
sincerity, ‘of the bad faith of England in her character of ally. 
I am far from accusing the whole nation; the English people and 
their cabinet are in perfect contrast with each other.* Indeed, 
the account of the efforts made, under the direction of Godoy, to 
save the life of Louis XVI., and of the coldness with which Mr. 
Pitt treated those efforts, will, at least, excuse the opinion enter- 
tained by the Spanish ex-minister. We say excuse, because we 
wish not to prejudice the cause of the oppressed individual whose 
political conduct we are examining by anything that may awake 
the bitter party feelings which would be roused by a more decided 
judgment on Mr. Pitt's policy at that critical period. 

But there is a consideration, in regard to Godoy’s policy, to 
which only those who know thoroughly the country which he 
governed can give a proper weight. - Count de Aranda, who was 
in mind and taste a Frenchman, had recommended peace with 
France before Godoy was appointed prime minister in November, 
1792. Considering the active part which the king took, at that 
period, in the deliberations of his council, the jealousy with which 
he always maintained his own authority, and the youth of his 
new minister, then in his twenty-fifth year, we feel confident that 
the general tone of Spanish politics depended, not on Godoy, but 
on the feelings of the monarch himself. The war with France, 
after the catastrophe of Louis XVI., has been attributed to 
Godoy’s vanity and love of military display. It has been said 
that the king felt no “concern for Louis’s fate ; that he had con- 
ceived a prejudice against his unfortunate relative, in consequence 
of a reported taunt in reference to the queen Maria Luisa. It 
has been added that Carlos spoke in a tone of unfeeling triumph 
when he heard that Louis had perished; but, though we once 
gave credit to this story, further consideration makes us now dis- 
believe it. The general reports in Spain, at that time, agreed 
in representing Carlos as deeply affected; and so indeed he 
must have been, in spite of personal resentment, if he felt any, 
were it only in consequence of the awful warning which that 
execution gave to all arbitrary monarchs. There is perfect sin- 
cerity on the face of the statement which the Prince of the Peace 
has published, ofthe unbounded efforts, made under his direction 
and by his master’s orders, to save the life of Louis. We could 


* Memoirs, vol, i. p. 452, 
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also attest, if the most unquestionable historical facts did nat make 
that attestation unnecessary, the state of universal excitement 
against France which broke out in Spain when the people learnt 
the death of the French king. The war could not be avoided. 
If ever public opinion pressed upon the Spanish government it 
was certainly at that moment. The clearest proof of this is found 
in the amount of the voluntary donations which that poor and 
exhausted country presented for the expenses of the war against 
France. The following passage is curious : 

* Enthusiasm displayed itself in the very lowest classes of society. 
The patriotic gifts lavished for upwards of two years exhibit an example 
without its parallel in the history of modern nations. The official 
gazettes, in which the donations were recorded, presented the names of 
common workmen, of obscure artisans, of lonely women, of poor people 
supported by public charity. The indigent blind of Madrid and of other 
large towns, where their only resource is derived from the popular songs 
and wailings* which they hawk about in the streets—bards of a novel 
character, not content with gratuitously hawking about war against 
France, they would also loosen their purse-strings, and contribute out of 
their poor but honest earnings. Some of them made donations at which 
the rich man’s pride would not have blushed; humble manufacturers, 
who had no ready money to bestow, supplied goods and the product of 
their trade or labour; those who possessed nothing solicited to be 
enlisted as common soldiers. Many persons tendered their property 
and their personal services; widows consented to part with their 
children. A single fact will suffice to illustrate the public feeling. The 
enthusiasm and instinct of national preservation were at such a height 
that the government had no occasion to resort to the ordinary method of 
drawirg for the militia, or of recruiting for the service. The army was 
placed upon a war footing by the surprising influx of Spaniards of all 
classes, who, of their own free will, hurried forward to fill its ranks.’+ 

Spain refused to disarm, and the French republic declared war, 
That war began with honour; but, though the third campaign 
gave decided advantages to the republicans, neither the conduct 
of the Spanish troops in the field, nor of the administration at 
Madrid, presents any cause for a blush to Spanish patriotism, 
The flame of enthusiasm which had blazed up so brilliantly at 
first was now spent: the country was as desirous of peace as it 
had appeared eager for war. Is this (it will be asked) consistent 
with the well-known obstinacy of the Spaniards? We answer, 
that the true source of that obstinacy, whenever it appears, lies in 
the fierceness of their vindictiveness; and that the war with the 
republic had not called that hot passion into action. The 





* We cannot guess, with confidence, the Spanish word which has been here mis- 
translated. Perhaps it is endechas; if so, e/egies would have come nearer to the 
meanin 


t Godoy ’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 195.—Note. 
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enthusiasm displayed against the French was an effervescence of 
national vanity, Raeet by the efforts of the priesthood, who 
hundered from the pulpits as if they had been preaching a 
crusade; and certainly much in that light was the war seen by 
the great bulk of the Spaniards. They were confident of chastising 
the French, whilst they should save their own souls by tiie grati- 
fying act of killing heretics and atheists. But, when they found 
out that it was easier to gaina plenary indulgence by visiting some 
sanctuary at home than by carrying their arms to Paris, their 
transient eagerness for war gave way to their permanent and 
characteristic dislike of exertion. The national feeling, we are 
convinced, was followed by Carlos IV. and his prime minister, 
both in the declaration of war against France, and in the success- 
ful negotiation for peace at Bale. 

‘There is much misconception among us as to the opinions and 
prejudices which have generally prevailed in Spain on the subject of 
alliances with other nations. The resolute spirit with which 
the majority of the Spaniards, especially of the lower class, re- 
sisted Napoleon’s invasion, is generally taken as a proof of the 
unconquerable antipathy with which the inhabitants of the Spanish 
peninsula regard their Gallican neighbours; but the inference is 


not correct. The nation was not equally divided by the opposite 


sentiments of inclination and aversion to France in the war of 
succession ; a great majority was for the French family; and the 
success of the house of Bourbon made the minority that had op- 
posed it diminish with great rapidity. For more than a century 
Spain has been receiving instruction from France; whatever pro- 
gress has been made among Spaniards may be traced exclusively 
to French books. The opposition of that portion of the priest- 
hood who, faithful to their love of darkness, were the most in- 
veterate enemies of France, served only to endear and strengthen 
the mental connection of the two nations. We will be bold to say, 
that, but for Napoleon's insolent rashness, real opinion, the 
opinion of the Spaniards who could think at all, would have been 
for the change he proposed. Nor will it be found that the 
numerous class of those who act by mere feeling is, in Spain, 
essentially adverse to France. The aversion which existed among 
the lower classes half a century ago was entirely occasioned by 
the multitude of poor Frenchmen who, at that time, and for a 
long period before, used to exercise their industry in such trades 
and occupations as even the lowest of the natives thought, at that 
period, beneath their dignity. With provoking absurdity the 
Spaniards were highly indignant when they saw the hard-working 
Frenchmen carry back to their country the not very abundant 
fruits of their industry and parsimony. But the natives of the 
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Peninsula, especially those of the north, have gradually dislodged 
the French adventurers, and much of the old popular prejudice 
has disappeared with the cause of it. Now, the true view in which 
the Spanish disposition in regard to foreign alliances should be 
examined is that of contrast between the two nations that have 
at all times contended for influence in that country, namely, 
England and France. Considering the subject in that view we 
are convinced that the Spaniards, though more ready to quarrel 
with France than with England, have always been less suspicious 
of the policy of their neighbours than of the spirit of the British 
Cabinet. 

The sources of this feeling are obvious. Since Spain planted 
her colonies in America, British commerce and British enterprise 
have been to the Spanish peninsula an incessant cause of the 
bitterest irritation. ‘The fatal errors in political economy, which 
have so long checked the progress and increased the sufferings of 
mankind, gave irresistible attractions to the English contraband 
trade, on the one hand, whilst, to the Spaniards, they represented 
the loss or disturbance of a ruinous monopoly as a most intolerable 
evil. The insolence of the adventurers, who, in pursuit of gain, 
left no avenue into the very heart of the Spanish possessions un- 
tried, was regarded as the interpreter and exponent of the inten- 
tions of the government whose flag emboldened the offenders. 
The popular nature of our government, again, obliged it fre- 
quently to turn a deaf ear to complaints, which, however well 
grounded, would not be easily allowed by mercantile cupidity and 
national pride. Hence the repeated wars between England and 
Spain, attended with unfailing loss and humiliation to the latter. 
How could the name of England be popular in Spain, where that 
name and the idea of a naval power which in the course of two 
wars had annihilated their once splendid marine, were inseparably 
connected? Can the Spaniards easily forget the defeat of their 
desperate attempt to recover Gibraltar? Can they turn away 
their eyes from that foreign fortress which bids them defiance 
upon their own land? Will not the miserable end of the sailors 
who perished in the scarcely armed frigates which Mr. Pitt 
ordered to be waylaid in the midst of peace, be present to all 
classes of Spaniards for many generations?* Can it be easily 
forgotten by the more enlightened among them, that, so soon as 
the fall of England's formidable rival was accomplished on 





* Most of our readers will recollect the melancholy case of the four Spanish 
frigates in 1804, whose commanders, totally unprepared for an action in the midst 
of peace, were summoned to surrender their ships by the way of deposit: an inti- 
mation which those brave officers must have felt as a bitter mockery of their honour 
One of the Spanish vessels was blown up, the three others surrendered after a hope 
less but gallant defence, 
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Spanish ground, Spain was left at the mercy of the cruel and 
worthless Ferdinand, that he might proscribe the men to whose 
undeserved fidelity he owed his throne ?—that he might restore the 
Inquisition, and fill its prisons with the stoutest opponents of 
French usurpation ?—that he might abolish the very name of 
liberty, which had been proclaimed in the country ?—that he might 
break his most solemn oaths with impunity ?—that he might send 
men to the gallows who had bled to obtain his restoration ?*— 
that, like a sensual and brutish master of a herd of cattle, he 
might slaughter, and enjoy himself—might pen them up while he 
slumbered, and strike again when his appetite for blood had 
revived ? 

No: the first foundations for true friendship between England 
and Spain have been just laid, in the honest, the generous alliance 
which, for the benefit and improvement of Spain, is now main- 
tained by Government. Those that have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, may distinguish in the tone of the Spanish journals the 
effects of the agreeable surprise which the people feel from the 
conviction, never before experienced, that England supports Spain 
with honourable, disinterested, truly moral views: that England 
abhors the idea of seeing the younger Carlos, that true repre- 
sentative of despotism, that faithful supporter of its props, igno- 
rance and superstition, seated upon a throne which neither the 
fundamental laws of the country nor the will of the nation can 
ever confirm to him, even if (which heaven avert) he were by 
chance or treachery to soil the palaces of Madrid with his pre- 
sence. Right feeling, we are convinced, and the principle, un- 
known to politicians of old, that politics do not supersede the 
rights of conscience, have dictated and hitherto supported the 
spirit of our present alliance with Spain. But never was honesty 
so identical with the best policy as in the present case. France, 
Spain, Portugal, cannot be governed severally according to the 
two struggling systems of popular and despotic principles. ‘The 
attempt to conservatize (we shall be best understood by that word) 
all of them again is a vain, drunken dream: that of regaining 
any one of them to the expiring reign of darkness, is pregnant 
with misery, blood, and vengeance. The three countries will form 
but one faithful ally to England, if, under her friendly influence, 
the irresistible spirit of improvement is seconded, respected, and 
counselled. That spirit is truly gentie when it is not insulted ; it 





* We cannot remember the name of a brave man, a colonel, who, upon very in- 
sufficient evidence of an attempt to oppose the tyranny of Ferdinand VII., was 
dragged to the gallows at Seville, merely for the purpose of striking terror into 
people’s hearts. The dishonour which according to Spanish notions attaches to 
death by hanging, cannot be conceived by any but the natives themselves ; yet that 
victim was denied the death of a soldier. 
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has now grown to that state in which nothing but a physical revo- 
lution of the globe, hardly sparing seeds for a new society, could 
extinguish it. Priests and their royal nurslings, their Charleses, 
and Carloses, would be wise if they sat down to enjoy quietly, 
and in a corner, the still remaining nice crumbs and fragments 
of their former feast ; for the nearer they may force themselves to 
their old places of power and enjoyment, the more certain and 
fearful is the destruction that awaits them. Deeply persuaded of 
this truth, we feel assured that it is England’s interest, as it will 
be her glory, to lead the youthful spirit of liberty by the hand; to 
teach it to respect itself, by respecting it; to look upon France 
and the Peninsula, conjointly, as already the inalienable posses- 
sion of that growing giant power ; and never to provoke its hatred 
by any connivance at the reappearance of its fast declining, but 
still bloody opponent, despotism, in its neighbourhood. 

The case of Godoy himself lies within a small compass. He 
asks, what were the crimes which have brought upon him 
exile, confiscation, and disgrace? We certainly cannot find them. 
If the worst which has been said of him were self-evident, he might 
still justly complain of the total irregularity of the proceedings. 
But whoever shall take the trouble to read his Memoirs will see 
that not one instance of political crime is- substantiated against 
him. He served his king according to the established notions 
which for many centuries had made the sovereigns of Spain 
absolute in their government. During his ministry he unques- 
tionably exerted himself in promoting mental freedom, and its 
direct result, mental improvement, as far as the confirmed tyranny 
of the priesthood and the superstitious fears of his master per- 
mitted. In following this spirit of improvement, the young 
minister had to overcome the resistance of a totally opposite 
system, which had been established in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding reign, and pursued by its author, Florida Blanca, under 
Carlos IV., to whom the oid king had strongly recommended 
him. Some improvements had indeed been made by the former 
monarch, at the suggestion of his favourite minister. But the 
indications of the political convulsions which, having begun in 
America, and, strange to say, been encouraged there by the 
advice of Florida Blanca himself, were now evidently appearing in 
Europe—gave a sudden turn to his views, and inspired him with 
the most ungovernable fear of all intellectual progress. His old 
royal master easily caught the infection :— 


* Seized with apprehension, dejected, sharing the pusillanimous hesi- 
tation of his prime minister, Charles III. suddenly ae the useful 
reforms to which he had applied himself; he exclusively confined his at- 
tention to a gloomy and rigorous superintendence over his own dominions. 
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Florida Blanca, who knew not to govern except by ministerial absolutism, 
was distrustful of every one. Insulating himself from all, he forbade 
every foreign communication; the supreme authority wrapped itself up 
in impenetrable mystery in order to crush the very semblance of dis- 
cussion; he consummated the destruction of the council of state, and 
made the whole administration centre in his own person.’ 


By means of a supreme state junta, composed exclusively of 
the ministers, Florida Blanca had the government of the whole 
country more at his own discretion than Godoy at any period of 
his power. But this instrument of ministerial supremacy was 
removed by royal order, only a few months before the appoint- 
ment of Godoy to the state department; a measure which, since 
it would be unfair to attribute to his influence all the wrong and 
no good that was done, we may believe to have been suggested by 
him. He consequently began the exercise of his office under the 
control of the constitutional council of state, which had been 
restored on the dissolution of the supreme junta. In this council, 
at which the king presided, all measures of government were dis- 
cussed by men in no way dependent on the minister. The 
existence of that council during Godoy’s administration, and, more 
than its existence, the frequent exercise of its functions, contra- 
dict the supposition of uncontrolled power in his hands. It is 
true, that whatever the king determined to do was done, whether 
the council had advised it or not; and it is also unquestionable 
that Godoy had great influence over him. But there seems no 
ground for charging him with an abuse of that influence to the 
detriment of the nation; and considering how much was done in 
favour of a certain degree of liberty, under an absolute king fuil 
of religious and political prejudices, there is a strong presumption 
that the influence of his proéégé was employed with advantage to 
Spain. For ourselves, we have been long co. vinced that, badly 
as that country was governed under Godoy, few Spaniards would 
have been able to do so much good under the then existing cir- 
cumstances. If we except the invasion by Napoleon, which, as it 
appears to us, no conceivable system of previous policy on the 
part of Spain could have averted, and which was hastened and 
made more disastrous by the treasonable intrigues of the Prince 
of Asturias and his adherents, where shall we find a more toler- 
able period for Spain since the death of Philip II. (if that reign 
of blood and oppression is to be reckoned glorious in the annals 
of that unhappy country)? Let those who wish to be just cast their 
eyes over the records of the reigns of the Austrian kings, and com- 
pare them with the worst days of Carlos [V.: or, if the thorough 
misgovernment of the two last Philips appear to give an undue 
advantage in the comparison, let it be made with the reigns of 
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the Bourbons themselves. ‘ It would be difficult’ (says Coxe) ‘to 
select a period within the last two centuries in which the interests 
and welfare of the nation were so frequently sacrificed to the 
private views, passions, and prejudices of the sovereigns,’ (namely, 
Philip V. and Elizabeth Farnese.) The reign of the immediate 
successor Ferdinand VI., which was certainly a sort of breathing- 
time to the Spaniards, owed its partial prosperity to external cir- 
cumstances, and some negative qualities of the sovereign ; for it 
was in that reign that Ensenada governed Spain for his own 
advantage, and that a sickly and avaricious queen, who would not 
allow any human being to approach her husband except under 
her watchful eye, prevented the dispatch of all business when 
illness did not allow her to be present. This is attested by Sir 
Benjamin Keene, the English Ambassador at Madrid, whose 
instructive dispatches are the source of, perhaps, the highest in- 
terest which the historian of the Spanish Bourbons was able to 
procure for his narrative. ‘The same honest and profound diplo- 
matist gives a picture of the enormous evils which oppressed the 
monarchy under Ferdinand VI. After a melancholy list of 
abuses, he says, ‘I will add, of corruption too in the very tri- 
bunals, which his majesty, knows as well as any one, complains of, 
and yet does not remedy.’ * It was this king, this weak man, 
whose wisdom has been so absurdly exalted, that kept up a 
weekly correspondence with his brother of Naples, who succeeded 
him as Carlos IIL, consisting in a journal of the game which 
they had respectively killed. 4° Such accurate and constant atten- 
tion did these princely models bestow on their own amusements, 
while they wanted patience to listen to the affairs of the nation. 
By such kind of assiduity it was that Carlos III, Taz Goon! 
could boast, about the end of his life, that he had killed with his 
own hand 559 wolves and 5,323 foxes; congratulating himself 
that he had delivered the country from those pests—as if he had 
not encouraged the breed for his own pleasure. 

The more we compare our historical with our personal recol- 
lections, the greater is our conviction that, had it not been for the 
catastrophe which came upon Spain from the side of France, the 
reign of Charles IV., under the influence of Godoy, would have 
been univ ersally accounted one of slow but constant improvement. 
We refer our readers to Godoy’s Memoirs for the proof of this fact ; 
and we vouch for the general accuracy of his statements. Lite- 
rary taste had never been so general or so pure; science was en- 
couraged ; young men of distinguished abilities were sent abroad 
to enlarge their knowledge that they might ¢ communicate it to 


* Coxe’s Bourbons, vol. ii. p. 199. 
+ See this fact attested by the same authority, vol. ii, p. 217. 
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their countrymen. The instruction of the agricultural classes was 
promoted by means of a Weekly Journal of Agriculture, esta- 
blished directly and wholly by the Prince of the Peace, and con- 
ducted with eminent ability. ‘The power of the Inquisition was 
checked, at the personal risk of the Prince himself, whose name 
was found in the lists of suspected persons, and who would have 
fallen a victim to the hatred of the priesthood if the king had been 
as weak and superstitious as his father.* It was, we are con- 
vinced, by this comparative freedom, that the revolutionary ferment 
which Florida Blanca endeavoured to stop by severity, and which, 
had that system continued, would have certainly burst out only 
to be quenched in blood, was gently and imperceptibly allayed 
after and in consequence of the peace of Bale. ‘The Spanish 
minister obtained from the French leaders of that period a cessa- 
tion from the attempts to revolutionize Spain, which had been 
incessantly carried on by means of emissaries and inflammatory 
publications. Alluding to the shocks which at that time Europe 
was everywhere suffering, the Prince of the Peace appeals to those 
who witnessed the mildness of the internal government of Spain. 

‘ Let my enemies say, if at this stormy epoch trials by the Inqui- 
sition, arbitrary imprisonment, severe punishments, were known amongst 
us. Afterwards, however, when the power had passed into other hands, 
our country was the scene of all sorts of calamities; thousands of 
Spaniards, accused of revolt or treason, and condemned to exile, excited 
mistrust and the compassion of foreigners; the national character was 
compromised, dishonoured, throughout Europe; but so long as I had 
the honour of presiding over the government, call to your recollection, 
my dear countrymen, that spies and informers were neither welcomed 
nor even tolerated. No family had to fear for the existence of a father, 
a son, a relative, or a friend. My administration has left no traces of 
blood; I have deprived the country of none of its children; the public 
prisons confined none but malefactors legally sentenced; state trials 
were extremely rare; they were rather menacing’ [warning ?] ‘than 
formal.t If any man adopted opinions which were dangerous or revo- 
lutionary, it was thought right to give him a salutary admonition, to 
intimate that his conduct was watched. If a man of talent inspired some 
apprehension, I lost no time in drawing him over to the service of the 
state: when suitably employed, he ceased to be dangerous; he became 
useful. They whom a rigid inflexibility, or even a marked distrust, 





* The insolence of the Inquisition had grown to such a pitch that Carlos ITI. 
had banished the Inquisitor-General, probably at the suggestion of Count de Aranda, 
When the news of the taking of the Havannah, by Lord Albemarle, on the 12th of 
August, 1762, arrived at Madrid, the king’s confessor observed, that on that same 
day, the year betore, the Grand Inquisitor had been banished, The Inquisitor was 
instantly recalled, 

+ This passage is evidently mistranslated: forma? (which we suppose to be the 
word used in the original Spanish) means in earnest—the very reverse of formaé in 
the common and every-day sense of the word, 
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might have rendered discontented and objects of apprehension, became 
attached to the government, which had laid open to them all the roads 
to honour and fortune. Who can accuse me of having feared the light 
of knowledge, or of seeking to extinguish it ?” 


Here we have a genuine picture, drawn in the most uncon- 
scious manner, of the mildest administration of despotism, the 
enlightened despotism so much praised in many parts of Europe 
at this moment. But let us judge honestly and impartially ; could 
anything above that be attempted by a minister of Carlos IV. 
between the years 1792 and 1798? ‘Two of the most enlightened 
Spaniards, Jovellanos and Saavedra, were called to the ministry 
wher Godoy obtained from the king his release from office. We 
ask, did they venture to do even so much ?—did they alter the 
course of government and policy which had been followed under 
their predecessor? Not at all. The obstacles to substantial 
improvements, to improvements which might lead to a regenera- 
tion of the country, could not be removed by anything but a revo- 
lution. 

Here we must undertake to explain, as well as we can, the 
nature of some of those difficulties. The Prince of the Peace 
could not touch upon some of them in common decency. With 
much good nature and an affectionate character, the king united 
suspicion and reserve. He loved Godoy, and whenever his enemies, 
not unsupported by the queen herself, attempted to shake the 
hold which the favourite had on his affection, he loaded him with 
additional wealth and honours. But Carlos had been made to 
suspect that even this highly-favoured friend of his was not safe 
from the seduction of French political notions. There is a 
curious fact which proves this state of mind in the king. 

When Godoy had obtained from his master that Jovellanos, 
one of the most learned and accomplished Spaniards of that 
period, should be called to the ministry out of the banishment 
into which court intrigue had sent him, the French Directory was 
governing France in a manner which gave a fair promise of far 
better days than that country had just passed through. Gedoy, 
who is well known to have possessed the art of writing a good 
letter, communicated to Jovellanos both his recall and his promo- 
tion; and concluded by saying, ‘ Come then, my friend, to our 
directory, and help us to serve the country.’ Jovellanos must 
have shown this letter to some enemy of Godoy. The detached 
phrase, about the Spanish directory, was immediately reported 
to the king. He asked Godoy for an explanation. Conscious of 
his innocence, he begged leave to bring instantly the copy he had 
kept ; but the king would not let him fetch it. He said he was 
satisfied, and desired the subject never to be mentioned. Yet the 
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misgiving occasioned by the report continued to prey tipon his 
mind, till, dethroned and fugitive, he confessed to his friend and 
companion in misfortune that the letter in question had con- 
stantly disturbed him. 

Perhaps the most inexplicable fact of the reign of Carlos IV. is 
the long continuance in office, as minister for the home depart- 
ment, (Gracia y Justicia,) of the Marquis Caballero. He was 
one of those men who might seem the immediate production of 
the powers of darkness—a perfect genius for the work of plunging 
mankind into the lowest depths of ignorance, mental slavery, and 
superstition. Caballero had been judge at Seville, where he mar- 
ried the sister of a titled nobleman, a lady worthy of a much 
better lot. He seems to have been chosen by the queen to coun- 
teract the influence of Godoy over her husband, and to be the 
instrument of her own designs, which, it would seem, the Prince 
of the Peace would not always promote. We believe that Carlos 
himself wished to have Caballero, as a sort of antagonist power to 
his own proneness to follow Godoy’s views. He could not doubt 
the loyalty of his friend ; but he suspected him of being too fond 
of progress and improvements. The queen herself, though smart- 
ing from the jealousy, or rather mortified pride, which Godoy’s 
long and decided preference of a lady, whom he married after- 
wards in France, excited in her, even long after her intimacy with 
him had ceased, valued him too much as a friend to wish his ruin. 
Instead of all other punishment, Caballero was inflicted upon the 
truant Prince of the Peace; and, unfortunately, upon the whole 
country too. Caballero’s power ceased only with that of Carlos 
himself; it ceased, and he wished to attach himself, of course, to 
the successor in the throne. But he was too bad even for Ferdi- 
nand VII.; and we believe that he was obliged to take refuge in 
France. It was Caballero who suppressed all the chairs of Moral 
Philosophy in the Spanish Universities; it was he who issued a 
royal order that, with the exception of the people who brought 
provisions for the market, no one should come to Madrid unless 
he had obtained leave from the king: it was he who, having all 
the patronage of the crown in his hand, contrived so to offend 
even those whom he appointed, that he had not a well-wisher in 
Spain. The Prince of the Peace was so far from being the sole 
dispenser of patronage, except in the army, that, rather than ask 
Caballero, he abstained from serving many persons whose talents 
he valued.* 





* The Prince of the Peace had formed the project of making the Spanish troops 
encamp in various parts of the country, in order to accustom them to the hardships 
and evolutions of war. He proposed this plan in a council of ministers, at which, 
as usual, the king was present. The mention of the camps was instantly followed 
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But there is one transaction which has raised a strong suspicion 
of his having wished to sacrifice great political interests to his 
own personal advantage—we mean the partition of Portugal in- 
tended by Napoleon, who had appointed him a share. The ques- 
tion is, did this scheme originate with Godoy, or was it a hasty 
conception of Napoleon himself, which he intended to lay aside 
as soon as it should have answered his purposes? Colonel Napier, 
one of the most just as well as most eloquent of modern historians, 
having, with his usual penetration, considered the whole transac- 
tion, is inclined to attribute the plan to Napoleon himself.* It 
adds weight to this opinion that Colonel Napier, though free 
from the vulgar prejudices against the Prince of the Peace, has 
evidently gone too far in the contempt with which he treats his 
personal character. Colonel D’Esménard defends his friend with 
unquestionable power upon this point. He observes that Napo- 
leon had for many years contemplated the reduction of Spain and 
Portugal as absolutely necessary to his comprehensive plan of 
hostilities against England. 

* The system of continental blockade,’ he proceeds, ‘ proclaimed on 
the 21st November, 1806, was the announcement of the unavoidable 
and proximate occupation of the Peninsula. It was easy to foresee the 
storm which threatened the Spanish territory and the reigning family. . . 


On the 5th of October, 1806, the Prince of the Peace published his 
address or proclamation,t a document which has acquired historical 





by a command of the king uot to say another word about them. He was not 
otfended with Godoy; but desired him, in private, to consult older men than him- 
self. Such facts disprove the total blindness of the king in regard to his favourite. 
We must add our conviction that it was Caballero who caused the imprisonment of 
the venerable Jovellanos at Majorca. Released by the revolution of Aranjuez, he 
was one of the very few respectable members of the central junta. His death must 
have been wretched, but for the support which he could not fail to derive from the 
consciousness of his integrity. On the dissolution of the central junta, he had 
attempted, with the other members of that body, to land at Cadiz, whither they had 
taken their flight from Seville by water. But the juntas of Cadiz and all the other 
provincial juntas were now ready to vent their resentment against the central, which 
had taken the power out of their hands. Jovellanos, who was very old and ina 
precarious state of health, was obliged to proceed by sea to a port of his native 
province Asturias. In a dying state, and wishing only to be allowed to expire on 
land, the popular phrensy compelled him to sail again, to try for admission in any 
other part of the coast. But he could not reach the land alive. A storm came 
upon the vessel, and the tossing hastened his death. 

* See History of the Peninsular War, vol. i. pp. 13, 14. 

+ Of this proclamation Colonel Napier says: ‘ A proclamation issued by the 
Prince of the Peace previous to the battle of Jena, although hastily recalled when 
the result of that conflict was knowa, sufficiently indicated the tenure upon which 
the friendship of the Spanish court was to be held.’— History of the Peninsular War, 
vol. i. p. 4. The following words are from a note of D'Esménard to the passage 
inserted above: ‘ The proclamation of the Prince of the Peace was antecedent to 
the Berlin decree by a few days only. . .. The battle of Jena took place on the 
15th or 16th of the same month of October, 1806. See the Second Part of these 
Memoirs, where the Prince of the Peace explains and justifies the measure he 
resorted to.’ The Second Part referred to by M. D'Esménard has not yet 
appeared. 
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importance, and which has at least refuted, beforehand, the numberless 
calumnies heaped upon him. This proceeding was blamed after the 
event had taken place: the defection of those who had urged him to it, 
who had offered to support the cause he was advocating, exhibited in 
more glaring colours the too-confiding boldness of the Spanish gene- 
ralissimo ; but it is self-evident that the man who carried patriotism and 
his sense of national independence to a degree of temerity, did not 
deserve to be accused, at a later period, of betraying his country to 
Napoleon.’* 

It requires great assurance in the enemies of the Prince of the 
Peace to proclaim such an accusation, after the letter of Ferdi- 
nand, the Prince of Asturias, to Napoleon, had left that worthless 
branch of royalty without defence against the same accusation, 
and all his advisers involved in a similar charge. Ferdinand, as 
is well known, had addressed himself on the 11th of October, 
1807, to the Emperor Napoleon, praying for his interference as 
the * hero destined by Providence to save Europe, and to support 
thrones: asking an alliance by marriage with Bonaparte, and 
requesting that this communication should be kept secret from his 
father.; Now the treaty of Fontainebleau, by which the Alentejo 





* D’Esménard, Introd. pp. xxxix. and xl. 

¢ See Colonel Napier, vol. i. p. 13. The French Ambassador Beauharnois, who 
hoped by this means to raise his daughter or niece (we do not remember which) to 
the Spanish throne, assisted Ferdinand in this transaction. ‘ After Ferdinand’s 
return to Spain in 1814,’ says D’Esménard, ‘ M. de Beauharnois received in Paris 
the grand cross of the order of Charles III.’ The character of Escoiquiz, Ferdi- 
nand’s tutor, is forcibly, and we believe truly, painted by the Prince of the Peace, 
vol. ii. p. 303, et seg.; but he has spared the Duke del Infantado, who assisted 
Ferdinand in this intrigue, and was one of Godoy's bitterest enemies. Infantado, 
being one of the best specimens of the Grandee class, becomes, when known, the 
clearest proof of its miserable degeneracy, and of the incurable mischiefs resulting 
from its exorbitant privileges. The Duke del Infantado’s mother was a German 
princess, connected by family with the late Queen Charlotte of England. She was 
a woman of vigorous understanding, and through her influence he received a better 
education than most persons of his class. Infantado was from his youth as ambi- 
tious of distinction, as nature had made him incapable of obtaining it fairly. The 
elevation of the Prince of the Peace mortified his family pride ; he looked up to the 
heir of the crown as a fit instrument to ruin Godoy ; and, in conjunction with the 
contemptible priest Escoiquiz, he is believed to have planned the address to Napo- 
leon. ‘There seems no doubt that he was one of the leaders in the insurrection of 
Aranjuez, which obliged Carles IV. to abdicate the crown. Holding the rank of 
General, he attempted the command of one of the first Spanish armies ‘vhick were 
opposed to the French; but only showed his total want of talent. He then turned 
his eyes towards politics, and finally, after the dispersion of the central junta, he 
was made one of the members of the weak and ineffectual regency of Cadiz. On 
the return of Ferdinand he expected that his influence would be in proportion to 
the attachment he had shown to that prince ; but we understand that the unfeeling 
man who had dethroned his own father, and allowed him to suffer want in exile, 
was equally ungrateful to the duke his friend. We have heard that Infantado’s 
conduct towards one, whom a person of the highest character and veracity, who 
knew him intimately, described to us as ‘ in disposition and evil tendencies as bad 
as Nero,’ was perfectly abject. To exhibit in the clearest light the evils of that 
political position which in the Duke del Infantado could thus pervert a character 
originally inclined to the path of fair and honest distinction, we will add an anec- 
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and the Algarves were to be erected into a principality for Godoy, 
was signed on the 27th, and ratified by Napoleon on the 29th, 
immediately after having received the two letters of Ferdinand 
and his father; that is, as soon as the opportunity was offered 
him of interfering in the quarrels of the royal family. As the 
French armies advanced, Ferdinand’s party, supposing that they 
came to set him on the throne, could hardly dissemble their joy. 
On the contrary, the Prince of the Peace, far from being buoyed 
up by the expectation of the new principality, immediately pro- 
posed to the king and queen the removal of the court to Anda- 
lusia. That measure, had it not been frustrated by the partisans 
of Ferdinand, would have given a more auspicious beginning tq 
the resistance against France, than the servile behaviour of the 
man who forced his way to his father’s threne only to put 
himself into the hands of the French emperor in the most abject 
manner conceivable. We perused the proclamation of Ferdinand, 
(a document which has not, to our knowledge, found its way into 
the histories of the Spanish revolution,) exhorting all his faithful 
subjects, the inhabitants of Madrid, to prepare themselves for the 
public reception of the emperor, who, as Ferdinand believed, was 
on his way to the capital of Spain. This proclamation was pla- 
carded in all the most frequented places of Madrid. 

Now the history of the last treaty of Fontainebleau is thus given 
by Colonel D’Esménard. It is supported both by internal pro- 
bability and external testimony; for that officer tells us, that he 
repeats word for word what he himself heard from the lips of the 
Grand Marshal Duroe, in the presence of Duroc’s brother-in-law, 
Don Joseph Hervas, a son of the Marquis of Almenara. 

‘On the 26th October, 1807, he (Napoleon) summoned Duroc to his 
presence. ‘ Attend to me, Grand Marshal. See Izquierdo, whether 





dote, the circumstances of which we know with the greatest certainty. When the 
central junta retreated to Seville, in 1809, a periodical called Semanario Patriotico 
was established in that city, which, though of short duration, owing to the jealousy 
of the Government, enjoyed considerable popularity. Antillon, one of the most 
upright and able Spaniards of that period, who died a member of the last Cortes of 
Cadiz, began in the Semanario an account of the military events which had occurred 
since the revolution of Aranjuez. The papers relating to that subject were by far 
the best compositions published in the periodical. As the narrative, however, got 
near the period of Infantado’s military command, the censor of the journal, an inti- 
mate friend of the editors, received a message from the duke, desiring him to call 
upon him. This was a presumptuous liberty, for the censor was a highly respected 
man, personally unknown to the duke, who had no right whatever to summon him to 
his presence. When, however, the censor called to know his excellency’s pleasure, 
he laconically told him, that he was determined not to allow his military command 
to be canvassed ; he therefore expected that no more papers on the history of the 
campaign should be allowed to appear, What means the duke might intend to 
employ, in case of disobedience, we know not: he was not in office, and could em- 
ploy no legal ones, The censor, however, could not safely resist the command, 
Such were the notions of freedom entertained by the Duke de} Infantado. 
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at your house, at Talleyrand’s, or at Hervds’s. This must have an end. 
I send the petty Bourbons of Etruria to the northern extremity of Por- 
tugal, with the title of Kings of Northern Lusitania; their dominion 
will be on the sea-coast. Junot is on the point of occupying Lisbon 
and the mouth of the Tagus ; he wiil maintain possession of the country. 
I shali then see what next. What has that Prince of the Peace to do 
in Spain? He acted last year the part of a bully. He it is who leads 
the court of Madrid. Tell him that he shall have the Algarves: let 
him be gone: I have no need of him to arrange matters with Charles IV. 
and his son, who are at variance with each other, and who both call for 
my assistance.” * 

We agree in D’Esménard’s explanation of this arrangement: 
the gift of the principality of the Algarves was a banishment. 
The Prince of the Peace saw it in that light. 

‘I have seen,’ says the Duke of Rovigo, quoted by Colonel D’Esmé- 
nard, ‘nothing to warrant the belief that the Prince of the Peace in- 
tended to take possession of the rast dominions of which he had secured 
to himself the enjoyment. On the contrary, the Prince of the Peace 
was already informed of the Milan decree, which appointed Junot 
governor of Portugal, and directed him to carry on the administration of 
it in the emperor’s name. The principajity of the Algarves was there- 
fore no longer in question, and the Prince no longer indulged in illusions 
respecting it. He summoned the king’s council to the palace of Aran- 
juez, and, after laying before them the dangers which threatened the 
monarchy, he caused his advice to be adopted, and every preparation to 
be made for the departure of the royal family for Seville.,—Memoirs of 
Rovigo, vol. iii. pp. 246, 24'7. 

We feel perfectly satisfied, both from our personal observation 
of the events themselves, and the mature reflection we have since 
bestowed on what we saw and heard at the time of the great 
change in Spain, that the Prince of the Peace allowed the treaty 
of Fontainebleau to be signed by Izquierdo, when he was already 
determined on the removal of the royal family to Seville. As to 
that removal we have already expressed our opinion: a similar 
step had been in contemplation in the reign of Carlos III., in 
consequence of the insurrection which endangered the life of his 
minister Squilace ; it was the best plan that could be adopted pre- 
paratory to putting the country under the protection of Great 
Britain ; it was the only way of preventing the murders, the rob- 
Weries, the peculations, which disgraced the otherwise noble resist- 
ance of the Spaniards to Napoleon. 

We shall close this long article with some observations on the 
individual character of Godoy. On the kindness and benevolence 
of his natural disposition his bitterest enemies have not been able 
to cast a doubt. The judge who, with two other counsellors of 


* Introduction to Godoy’s Memoirs, pp. liii. liv. 
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Castile, was appointed in 1808 to examine all the papers and 
documents of the Prince of the Peace, found a long list of persons, 
in straitened circumstances, who received yearly allowances from 
_ his private purse. In relieving distress he regularly expended 
upwards of 200,000 francs a year. Colonel D’Esménard refers 
himself to one of the persons who examined the papers, still living 
in Paris, for the accuracy of this fact. Godoy’s influence with the 
king was never employed for persecution ; yet he very frequently 
obtained mercy for various victims of the priests and courtiers. 
We have already named Jovellanos. We cannot omit the name 
of Olavide, an enlightened and public-spirited man, whom the In- 
quisition made a warning against similar church-disturbing qua- 
lities. He was imprisoned two years; he was, it is said, put to 
the torture; then exposed, in the degrading dress of a penitent, 
to a meeting of the principal inhabitants of Madrid, called toge- 
ther for that purpose ; and lastly consigned to a convent, from 
which, however, he made his escape to France. This atrocious 
persecution took place when Florida Blanca and De Aranda 
(themselves suspected of heterodox or philosophical opinions) had 
the government in their hands. Godov, who knew the difficulty 
and danger of speaking to the king in favour of Olavide, over- 
looked every objection, and finally obtained his recall. Olavide 
died at an advanced age in Spain, and the gratification of being 
allowed to pass his last years in that country seemed to have 
effaced the recollection of the outrages he had endured. 

The reader will, perhaps, feel a livelier interest in the instance 
of Godoy’s humanity which we are about to mention. We are 
particularly fortunate in being able to insert the account of his 
behaviour to two Englishmen, in the words of the individual to 
whose interposition the persons concerned owed a most unexpected 
as well as unqualified relief from a state of mental distress and 
personal suffering. We have been kindly allowed to insert the 
following letter to the writer of this article from an English noble- 
man, whose name, to those who have the happiness of knowing 
him, has long been synonymous with those of benevolence and 
humanity. ‘he account of the transaction is prefaced by what we 
also can certify to be an accurate description of Godoy’s manner. 


* London, 4th March 1836. 

‘ My Dear Sir,—I rejoice to hear you have thoughis of re- 
viewing the “ Life ofthe Prince of the Peace.” Your information and 
recollections must render your criticism of such a work interesting 
and instructive. You and I have so often conversed on the poli- 
tical character and career of that celebrated favourite, and on the 
effects of his power on the fortunes of Spain, and, indeed, on the 
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fate of Europe itself, that I think it possible that the unfavourable 
view I took of them, and which on dispassionate reflection I can- 
not honestly retract, may give a deeper tinge of severity to your 
comments than they would otherwise have assumed. It is fair 
therefore to remind you of some more favourable impressions 
which my slight intercourse and unimportant transactions with him 
left of his personal character on my mind. His manner, though 
somewhat indolent, or, as the French term it, nonchalant, was 
graceful and engaging. In spite of his education, which I pre- 
sume was provincial, and not of the best, his language appeared 
to me elegant and peculiar, and equally exempt from vulgarity and 
affectation. Indeed his whole demeanour announced, more than 
that of any untravelled Spaniard I ever met with, a mixture of 
dignity and politeness, of propriety and ease, which the early habits 
of good company are supposed (how truly I do not pretend to de- 
cide) exclusively to confer. He seemed born for a high station— 
without effort he would have passed in any mixed society for the 
first man in it, I never indeed conversed with him sufficiently to 
form any judgment of his understanding. Our interviews were 
mere interchanges of civility. But, a transaction, of no import- 
ance to the public, though of great interest to the parties con- 
cerned, took place between us, and he not only behaved with great 
courtesy to me, but showed both humanity and magnanimity. 

‘A young Englishman, of the name of Powell, had, before the 
war between England and Spain in 1804, engaged either with 
General Miranda, or some other South-American adventurer, in 
an expedition to liberate the Spanish colonies. He was taken. 
By law his life was forfeited; but he was condemned, by a sentence 
nearly equivalent to capital punishment, to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the unwholesome fortress of Omoa. His father, chief 
justice of Canada, on hearing the sad tidings, hastened to England. 
Unfortunately hostilities had recently commenced under circum- 
stances singularly calculated to exasperate the government and 
people of Spain. The chief justice was, however, determined to 
try the efficacy of a personal application to alleviate the sufferings 
of his son by a change of prison; for he despaired of obtaining 
his release. Having procured passports, he proceeded to Spain, 
furnished with a letter of introduction to the Prince of the Peace 
from me, to whom he applied as recently returned (in the spring 
of 1805) from thence, and not involved in the angry feelings and 
discussions which had preceded and followed the rupture between 
the two countries. 

‘The prince received him in the palace at Aranjuez, and imme- 
diately, on reading the letter, and hearing the story, badv the 


anxious father remain till he had seen the king ; and then left the 
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room for that purpose without ceremony or delay. He soon re- 
turned with an order duly signed, not for the change of prison, 
but for the immediate liberation of the young man. Nor was he 
satisfied with that act of humanity, but he added, with a smile of 
benevolence, that a parent who had come so far to render a service 
to his child would like to be the bearer of good intelligence him- 
self; and he accordingly furnished him with a passport, and per- 
mission to sail in a Spanish frigate then preparing to leave Cadiz 
for the West Indies. 

‘When I saw the Prince of the Peace, ten years afterwards 
(1814), at Verona, he lamented to me that his situation would 
become very precarious if Charles [V. were to die. He was de- 
sirous of ascertaining if he could, in that case, find an asylum in 
England. I heard of the event from which he apprehended such 
consequences, in 1821, and I, that very day, crossed the House of 
Lords, and related all the above particulars to Lord Liverpool, 
ending with a request for a passport for the Prince of the Peace. 
Lord Liverpool, as might be expected from a man of so kind a 
nature, was much struck, and even affected, by the story; but he 
remarked, with regret, that an English passport to a foreigner im- 
plied an invitation. The government, he said, was not prepared 
to invite the Prince of the Peace to England, but he authorized, 
and even urged me, to assure him that he would be unmolested if 
he arrived here, and that he should enjoy every protection for his 
person and property that a foreigner was entitled to. 

‘ The answer of the Prince of the Peace to my communication 
of this assurance was concise, and to the following purpose: “ He 
had for several years disposed of the resources of one of the richest 
kingdoms of the earth. During that period he had made the 
fortune of thousands and thousands; but I, a foreigner, and almost 
a stranger, was the first and only mortal who, since his fall, had 
ever expressed any sense or shown any recollection of any service, 
great or smail, received at his hands: I might judge from this of 
the sensation which my letter had produced.” 

‘I would have sent you the original letter, but, though I am 
confident that it is not lost, it is, to my great mortification, mis- 
laid—The above report of it, is in substance and brevity, correct. 
The Prince of the Peace never came to England. 


«Vi Ha 


We will not say much more; but it is fair to observe that, 
though the person who has so long occupied our attention cannot 
be considered in the light of a great statesman, it is not just, on 
the other hand, to describe him as a man who totally neglected 
his great and important charge that he might give himself up to 
pleasure. 
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The author of ‘ Doblado’s Letters from Spain’ has recorded in 
that work the character of Godoy, as given by a person of great 
acuteness, honour, and veracity, who assured him that in the year 
1793 ‘ There was every reason to believe, him active, intelligent, 
and attentive in the discharge of his duty; that he was perfectly 
exempt from all those airs and affectation which men who rise by 
fortune more than merit are apt to be justly accused of.’* 

The work of which the Prince of the Peace has given the first 
two volumes to the public proves, at least, that during his power 
he gave very close attention to the events of the period. We 
should not forget that he has been obliged to write his defence 
in the absence of all his papers and documents. Among those 
papers he tells us there is a regular journal of < all the acts in 
which he had taken part.’ A total neglect of business is per- 
fectly inconsistent with such a record. In regard to the alleged 
looseness of his morals, we cannot claim a right to sit in judg- 
ment; but we must declare, as the result of close observation, that 
no man was ever more tempted. At his public levees were seen 
the most beautiful women from every part of Spain, brought there 
by their fathers and husbands for the chance of engaging Godoy’s 
attention. Spaniards who clamour on this point should remem- 
ber, with shame, the state of morals among them, which this cir- 
cumstance indicates. 

Of the merits of the work, as a composition, we cannot say a 
great deal. ‘The author has trusted too much to a consciousness 
of mere talent, and forgotten the great difficulty of writing a good 
book. ‘The contents of the two volumes before us might have 
been reduced to one, with good effect; the author dwells too 
much on generalities, and indulges (according to the taste of his 
country) in declamation ; he can hardly state any thing simply. 
These defects are indeed very much magnified by the, translation ; 
not from any fault of the translator, but because English style is 
abhorrent from such pomp and ornament. ‘The author would do 
well to write the rest of the work himself, and then commit it, 
with the attesting documents, to a more experienced hand for 
arrangement and correction. 

We conclude with a wish that the present Spanish Government 





* Our readers will excuse us for mentioning that the author of ‘ Doblado’s Letters’ 
longs for an opportunity to correct the report to which he gave currency, that the 
imprisonment and cruel treatmeut of the venerable and patriotic Jovellanos origi- 
nated in the revengeful feelings of the Prince of the Peace. An attentive conside- 
ration of the contents of the Prince’s Memoirs, as well as the silence of his enemies 
in regard to any abuse of power for revenge and oppression, has convinced that 
writer that he was misled by false information. He conceives that all the acts of 
that kind which disgrace the last years of the reign of Carlos IV. originated in the 
queen, assisted by Caballero. We hope that the Prince of the Peace will fully clear 
himself of all such suspicions in the announced Second Part of his Memoirs. 
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will take the first opportunity of wiping away the stain of arbitra- 
riness and violence which the conduct of Ferdinand VII. and his 
ministry towards the Prince of the Peace has left upon the 
country wich applauded it. He has called for a trial; woe to 
the natio:: which can be deaf to such a demand, and can rest satis- 
fied with having inflicted punishment in the hour of passion and 
resentment ! 


W. 





Arr. III. 


THE POETS OF OUR AGE, CONSIDERED AS TO THEIR 
PHILOSOPHIC TENDENCIES. 


UCH of that which passes, in the present day, under the 
name of criticism, is but, in fact, another species of poetry. 
It depends for its interest on the reproduction of those feelings 
which had been excited by the author under review ; and the critic 
is but a second minstrel, who revives and modifies the impressions 
of the first. He poetizes on the poet. Schlegel’s‘ Lectures on the 
Drama’ recur to us as an admirable specimen of this kind of writ- 
ing. In his pages the inventions of the dramatist are reflected 
with a vividness which it is not, perhaps, disagreeable to our vanity 
to mistake for the unaided exercise of our own recollection ; while 
there is superadded to the marvellous effect of the ideal personages 
thus brought before us an ever-growing astonishment at the power 
of that genius which could first call them into being. ‘To those 
who need to have their imagination quickened—to those who are 
sufficiently confiding to see all that another sees—to those, finally, 
who have no objection to be occupied with a species of discourse 
where opinions “come like shadows and so depart,” nothing can 
be more entertaining or acceptable than this mode of criticism; 
which, however, it must be confessed, is better fitted to kindle and 
revive our past pleasure, than to give us principles by which to 
direct our admiration for the future. 

There is another species of criticism, in so little danger of being 
confounded with poetry and eloquence, that we are apt to wonder 
how it has sprung from an acquaintance with those arts. Men 
shrewd and inquisitive, great lovers of little matters, have some- 
times busied themselves with the creations of the poet. With rule 
in hand, and arithmetic on their fingers, they have measured and 
estimated the structures of imagination. These are they who dis- 
course with ardour on the double plot of a comedy; who mark 
out, as a separable object, the machinery of an epic; and who, as 
their especial prerogative, exercise a dull and spiritless control 
over all similes and metaphors. From the very art of pleasure 
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and of mental luxury they extract materials for the most painful 
lassitude ; and, as if to illustrate the inseparable union of good 
and evil i in this world, they fasten down their wooden commentaries 
in pieces of all shapes and sizes at the foot of the pages of genius. 
We are told that this race of eritics is nearly extinct. We pray 
heaven that this be true. They were two of ‘Pharaoh’s plagues at 
once—flies and darkness. 

It is not the part of the critic, on the one hand, to imitate the 
raptures of the poet, as it certainly is not his office, on the other 
hand, to weaken or disturb their influence. His duty is to explain. 
The critic will not elbow the poet, but he will follow him through 
all the mazes of his thought ; will presume to judge of him in his 
loftiest ecstacies ; will know ‘alw ays what it is he does, and by 
what means he produces his effect ; will have estimated the force 
and frequency of those passions and sympathies to which he makes 
his appeal, and will thus be able to pronounce on the nature and 
success of his endeavour. He will also discriminate those philo- 
sophical ideas (if such there be) which have guided the imagina- 
tion of the poet, or towards the establishment of which his writings 
have assisted. 

As men advance in intellectual culture, more and more of their 
well-being must depend upon the tenor of their philosophical spe- 
culations. ‘There is an adv ersity and a prosperity not witnessed by 
the world, and whose theatre is the silent chamber of the student. 
Wherever human feeling exists, there Poetry will follow. She has, 
therefore, in these later times, advanced from the field of great 
actions and high enterprise, and has entered with all her glowing 
imagery into the haunts of meditation. She has pitched her tent 
in the solitudes of philosophy. As the warrior has heretofore been 
fired by the recorded achievements of his predecessors in his tre- 
mendous path of ambition ; as the lover has hung over the joys 
and affections of other lovers like himself; so now may the student 
attend with his own peculiar pleasure to ‘the doubts ‘and tribula- 
tions, the toil, the mystery, the elation and the gloom of other 
men who have also wandered in the pathiess regions of meditation, 
fashioning their cloud-temples as they went. “Tf Poetry lias ex- 
ended her empire, the critic must, in the same proportion, enlarge 

lisknowledge and his capacity of feeling; and, since she now finds 
-Ne materials of her power in those deep emotions which attend on 
the inquiry after truth, it is here also that he must follow her. 

A peculiar licence seems to be given, by general consent, to the 
speculations of the poet. Bards were the first teachers of theo- 
logy. A bold and fervid imagination invented, in one age, what 
became in the next the settled tradition of the multitude. Dis- 
possessed of the office of teacher, the poet is now more prone to 
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question, than to icrease, our articles of faith. But this question- 
ing results from the same spirit of boundless curiosity and free 
imagination ; andthe same character of mind, which at one period 
would have given a creed to a nation, is distinguished at another 
as the assailant of its faith. Men feel that religion is generally 
safe in the hands of the poet; for religion is the enduring poetry 
of the human race. It is the ideal of a life; the reconstruction 
of a world that our disappointments have shattered; a region of 
untouched hopes, and desires placed beyond the reach of frustra- 
tion. It is lamentable that this retreat for wounded spirits, this 
possession for aspiring minds, should so often be distracted by the 
disputation of fanatics ; should become, sometimes, a profitable 
speculation in the hands of avarice—sometimes a conquered pro- 
vince beneath the sway of bigotry. How often have men wished 
that the poets had their ewn again, and could keep it as their 
own! 

Dr. Johnson has given the title of ‘metaphysical poets’ to 
Cowley, Donne, and others of the like character. He should have 
rather called them erudite, or pedantic. At all events, the title 
may be far more justly applied to a class of poets of our own 
time; and of these especially to Wordsworth, Shelley, and Cole- 
ridge. It is the purpose of the present article to make a few ob- 
servations on the philosophy of each of these writers. 

Wordsworth merits to be called a religious poet. The feelings he 
wishes to excite are of this description. No theme is more frequent 
in his pages than the responsibility and allegiance of man to a su- 
perior power. On no occasion does his indignation rise so high as 
when it is necessary to rebuke those philosophers who persist in 
limiting their minds to the material objects around them. But, 
though the sentiments he dwells upon are so fervid, confident, and 
encouraging, there lies a lurking scepticism at the basis of all. The 
leading idea of the ‘ Excursion’ is simply this, that a religious 
faith springs from the imagination, excited by the beauty of inani- 
mate creation; that the love of nature is our best divinity. This, 
with some indefinite intimation of a law of duty, is the amount of 
the creed it teaches. The poem exhibits no absolute first truth 
from which to argue down to human feelings ; but theologic faith 
is made to spring up from those sentiments which are more usually 
regarded as the result of ‘t. With this writer, it is the imagination 
and the heart of man which originate those ‘ powers and thrones 
and principalities’ that bear rule over this lower world. His heaven 
owes its form and existence to the eye of the beholder. It is not 
in the absolute infinitude beyond us, but in the blue concave, bent 
down and rounded by human optics, that he finds his celestial 
country. 
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The ‘ Excursion’ opens with a pathetic narrative of the gra- 
dual decline and ultimate dispersion of a family which inhabited 
a lonely cottage on a heath. After this narrative (which serves to 
introduce us to the character of the chief speaker in the discourses 
which follow) the pedlar, and a poet his companion, proceed to 
visit an unhappy sceptic, living in complete seclusion amongst the 
hills. This solitary has been disappointed in all his political hopes, 
been bereaved of all his domestic happiness, and deserted of all 
his religious faith. Here there is much for the teacher of wisdom 
to perform. This individual is to be restored to activity, to hope, 
to belief. Yet, what is the amount of doctrine which the pedlar, 
the personification of wisdom, unfolds upon this occasion? Excel- 
lent sentiments are here and there divulged ; the origin of Greek 
and Chaldean superstitions is poetically described; and the best 
affections of our nature are captivatingly set forth. Thus a bland 
and beneficial influence is exerted. But, should the reader inquire 
too pertinaciously into the truth which, after much ostentation of 
philosophy, is taught this unhappy sceptic, he will find that little 
has been offered for the reason to lay hold of. The sage advises 
his patient to chase the wild deer upon the mountains, and better 
advice for health and cheerfulness of spirits it were impossible to 
give. But we suspect that his doubts could not have been much 
enlightened by being told to 


‘Rise with the lark! your matins shall obtain 
Grace, be their composition what it may, 
If but with hers performed ;” 


and by other instructions of the like description. Unfortunately 
the love of nature does not always beget the love of man, nor in- 
variably conduct to any orthodox theology. 

The three speakers afterwards adjourn to a church-yard, where 
they encounter the rector of the secluded parish. On him they 
call for a solution of their difficulties. ‘Is man a child of hope? 
asks the principal orator. But even the priest avoids a decisive 
answer. 

‘Our nature (said the priest in mild reply) 
Angels may weigh and fathom: they perceive, 
With undistempered and unclouded spirit, 
The object as it is; but for ourselves, 
That speculative height we may not reach: 
The good and evil are our own. 
Spite of proudest boas: 
Reason, best reason, is to imperfect man 
An effort only, and a noble aim ; 
A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 
Still to be courted—never to be won!’ 
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The priest then enters on a description of the varieties of cha- 
racter which his little flock has displayed—a description which 
seems to have no other end than to show the inevitable diversities, 
both of temper and opinion, that belong to our multiform hu- 
manity. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to name two writers who would 
better endure to be compared and contrasted than Wordsworth 
and Shelley. Inthe first we find much simplicity of method, but 
an intricate and involved manner of thinking; in the last we have 
a simplicity in the speculative idea, but a complexity in the de- 
velopment. Both are men of great subtlety of thougit ; but in 
Wordsworth it is the subtlety of reflection—in Shelley, of imagina- 
tion. Wordsworth delights to agglomerate round an ordinary 
object a multitude of thoughts and feelings gathered from the re- 
motest source; Shelley creates the image that he paints. In the 
author of the ‘Excursion’ we have nothing spontaneous, nothing 
personal. With level wing and in wide circle he skirts the ho- 
rizon of human passion, but nothing betrays that he has ever 
descended into the conflict. He seems to think on behalf of 
others, not. himself; and his faith is a sort of proxy for mankind. 
The poetry of Shelley, on the contrary, bursts from him with a 
single and genuine impulse. He is the least wise of the two, but 
has the greater love of truth; possesses the least knowledge of 
man, but brings to the cause of humanity a fiercer zeal, and a 
stronger conviction. 

Their prominent faults as writers correspond with these cha- 
racteristics. Shelley, revolving on his own ideas, presents us with 
a splendour of diction, and a crowd of images that often convey 
no new topics of thought; reminding us of those pyrotechnic ex- 
hibitions where fresh fire is perpetually rushing from a hundred 
jets, but the same flaming and solitary word stands fixed and 
unchanged before us. Wordsworth, on the other hand, has fre- 
quently bestowed the labour of a consummate artist on materials 
tame, trifling, and insipid. The ‘Revolt of Islam’ is the inter- 
minable reproduction of the same ideas, from which the poet could 
not extricate himself; the ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets’ give evidence 
of a bard in utter despair of a subject on which to expend his 
verse. 

In harmony of versification Shelley is the least laboured, but 
the more varied and original ; in the use of language he is the least 
select, but far more fresh, exuberant, and versatile. 'To Words- 
worth must be allowed a more calm and extensive survey of hu- 
man nature, and a more methodized knowledge of the principles 
which regulate society; but to Shelley it was given, in a more 
eminent degree, to unite the wildest and boldest fancy with feeling 
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the most acute. He is the most poetical of poets. Much of his 
writings we should wish, on many accounts, to blot; but that 
which would remain after such obliteration would be pre-eminently 
poetic—the very rapture of the muse. His strain produces a 
kind of exquisite delirium, which rises and swelis, and, it must be 
added, which passes away, with the music of the song. 

The early works of Shelley betrayed so angry and pugnacious 
a spirit, that not only men jealous of their creed were shocked and 
alarmed, but the more phlegmatic philosopher, who is prepared for 
the expression of all opinions, felt annoyance and disgust, and was 
slow to recognise genius apparently connected with so perverse and 
acrida humour. A tolerant mind must be as much revolted at the 
tirade of Shelley against priests and monarchs, as at any commina- 
tion that might in turn be fulminated against the author of them. 
But his after-works were distinguished by a clearer temper; and 
now that the bard is gone, and his best performances stand forth as 
the most conspicuous, we regard him in the light of some pagan 
poet—some heathen classic, who has little more connexion than 
Lucretius with the manners and doctrines of our own day. 

Of all the longer poems of Shelley, « Alastor, or the Spirit of 
Solitude,’ is that which probably affords the most unmingled plea- 
sure to the reader; but the ‘Prometheus Unbound’ is his most 
ambitious effort ; and to this we must have recourse for an ex- 
position of his philosophy. 

When Hobbes pronounced it to be mutual fear which drove 
men into society, and retained them in it, he expressed only one 
of several truths which related to his subject. But it was a truth, 
and one of wide import. Mutual distrust has often laid man- 
kind at the feet of a tyrant; and the same terror with which it 
was found necessary to invest an earthly ruler, was also trans- 
ferred to the monarch of the skies. When men are improved in 
cultivation of mind and temper, the fear of each other can no longer 
drive the whole mass into slavery. Now, it is just possible to con- 
ceive of astate of human nature, in which mutual confidence and 
good-will should so entirely predominate, as to render unneces- 
sary every kind of harsh constraint. ‘To creatures so wise, benevo- 
lent, and free, neither earth nor heaven would contain any object 
of terror. The reign of fear, it may be said, would then be sup- 
planted by that of love. This happy revolution forms the subject 
of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ 

The poem opens with the Titan lying on his rock. Ione and 
Panthea (sisters to Asia, the wife of Prometheus) are sitting at 
his feet, and form a sort of chorus. By what appears to us a 
very bungling invention, the phantasm of Jupiter himself is 
called up to repeat the prophetic curse which Prometheus, when 
first chained to his rock, has bestowed on the tyrant of the skies, 
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After the phantasm of Jupiter has performed his singular office, 
Mercury descends, accompanied by the Furies, and, with the 
threat of further torments attempt to subdue the mind of the 
uncomplying Titan. Prometheus is inflexible. The Furies tor- 
ture him by exhibiting visions that are deemed likely to wound 
the peace of goodness. After his agony, a crowd of gentle and 
hopeful spirits ascend from |the earth, to comfort and console, 
‘Spirits that breathe, and sicken not, 
The atmosphere of human thought.’ 

The second scene introdues us to the banished Asia. Panthea 
is with her. The time is now approaching for the triumph of 
Prometheus and the principle of love. Asia is full of vague and 
happy prognostications. She and Panthea are conducted by 
fauns and spirits and echoes, to the realm of Demogorgon, where 
a chariot is waiting to carry them to the heights where Prometheus 
s lying. 

Jupiter is next seen upon his throne, triumphing in his om- 
nipotence. Demogorgon, who is here called Eternity, ascends, 
and compels him from his seat of power, pronouncing that the 
tyranny of heaven is for ever at an end. ‘The god struggles— 
threatens—but in vain : 

‘The elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 
And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory!’ 


Hercules now releases Prometheus, who again receives his 
Asia ; and the rest of the piece is occupied with celebrating the 
happy change which now takes place over the whole world. The 
earth and the moon are here introduced as holding dialogue 
together—a hazardous invention, which is, however, fully justified 
by the bold lyrics which are given to these extraordinary speakers. 


Tue Eartu. 
‘ The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness ! 
The boundless, overflowing, bursting, gladness, 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 
Ha! ha! the animation of delight 
Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 
And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 


Tuz Moon. 
‘ Brother mine, calm wanderer 
Happy globe of land and air, 
Some spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 
Which penetrates my frozen frame, 
And passes with the warmth of flame, 
With love and odour and deep melody 
Through me, through me ! 
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Tue Earn. 
‘Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 
My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains, 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguishable laughter. 
The oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 
And the deep air’s unmeasured wildernesses, 
Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing after.” 


And in this strain they procec to interchange their joy and 
congratulation. What is “the exact transformation which society 
may possibly or probably undergo, or by what means it is to be 
brought about, are questions which it is perhaps hardly fair to ask 
of poets. We must be content to learn that the present hideous 
iorms of moral distortion will one day be loosened from mankind, 
and scattered to the winds, and that they will appear clothed in 
ideal purity. It must be confessed, however, that Shelley has 
taken but a limited view of the nature of man. Benevolence may 
be the first ingredient in human happiness, but it cannot be the 
only one, nor can it continue to exist unless complicated with 
other impulses and desires. 

When the name of Coleridge is mentioned in connexion with 
philosophy, we are led immediately to refer rather to his prose 
works than to his poems. To enter, however, into an argumenta- 
tive examination of these, would conduct us into an endless la- 
byrinth. We musi cudure, therefore, to pass for mere dogmatists, 
when we assert that he who hopes to find in them avy distinct 
system, or just concatenation of thought, will be grievously dis- 
appointed, but he who reads for the brilliant fragments he may 
collect will be amply rewarded. ‘To adopt a mode of illustration 
of his own, i! a line be drawn with admirable sense written at one 
end, and hopeless obscurity at the other, Mr. Coleridge would be 
the punctum indifferens between the two, ‘which may be con- 
ceived as both, in as far as it may be either.’ 

Men who combine a tenacious habit of reasoning with great 
susceptibility of feeling, are often doomed on the subjects of theo- 
logy to suffer a painful alternation of doubt and belief. Truths 
Ww hich have flashed upon the mind vivid as lightning, have proved 
as difficult as it to be arrested or retained. In this ‘interchange of 
light and darkness, Coleridge seems to have had large experience. 
Finding no steadfast footing in philosophy, he betook him to the 
sacred oracles. But he carried with him his old intellectuai habits, 
and sought an independent ground in human reason for truths 
which his wiser countrymen receive with silent acquiescence, as 
beyond the present scope of our faculties. Metaphysics were 
revisited to find a demonstration for the Trinity, and Kant was 


made subservient to St. Athanasius. It is evident that philo- 
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sophy pursued after this fashion could lead to no satisfactory 
result. 

Coleridge has claimed the merit of having thrown many a truth 
into general circulation through the medium of conversation. He 
may, ” perhaps, be taxed also with having, through the same me- 
dium,—by the charm of eloquence, and the fascination of his 
name, and the attraction of mystery,—exercised an unfortunate 
influence over minds, themselves of an influential order. He had 
power to darken knowledge, and his admirers are worshipping the 
eclipse. 

The constitution of his mind was essentially poetic ; his rea- 
soning powers, strong as they were, lay too much under the 
influence of his feelings to be adapted to the calm as well as 
severe toils of philosophy. To his poetry, therefore, we turn. 
Here, however, we find no peculiar idea of a philosophical cha- 
racter; but a habit of intense thought is perceptible throughout. 
What is most predominant is a continual aspiration after a ‘future 
life, without a corresponding confidence in immortality. He 
is never reconciled to earth, and never confident of Heaven. 
He wishes to exert a happy influence over his readers ; but his 
muse is then strongest when his own hopes are at the lowest. He 
sings at the portal of the temple, sitting between its two guardians, 
Doubt and Faith. 

There is no master-work of this poet that could be pointed out as 
especially exhibiting his mode of thought. All his writings are 
fragmentary. He wanted that inferior talent which constructs a 
plot, and fills up the vacancies from theme to theme. Besides 
which, he wrote ever from himself, from the fulness of his heart. 
His poetry waited on the changes of his mood, on the agitations 
ofa many-thoughted spirit. In point of style, he is superior, we 
think, to either Shelley or Wordsworth. He never exhibits the 
giddy luxuriance of the first, nor that slow and toilsome pro- 
gression which too often distinguishes the author of the ‘ Excur- 
sion. 

It remains for us to say something on the influence and ten- 
dency of these our metaphysical poets. In immediate impres- 
sion on the minds of their countrymen, it need hardly be men- 
tioned that they have all been surpassed by their contemporary, 
Byron, whom, though dealing often in matters of philosophy, we 
have not ventured to rank ‘amongst philosophical poets. His 
opinions were the direct offspring of his wayward passion. He 
doubted and denied because the crowd believed; when-he found 
that there was another crowd that disbelieved, he became inclined 
to repudiate his infidelity. His influence was sudden, violent, 
and brief. It seems already to have subsided, and to have taken 
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its place in the history of the past. The influence of the more 
thinking poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Coleridge, was more slow 
in its origin, and more limited in its circle, but continues, and 
will long continue, to operate. 

How far the revolutions which take place, whether in politics, 
religion, or taste, are ‘affected by those individual minds which 
ostensibly conduct them, and how far by the irresistible current 
of events, has often been a subject of dispute. It was formerly 
the prevailing fashion to regard them as the work of the great 
hero, literary or political, of his day ; and men were never tired 
of wondering what would have been the fate of letters or of 
Europe, if such and such persons had never lived, or, having 
lived, had encountered a different fortune. Irritated, at length, 
by these endless and futile speculations, some have lately shown a 
disposition to put out of the account altogether the influence of 
the hero of his age, and to attribute every great change in human 
life toa current of thought or feeling amongst the multitude—a 
current owing its existence and direction to circumstances that 
bear upon society at iarge. But, as is usual, both extremes are in 
error. If the wants and passions of the age raise up their cham- 
pion, that champion has his own peculiar constitution of mind, 
which, being elevated into a place of command, gives its character 
to the change that is operated. Thus, every revolution in philoso- 
phy and politics takes half its character from the multitude, and 
half from the ruling mind that conducts it. Had Leothe Tenth, 
says one party, conciliated Luther, as at one time he might have 
done, there would have been no Reformation. Had Luther never 
been born, says another party, the Reformation would nevertheless 
have taken place. Certainly, the human race would not have 
stood still for want of a Luther; but let us suppose that this re- 
former had been other than he was—that he had possessed, for 
instance, the same natural powers of intellect, and the same moral 
qualities, but had wanted the acquirements of learning, so as to 
be unable to ally his cause with that of letters—he would in that 
case have headed a sect of dissentients from the Church of Rome, 
bat he would never have engaged either princes or scholars in its 
defence. He would have been the teacher of a heresy, but not 
the founder of the Protestant Church; and the religious contests 
of Germany would have taken place between the people and their 
rulers, not between separate states and principalities. 

It is not, however, of such men as Luther that we have here to 
speak, but of champions of very inferior achievements; champions 
of opposite modes of philosophic thought in an idly speculative 
age. Both Wordsworth and Coleridge, but especially the former, 
cling tenaciously to the antique world, to the chance treasures 
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and venerated relics of the past : they would govern the future by 
the feelings and principles which history has bequeathed them. 
Shelley, disuniting himself from the present and the past, called 
for a reconstruction of society upon fresh principles, drawn from 
a direct examination of human nature. Both parties disguise 
their subject in the flattering colours of imagination ; both, there- 
fore, are liable te the charge of error; and we can attempt to com- 
pare only the general tendency of the two modes of thinking. 

He who holds that society is destined to arrive at a far more 
perfect organization than any it has yet exhibited, and believes 
that mankind possess within themselves the means by which it is 
to be produced, will applaud the poet of bold anticipation. He 
who thinks that the future will only reproduce the past, somewhat 
changed and modified; who has no confidence in principles 
based in human reason itself, and fears to lose every lucky influ- 
ence, however slight and accidental, doubting always where to 
find a substitute—will give his approbation to the poet who endea- 
vours to cement and preserve for future generations all the tra- 
ditionary sentiments of the past. Wordsworth will find his ad- 
mirers amongst those who wish to retain old feelings, yet share 
the freedom of philosophical inquiry. Shelley will collect his parti- 
sans amongst those who seek for a new faith in the new destinies 
of mankind. If the world is standing still, Wordsworth is the 
best of poets; if it is fated to advance to some happiness yet un- 
experienced, the poetry of Shelley, with all its faults, has the 
noblest tendency. 

Had Shelley so worked out his ideas as to give them a logical 
distinctness, he would have been one of the most influential minds 
of his age. As it is, he can only affect the dispositions of a few 
speculative and imaginative readers. His reveries are felt to be 
so foreign to the real business of life, that the most anxious of 
political alarmists could anticipate from them no evil consequences. 
We can as little expect that any political influence should emanate 
from the ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ as that the honesty of the times 
should be corrupted by Wordsworth’s panegyric upon Rob Roy. 

Finally, let none, in comparing these two poets, while he notes 
the palpable deficiencies in the creed and philosophy of Shelley, 
fail to observe also the peculiar force with which he has seized 
upon some of the most refined feelings and noblest sentiments of 
human nature. If he refused to acknowledge any obiigation 
superior to that which society imposes, he at least presented to 
the mind such an image of society as encourages the boldest as- 
pirations, and implies, as the requisite of its existence, a high 
standard of moral purity. If he was destitute of a religious 
belief, let it be confessed that those moral ideas which constitute 
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our notion of the godlike were not absent from his mind; he saw 
beauty in nature, and benevolence in man, and he worshipped 
them there. If he omitted to teach the hope of immortality, a 
sentiment so fruitful in good consequences, he displayed a glow- 
ing faith in the ultimate happiness of the whole family of man- 
kind—a faith which, in the opinion of those who share it with 
him, will be allowed to cover a multitude of faults. 


D. 





Art. IV. 
MUNICIPAL REFORM, AS REQUIRED FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


OVERNMENT has signified its intention of introducing a 
Bill for the reform of the corporation of the city of London. 
The simple fact of such an announcement proves that in this 
country the principles of municipal government are but little 
understood. Were it otherwise, we should have had, long ago, 
some uniform system of local government applicable to every 
town and district of the United Kingdom, and should not now be 
promised merely an amendment of .the local institutions existing 
im one corner of London, without any reference to the general 
question of what is best, or what is really required, for the metro- 
polis at large. 

Our legislators have made one discovery which, we trust, has 
impressed us with a becoming admiration of their wisdom. They 
have discovered that in some parts of the country the people ought 
to have a control over their own affairs. This was a happy thought. 
By and by,—but let us be patient,—the bright idea will occur 
to their minds that in every part of the country the people ought 
to have the same power. Thus, in good time, we may hope to 
see a free-born Englishman enjoying as much liberty in municipal 
matters as a native of Prussia: for it is a curious fact, that, with 
the advantage of a more popular form of government than is 
possessed by most of the nations on the Continent, we are 
struggling at the present moment to obtain the same rights which 
the despotic, or almost despotic, rulers of most of the German 
states have already conceded to their subjects. It is doubtful 
whether there is a country in Europe in which the machinery for 
the regulation of local business was so complicated, or in which 
the people enjoyed so little direct control over their own local 
affairs,* as the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, up 
to the time of passing the Municipal Reform Bill of last session. 

And what has that Bill done? It has establishec a principle 
of popular representation in 178 towns, leaving every other town 
in England, and the whole system of county management, pre- 





* Even Turkey is not an exception. 
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cisely in the same state as before. Powers have indeed been 
given to the Crown to grant charters of incorporation to other 
towns and boroughs, on the petition of the inhabitants ; but those 
powers are wholly nugatory, for every town and borough is under 
some local Act, which must be specifically repealed before a new 
town council can supersede the existing boards. 

The excellence of the Bill was its destructive character. It has 
razed to the ground a certain number of the strongholds of cor- 
ruption ; but no attempt has been made, nor appears even to have 
been thought of, to form a comprehensive plan of local govern- 
ment for the whole country. 

We had hoped that the precedent of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill (the most statesmanlike measure we have had for 
many years) would have put an end to the folly of patchwork 
reforms. How unsatisfactory would have been that attempt to 
dispauperize the labourer, if the operation of the Act had been 
limited to some of the worst regulated parishes! It is admitted 
that popular municipal institutions are required for the people, 
why then not give them to the whole people ? 

There are two reasons why there should be a uniform system 
of local management throughout the country. The first is, that 
all systems cannot be equally good, and it is everywhere desir- 
able to have the best. Now the principle of self-appointed and 
irresponsible commissioners is either better or worse than that of 
local representation and responsibility. If better, why establish 
any town councils? if worse, why permit the old boards anywhere 
to exist? The second reason 1s, that the task of legislation is 
greatly simplified, and avast amount of useless expenditure saved, 
by creating at once the machinery necessary for all local busi- 
ness that may arise, instead of having continually to make new 
arrangements, pass new laws, and appoint a new set of officials, 
before an object can be effected in the district to which it relates. 
The best illustration of this fact is the proposed measure of regis- 
tration for births, marriages, and deaths. If the machinery of 
the new Poor Law Bill had not Leen brought into existence, it 
could not have been applied to the purposes of registration, and an 
efficient body of registrars could not have been formed, unless at 
a cost of double or treble that of the present plan. 

The time, however, has not yet arrived for our rulers properly 
to appreciate the advantages of legislating upon broad so general 
principles. ‘The attention of the House is again to be occupied 
with one of those questions of mere detail, which a wise govern- 
ment would have included in one comprehensive enactment. 

The inconvenience of having distinct measures of reform for 
different municipal bodies will be more strikingly marked in the 
case which we are now about to consider, than in any other. A 
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Bill might be introduced for the incorporation of Birmingham, and 
a separate Bill for the incorporation of Manchester, without much 
impeding the practical working of either, since the inhabitants of 
the one town would be in nowise affected by the provisions of the 
Bill for the other; but the city of London and the metropolis are 
not different towns. London is one and indivisible. The inha- 
bitants of the metropolis have a variety of interests in common ; 
and those interests cannot be provided for by legislating for one 
district, as if it had no dependence upon, nor connection with, the 
surrounding neighbourhood. There is much of the business of 
local administration which cannot, without public detriment, be 
divided among different districts of the metropolis. 

The navigation of the river, for example, cannot be placed 
under the control of municipal bodies in Limehouse, Southwark, 
Westminster, and the City, without giving rise to a worse system (if 
indeed that be possible) of mischievous and complicated harbour 
regulations than the present. ‘This is a question properly belonging 
not to the City, which is not more closely connected with the river 
than the Tower Hamlets, or the Borough, but to the whole 
municipality of London. ; 

Another example is the management of the sewers, which 
obviously require to be constructed upon some general principle 
regulating their dimensions and levels, and to be placed under 
the, superintendence of one body of surveyors. 

A third is the direction of the police force. 

A fourth is the regulation of the carriage ways; in reference, 
for instance, to the obstructions created by carts, omnibuses, gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, &c.,and the misconduct of their drivers. These 
are matters upon which there ought not to be one law for Cheap- 
side and another for Oxford-street ; but which, it is also clear, 
should not be brought continually before the legislature, to the 
hinderance of business of national importance. 

These are striking cases illustrative of the necessity of some 
plan of centralized organization. But for all municipal busi- 
ness, whether requiring the superintendence of a central board 
or not, it is the interest of the inhabitants of every district of the 
metropolis that the whole of London should be placed under 
the best possible system of local government. No part of the 
Strand can be badly paved or lighted, without being a nuisance 
to the passengers through it, whether they live at the east or the 
west end of the town. No street in Whitechapel, or St. Giles’s, can 
be allowed to become a nursery of thieves, without endangering 
the property of persons who live perhaps in Sloane-street or Bel- 
grave-square. No parish in Southwark, or St. Luke’s, can be made, 
by ill cleansing, the seat of disease and pestilence, without affecting 
the health of persons living far beyond the immediate vicinity. 
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What then is the duty of Government? To amend, Act by Act, 
the 500 different Acts of Parliament that have been passed at 
various times for local purposes in the metropolis? or to grapple 
with the whole subject, whatever difficulties may beset it, and 
place it at once and for ever upon a right foundation? This 
question we have already answered. It is necessary, however, to 
give a more particular and definite explanation of the object to be 
accomplished. 

To determine the exact measure of municipal reform required 
for the metropolis, it is necessary to inquire :— 

First. What are the duties to be performed ? 

Secondly. How are they performed at the present moment ? 

Thirdly. What ought to be the constitution of the bodies upon 
whom those duties should devolve ? 

To begin the inquiry systematically, we should consider wherein 
a national, or state government, differs fronf*a municipal institu- 
tion. ‘The government of a state exists for the purpose of forming 
and enforcing general laws or rules, by which one class of 
persons may be prevented from unduly interfering with the liber- 
ties and interests of another class; and also for the purpose of 
effecting a number of common objects, which are best promoted 
by a system of combined exertion, or co-operation upon a large 
scale. A national government does not exist for business of mere 
detail, nor for the purpose of doing that for the people, which the 
people can do equally well, and perhaps more effectually, for 
themselves. 

Municipal institutions are required, first, as part of the ma- 
chinery for giving effect to the will of the national government ; 
and, secondly, as the means of making local regulations, which do 
not interfere with the rights or interests of the inhabitants of other 
districts, and which do not violate the principles of general legis- 
lation and government recognised by the state. 

The objects, therefove, embraced by municipal institutions are 
of a much more extensive nature than is generally supposed. 

They may, according to the general policy of the state, include 
all or any number of the following objects :— 

1. INTERNAL Communication.—Paving and lighting, the re- 
pairs of roads, and regulations for the traffic along the streets 
and highways. 

2. Pustic Heattu.—Including the drainage, sewers, and 
sanatory regulations. 

3. Epucation.—Schools for children, colleges, scientific insti- 
tutions. 

4. Poxice.—Including the prevention* of crime, by watch and 





* See an able treatise on this subject by Mr. Chadwick. 
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ward, as well as the apprehension of criminals : also, management 
of prisons, and precautions against accidents from fire, &e. 

5. RELIEF OF THE Poor, and suppression of mendicity. 

6. Pustic Buitpines.—Churches, town-halls, and other places 
of assemblage. 

7..Pustic AMusEMENTS.—Theatres, public gardens, and gym- 
nasiums. 

8. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The powers exercised by many of the old corporations extended 
to all or most of these objects ; other corporations had more limited 
powers, and appeared to exist solely in order to appropriate to their 


own use the money that fell into their hands. One serious defect of 


the Municipal Reform Bill was, that it did not define the nature 
and extent of the jurisdiction given to these bodies, so that what 
may be done by one corporation is by no means a rule for the 
conduct of another.~ Our present purpose, however, is simply to 
inquire what kind of functionaries are supposed to discharge the 
duties included under the above heads in the metropolis. 

* The local interests of the inhabitants of London are placed in 
the hands of an extraordinary number of variously appointed 
bodies, designated as follows :-— 

The Corporation of the City of London, and the trading com- 
panies. 

Boards of Commissioners of Sewers. 

Boards of Commissioners for paving, lighting, and cleansing. 

Vestries ; including select vestries, open vestries, (so called,) 
and vestries appointed under various local and general Acts. 

Boards of Guardians under the New Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 

Grand juries, inquest juries, leet and annoyance juries, 

Bench of Middlesex Magistrates. 

Church Commissioners. 

Commissioners of bridges ‘and highways. 

The Trinity Board. 

Turnpike trusts. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

Goverrors of public schools and hospitals. 

Commissioners of Police. 

Commissioners of Courts of Requests. 

Salaried police magistrates, &c. &c.* 

We shall not attempt the impossible task of giving, within the 
limits of these pages, a complete analysis of such a mass of intri- 
cacy and complication. This summary is sufficient to prove 
that the machinery of local government for the metropolis at large 
is about the worst that could be devised. We shall point out, how- 


* We have omitted to mention the Lord Chamberlain, the dramatic censor, 
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ever, a few of the most striking defects of our existing municipal 
arrangements, and the abuses to which they have given rise. 

The first thing to notice, beginning with the corporation of the 
City of London, is, that this institution is essentially inimical to 
the interests of other parts of the metropolis. London may be 
considered as divided against itself. ‘The corporation insists not 
merely upon rights and privileges, but upon rights and privileges 
destructive of those of the public. The City exercises the power 
of taxing the inhabitants of the metropolis, not even nominally for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of certain persons living east 
of Temple-bar; and it claims certain exclusive privileges of trading 
amounting to an oppressive monopoly. We are alluding now to 
the dues levied in the river upon shipping, and upon coals, corn, 
wine, oils, potatoes, fruit, &c.; the tolls collected at the city bars 
upon non-freemen’s carts ;* the exclusive right of holding markets 
within a circuit of seven miles ; and a long list of exclusive privileges 
conferred upon porters, carmen, watermen, brokers, and other per- 
sons belonging to the City, utterly subversive of that fair and open 
competition by which the interests of the public are best promoted. 

This feature of the city corporation is strongly marked. There 
is no subject upon which the Court of Common Council are so sen- 
sitive as any infringement of their ancient charters. A common 
councilman, whether Whig, Radical, or Tory, (the exceptions are 
remarkably few,) has not the least notion that he exists to forward 
any common object in which the inhabitants of the whole metro- 
polis are interested, but will honestly confess that he considers it 
his duty to maintain the exclusive rights and privileges of the City 
of London, regardless of any other consideration. Thus it hap- 
pens that if the question be asked, ‘Why is Newgate-street twice 
a-week permitted to be blocked up by butchers’ carts, so that the 
mails cannot reach the Post-office except by a circuitous route ?’ 
the answer is, ‘ If the carts were removed, some members of the 
Butchers’ Company would be greatly inconvenienced.’ Ifthe ques- 
tion be put,‘ Why do you sacrifice a large rental, and cause the air 
to be infected, by a market for raw and half-putrid hides under the 





*The toll paid upon every non-freeman’s cart entering the city at Holborn- 
bridge, and the other city bars, is 2d. each time. For liberty to ply for hire in the 
City it is necessary to obtain a licence from Christ’s Hospital, and to belong to the 
Carmen’s Company. Within the last few days (Feb. 1836) the following ini- 
quitous charges have been wrung from John Sumption, a poor carman:— 

£. 8 d. 
Licence from Christ's Hospital. . . . « « « 6 6 O 
Dale ommeife . «+ ss ww oe eo we OV 
Freedom of the city £5, which, with fees to the offi- 

cers of the court, amountto. . .« «6 .« .« . 1411 0 

Freedom of the Carmen’s Company . . . . . 31 9 8 


£53 4 0 
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windows of the East India House, when there is already an ex- 
cellent spacious market for both hides and leather in Bermond- 
sey ?” we are told, ‘ That it is important this branch of trade 
should not be entirely driven from the city.’ If we again inquire, 
* Why permit a market for live cattle to be held in the middle of 
one of the principal thoroughfares ?? we are answered with a burst 
of astonishment from Mr. Charles Pearson, ‘ What ! when the re- 
turns of this market are five millions per annum, would you 
deprive the citizens of London of the chance that some portion of 
this money should find its way into their pockets ?” 

Perhaps one of the first acts of a municipal council represent- 
ing the interests of the whole metropolis, would be a regulation 
to prevent horned cattle from being driven through the streets 
during certain hours of the day, to the terror of women and infirm 
persons, the injury of property, and sometimes the sacrifice of life. 
So far, however, are the members of the Court of Common Council 
from perceiving the necessity of such a regulation, that they have 
but lately expended £30,000 in maintaining the existing nui- 
sance: £20,000 were voted in one sum, a few months back, for 
enlarging the market, although the, House of Commons has re- 
peatedly" recommended its removal. But we do not know any- 
thing more disgraceful to the liberal character professed by t 
corporation, than the fact that at the very moment when the 
Municipal Reform Bill was about to destroy all exclusive rights 
of trading, belonging to the country corporations, £10,000 were 
spent, under the direction of the Court of Common Council, in op- 
posing before parliamentary committees Mr. Perkins’s project for 
a rival cattle-market at Islington. 

In further illustration of the same narrow views we may re- 
mark, that a few years ago the Common Council entertained 
serious thoughts of putting down Bartholomew Fair, but the 
publicans of Smithfield proved before a committee of the court 
that they were dependent, to the amount of half their rents, upon 
the profit of the liquor sold during the fair; and this consideration 
which, in fact, showed in the strongest light the necessity of either 
abolishing the fair, or removing it to some open spot where there 
would be no temptations to drinking, was sufficient to induce the 
court to desist from all further interference. 

These, and similar acts of the London corporation, indicate one 
of the inconveniences that would result from the plan, contem- 
plated last year, of forming all the metropolitan boroughs into 
distinct and independent corporations. Instead of working toge- 
ther, each would be governed by its own sectional spirit, and the 
notion of separate interests would give rise to the same jealousies, 
and schemes for counteracting each other's designs, as we find 
always existing among neighbouring states. 


om ee 
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The next point we shall notice is, the general incompetency of 
the members of the Court of Common Council for the public busi- 
ness committed to their charge. 

As one proof among a multitude of others of this unfitness, we 
shall instance their management as conservators of the river. The 
regulations for the port ‘of London are chiefly framed by a com- 
mittee of the Court of Common Council, composed of upwards of 
a hundred members. Notwithstanding the committee is so 
numerous, there are very seldom half a dozen persons upon it who 
have the slightest knowledge of shipping, or connection with any 
one who is interested in it. This, however, we do not much com- 
plain of, as the duties to be performed are of a very simple 
description, and might be discharged by men of common under- 
standings, taken from any class. 

The river is the nation’s highway, and the objects relating to it 
are, that, as in the case of a street or a public road, all obstruc- 
tions should be removed, so that the passage of vessels up and 
down might not be impeded; that sufficient facilities should be 
given for the loading and unloading of vessels, and that they 
should not be so nay igated as to risk the loss of life, or destruction 
of property. How are these objects promoted by the corporation 
of London? The first thing they do is to take the most numerous 
class of ships, called the colliers, and cause them to moor abreast 
right across the river at a place called the Pools. The effect of 
this arrangement is two-fold: vessels arriving at the Pools have 
to find their way through as they can, and have often to wait two 
or three hours before they can effect a passage ; and the river be- 
tween the Pools and London Bridge is constantly filled with 
bares floating broadwise down the middle of the stream, to and 
from the colliers, forming a most serious impediment to the navi- 
gation. One would have imagined that if any part of the river 
should be blecked up, it should be the part close to London 
Bridge, as by such a plan a clear passage would be left for vessels 
between the Custom-house and Wapping; but the sages of the 
Common Council think it better that the obstruction should be 
placed lower down, in order appar ently, that, with the assistance 
of the bargemen, the whole navigation, for nearly three miles, may 
be rendered as intricate as possible. 

By a standing order of the court, the harbour-masters are 
directed to preserve a passage of 300 feet in the Pools, The Na- 
vigation Committee have recently recommended that the passage 
room should be reduced to 250 feet ; but in point of fact (whoever 
may be the parties to blame) there is frequently no passage at 
all, especially at low water. Although we are not often upon the 
river, it has happened to us twice to be detained in the lower Pool 
for several hours, waiting with other vessels for the epportunity of 
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getting through; and on two other occasions we have been com- 
pelled to land at Wapping Stairs, in consequence of damage sus- 
tained at this spot by the vessel in which we had embarked. 
This place is the scene of nine in ten of all the accidents on the 
river recorded in the newspapers. Wherries are sunk—barges are 
crushed—steamiers are disabled—lives are lost. The reason is 
not the speed of the steamers, but the fact that the passage is so 
narrow that the small craft cannot keep out of the way of the 
steamers, and the steamers cannot steer clear of the small craft. 
In one of the cases to which we have alluded, the steamer, to avoid 
running down a barge, backed her engine, lost her steerage way, 
and was swung by the tide among a tier of colliers, through 
which she lost her foremast, and broke one of her paddle-w heels. 

Some time back, when a complaint was made to the Lord 
Mayor on this subject, one of the harbour masters stated that he 
considered steam boats to be the greatest curse in existence. ‘This 
doctrine, which has long been maintained by the members of the 
Watermen’s Company, seems also to have made so much impres- 
sion upon the Common Council, that a serious proposition has for 
some time been entertained of compelling the steamers to land 
their passengers, and discharge their cargoes, at Blackwall, six 
miles below London Bridge. The only argument used in favour 
of such a measure is that the swell of a steamer is dangerous to 
a small wherry. But why not then have boats of a safer con- 
struction? The argument is about as ridiculous as if it were in- 
sisted that loaded waggons should be prevented from passing 
through Cheapside, in order to afford greater aceommodation to 
the trucks of the retail grocers. 

The insecurity of the. small cockle-shells alluded to, plying for 
hire on the Thames, is notorious ; but the fact will scarcely be 
believed, that so far are the city authorities from interfering i in 
behalf of the public, that if a waterman wish to build a safer boat he 
is compelled to petition the Navigation Committee to be allowed 
so great a privilege. A case of this kind was lately reported in 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle” ‘This is not all, for the prizes given 
for speed by the Watermen’s Company, and others, operate prac- 
tically as a premium on insecurity. The object aimed at being not 
to build a boat so that it will swim without danger of being upset, 
but to cut the water swiftly. 

The navigation of the river requires nothing more than a few 
general regulations to the following effect. That the boats allowed 
to ply for hire below bridge shall be as large, and as safe, as 
those employed by the watermen at Gravesend; that not more 
than six vessels shall be allowed to moor abreast on either side of 
any part of the river; that the first comers shall have the first 
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choice of moorings; that a reasonable, but a limited time, shall 
be allowed for loading and unloading ; and, that on the expiration 
of that time every vessel, remaining, shall be compelled to moor 
lower down the river, or go into dock. 

The next subject for animadversion is the abuse of the public 
purse. 

Through the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Williams, the mem- 
ber for Coventry, a detailed statement will shortly be published* 
of the heedless profusion, and criminal prodigality, with which 
the public money has long been wasted, by both the Court of 
Aldermen and the Court of Common Council. We shall therefore 
confine our attention for the present to one or two items of this 
expenditure. 

The first item is startling enough, showing the expense of 
hiring a man to ride in a gilt coach, and keep up the dignity of 
the city. 

£..  & 


7,904 1 


Salaries and allowances to the Lord Mayor, agreeably to the return 
of Sir Peter Laurie. . ° ° . ° . . 
Annual expense of repairing the state barge and state coach, and 
stabling . . ° ° . e ° . e . 630 11 
Chaplain, sword-bearer, and common crier “ ‘ ° - 1,093 16 
Officers of the household, such as master of the ceremonies, ser- 
jeant ofthe chamber, &c. . e ° « “ ‘ ° 
Proportion of salaries paid to water-bailiffs, marshalmen, &c., for 
duties connected with the mere pageantry of the mayoralty ° 988 17 
Allowance to seven trumpeters, butlers, &c. e e e ° 149 3 
Annual expense of furniture, lights, books and plate, for Mansion- 
house, exclusive of £608. 8s. 6d. paid for plate during the last 
mayoralty ° ° ° ° . ° . . - 43,115°3 
Moiety of the expense of fitting up Guildhall for lord mayor’s day 264 16 


3,763 13 


£15,910 2 10 
To this might be added the sum of £1,014. 7s., the average an- 
nual expenditure for repairs of the Mansion-house; £692. 12s. 6d. 
ground rent and taxes: and £7,417. 4s. 9d. interest of the ca- 
pital expended in erecting the building and purchasing the ground, 
meluding the original cost of the state barge and siate coach : 
making the total annual expense of the mayoralty £25,034. 7s. 1d.+ 
The whole of the above expenditure may be considered as pure 
waste ; even the building not being required, as Gui.dhall would 
suffice for every really public object. Not a single farthing of 
this enormous sum is expended for any useful purpose. 





* At the present moment the greatest exertions are being made, by members of 
the Corporation, to suppress the report of the Revenue Committee. 

+ Notwithstanding the positive assertion of Mr. Charles Pearson, (a gentleman 
who has but recently begun to taste the sweets of office,) there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the above statement is in the least exaggerated. If the building mate- 
rials of the Mansion House were sold, and the ground covered with shops and 
banking houses, the sum charged in the account for interest of capital might be im- 
diately realized. 
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The expense of the Justice room at the Mansion-house is a 
separate charge of £934. 4s. 2d., enough to furnish ample re- 
muneration, both for the duties of a police magistrate, and for 
those of chairman to a court of common council. ‘The charges 
specified are also exclusive of a sum of £54,991. 4s. 7d. paid, 
in the shape of compensation, to various officers of the Lord 
Mayor's household, who had been allowed to purchase a vested 
interest in the plunder of the public. 

The above account having been furnished by a gentleman who 
is considered an enemy to the corporation, we will now give a 
statement published in defence of the city management, in regard 
to another portion of the funds committed to its charge, written by 
a late member of one of the committees of the Court of Common 
Council, called by the name of the ‘Irish Society.’ This com- 
mittee is empowered to manage an income averaging £8,200, of 
trust property, the object of which was the promotion of civiliza- 
tion in Ireland. In justice to the committee, it must be said that 
of late years a great reform has taken place. Formerly the office 
of chairman of the Irish Society was worth £1,000 per annum, 
while the rest of the money was divided among the members ; but 
the object of the person publishing the account, from which the 
following items are taken, was to show that the public have now 
no ground of complaint against the committee. 


Expenses of Managing an Income of £8,200 for the Public Benefit, 
by the City of London Corporation. 


£. 
Salaries and pensions to officers of the Committee in England 375 
Dittoin Ireland =. ° ‘ ° ° . ° e 511 
Incidental expenses in England ° ° . ° ° 397 
Ditto in Ireland ° ‘i ° . . . ° 205 
Paid to members of the Committee for attendance . ° ° 284 
Tavern expenses . ° ° 285 
Deputation of Members to Ireland . ° . 135 
Law expenses last year £484.—Supposed average . ° ° 308 


esook 


0 
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£2,500 0 0 
This is pretty well for what is called in the Court of Common 
Council.a reformed system of management. It enables us to form 
some judgment of the extent of those reforms of which the court 
is willing to admit that it yet stands in need. The public also, 
when they learn that the sums which passed through the hands 
of the corporation in the year 1833 amounted to £676,000, will 
at the same time be enabled to form a tolerably correct estimate 
how much of that sum was really applied to purposes connected 
with the wants of the community. 
We should add that of the remaining portion of the income of 
the Irish Society, £530 is given to the corporation of Derry in sup- 
Vou. III. & XXV, No. I. G 
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port of the Orange magistracy; £540 spent in charitable contri- 
butions; only £713 applied to establishing schools ; and £788 to 
quit rents, and payments directed by law. Of the application of 
the rest of the money we are not able to give any account. 

Well may Ireland be considered unfortunate, when, among other 
of her absentee landlords, she has to reckon the London corpora- 
tion. It appears that the whole county of Londonderry is divided 
among the trading companies, and the Trish Society. The share 
held by some of the companies is very large. ‘The Skinners’ 
Company were lately offered £1,500 per annum, and a fine of 
£100,000, for a lease in ——— of their proportion. The 
share of the Fishmongers’ Company produces £7,000 per annum. 

The following statement, for which the public are indebted to 
Mr. Williams, is an account of the city revenue. 

£. a d. 
Income arising from rents, and taxes levied by authority of the 

Corporation ° . . ° . ° . ° - 141,031 13 0 
Taxes, rates, &c., levied by authority of Acts of Parliament for 

paving, lighting, building improvements, and other general 

purposes . . ° - 204,433 0 

0 


; . . é ‘ : 0 
Fees, and emoluments, to officers of the Corporation . R . ‘57,688 0 


£403,152 13 0 
The above sum does not include £51,437 trust funds held by 


the corporation; nor the taxes, or impositions, (a better word,» 
raised by the livery companies; nor the poor rates, and church 
rates, levied by the parish vestries in the city; nor one million 
sterling, borrowed from the Bank, and now in course of expendi- 
ture, for the approaches to London Bridge.* 

The corporation of London is therefore rather a costly govern- 
ment fora population of 122,000 persons; and the fact will appear 
the more striking if we contrast it with the cost of the local go- 
vernment of the parish of St. Mary-la-bonne, containing a popula- 
tion of 126,000 persons. ‘This parish is governed at an expense 
under £60,000 ; excluding of course, to make the comparison equal, 
the amount of the poor rates, and church rates, paid by the pa- 
rishioners, but including police rate, county rate, rates for paving, 
lighting, and cleansing, and highway rates. It is needless to ob- 
serve, that the parish of St. Mary-la-bonne does not imitate the 
city in squandering upon twelve of the officers of the corporation 
(see the following statement) a larger sum than is paid by the 
country for the salaries of the twelve cabinet ministers. 





* The patronage of the London Corporation is necessarily very great, and the 
temptation to jobbing so irresistible, that it is well understood the only chance of 
changing the system is that of removing the whole body, and filling their places 


with new men. There are not twelve members of the Court of Common Council 
free from the taint of suspicion. 
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Official Return, presented. by Mr. Williams, of Sums fenlh paid, 
under various pretences, to Twelve Officers of the London Car- 
poration. 

£. 
Lord Mayor £7,904, 1s. 3d., and ineluding his household with other 
expenses of the mayoralty ©? 6! ene 
Recorder ,. . ag a 
Common Serjeant ° 
Chamberlain . ° 


25,034 
3,161 
1,843 
5,467 
3,586 
3,599 


5} 2,506 


Town Clerk, . 
Comptroller. 
Remembrancer . 
Ditto, as Deputy Registrar of the dane Mayor's Court. 
Solicitor . . on: a 
Clerk of the Works 4 e..% 
Potato and Trust Meter and Assistant ~ < 
Comptroller of Bridge House. . . » « 


Me ee ee 


a> 
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oo 


3,000 
2,058 
2,914 
1,662 


. 
. 
. 


£54,830 

The above is said to be subject to a deduction of £4,438 for 
incidental, and unavoidable office expenses; but it is understood 
these expenses are nothing more than those incurred in the estab- 
lishment of every private gentleman. On the other hand, we 
have not included in the cost of the mayoralty the expense of 
the Justice-room at the Mansion- house, and the whole return is 
probably understated, being taken from the reluctant admissions 
of the officers themselves. 


Return of the Salaries of the Cabinet Ministers, as fixed by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1830. 


£. 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
3,500 


Prime Minister, or First Lord of the Treasury 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
“id for the Colonies . . 
for Foreign Affairs . 
President ofthe Council . . ~~ i 
Board of Control mi 


ov 602866 ®@ 
ee © © © © @ 
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Secretary of War . . : 2,480 
First Lord of the Admiralty oo 4,500 
Lord Privy Seal, and First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 4,000 


President of the Board Owes « + ow + oe oe ct 6 + RR 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster . . . . « + « «+ 2,000 


"27 e © © © © © @ 
486 6 6 ¢ & 6 


£45,480 


Annual cost of twelve City Officers, professedly employed in mere the 

local interests of 122,000 persons . . ° 54,830 
Annual cost of the twelve principal Officers of State, employed i in govern- 

ing the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland . . . . . 45,480 


Difference in favour of the dignity ofthe City . . . » - » «+ « £9,350 


It is curious, that amidst such enormous abuses, the greatest 
G2 
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outery should have been raised against that portion of the City ex- 
penditure which is really of an unexceptionable, character. We 
allude to what is called line money. By line money is meant; a 
few shillings per head, sometimes not exceeding half-a-crown, paid 
to the members of committees, as an inducement for punctual. at- 
tendance. ‘The members who are not present. precisely at the 
moment when the chairman takes his seat, are not, entitled to, re- 
ceive line. money for that day ; and although the sum is trifling, 
it is found wonderfully effective in preventing the delay of business. 
The tavern expenses, and sums allowed for summer excursions, 
amounting with the line money to £7,000, are of course indefen- 
sible. But the public would be gainers, with an income such 
as that of the City, if, instead of £7,000, £10,000 were given, 
in a direct form, to intelligent and able accountants, who would 
really keep a vigilant check upon every other part of the expen- 
diture. 

There is one rule all but universal—every public functionary 
will be paid: if not paid directly for his services, he will pay 
himself, often twenty times the sum with which he would have 
been satisfied, by indirect contrivances, or in other, words, 
private jobbing. There is also another view to be taken. of the 
subject. Public men are continually expected to sacrifice to. the 
public their money as well as their time ; this is obviously unjust; 
We will point out a case in proof of this assertion, to which it is 
highly important that the attention of the Poor Law Commissioners 
should be drawn. ‘The members of the new boards of guardians, 
in the country, have uot only to attend the board once a week, from 
ten in the morning till five in the evening, but they have to ride. some 
distance, upon an average four miles, and are put to an expense. for 
coach hire, turnpikes, stabling for their horses, or for refreshments, 
varying from 5s, to 10s. every time they attend. This will be a 
consideration, when the novelty of the new system is worn off, quite 
sufficient to induce many of the guardians to stay away, Among 
those who would not be deterred by such a motive, will always be 
those whowish to use the patronage of the board for their own, ad- 
vantage; and thus the new system may, in the end, give rise t 
as many abuses as the old. We would have every member; of 
a board of guardians, every member of a town council, as well as, 
every member of parliament, paid for his services; not paid so 
highly as to excite the cupidity of mere place-hunters, but enough 
to make each feel that he is a public servant, and has taken his 
fee for the duty he has to perform—enough also to prevent the 
apology from being made for his neglect of duty, that he could 
not discharge it without sacrificing his property. In the case of 
a member of a town council, or of a board of guardians, we think 
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the remuneration might be fixed at 10s. for every attendance,* 
subject'to a fine of 10s. for every case of absence. 

It is necessary to say a few words upon the constitution of the 
London corporation. So much has been said about the republi- 
can institutions of the city, that the principles of representative 
government are likely to fall into contempt with many persons, if 
we do ‘not show that the corporation of London, and a republican 
institution, are two things widely different. 

The general incompetency of the members of the London cor- 
poration, and the criminal prodigality with which they have at all 
times lavished away the public money, arise from the same source 
as other public abuses. ‘They are consequences, not of the princi- 
ples of representation and responsibility, but of the absence of 
any ‘effective operation of those principles. The corporation of 
London does not represent the city. There is but one class of 
honest men having any voice in the election of the Court of Com- 
mon Council, and they consist almost exclusively of the retail shop- 
keepers, who are swamped by a host of pauper freemen and job- 
bers.’ Nearly all the wholesale dealers and merchanis, forming 
the first class both for wealth and intelligence in the city, are ex- 
cluded from the elective franchise, and are ineligible to office. 
It is true ‘they might always have purchased the privilege of 
voting’ on the election of a common councilman, by paying from 
£40 to: £200, but as it has never been compulsory upon them to 
take up'their freedom and livery, they have generally preferred, 
and ‘with good reason, to keep the money in their own pockets. 

But ‘even the existing meesgeage or such as it is, are not fairly 
represented. The wards are so divided, that a body of a hundred 
electors return in some cases as many members to the Court of 
Common Council as a ward containing a thousand. In the ward 
of Bread Street, which returns twelve members, seldom more than 
55 Persons have been found to poll, even in a contested election. 

These facts form a sufficient answer to the argument founded 
upon the misconduct of the London corporation, to prove that the 
people are not fit to manage their own affairs. But the constitution 
of the city of London contains another defect, which we are sorry 
to see mtroduced ,although but in a few cases, into the machinery of 





* It.is objected that the yross sum paid, upon this plan, to all the municipal 
councillors or guardians, (both offices should be identical,) throughout the country, 
would exceed the amount of the Civil List. We are not frightened by the figures, 
and are satisfied twice the sum would be saved to the country by inducing a more 
punctual attendance, aud a more honest discharge of their duties, than heretofore. 
It is said there will be, in England and Wales, 800 Boards of Guardians, and 20 
members in each board. Supposing the actual expense now incurred by each guar- 
dian to be ‘5s. per week, the gross dmount is £200,000 per annum ; but Ne largeness 
of the sum is the very reason it should be borne by the public, and not by their 
representatives. 
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the new Poor Law Bill, as far as it affects large and populous parishes 
in towns. We allude to the principle of electing representatives en 
masse, as distinguished from the principle of divisional elections. 
It has been remarked, on a former occasion, in the ‘ London Review,’ 
that people will take the trouble to ascertain the qualifications of 
one or two candidates, but not of 20 or 30; and it was with much 
surprise we saw this doctrine combated in the ‘Examiner. It 
was argued by that able paper, that to divide and subdivide a 
body of electors was only a contrivance for causing a portion of 
the representatives of a given district to be elected by a minority 
of the inhabitants, instead of by the majority. ‘The reverse is the 
fact. It will be found that when a numerous constituency are 
called upon to elect from 12 to 100 vestrymen, guardians, or 
common councilmen, the parties chosen are generally the mere 
nominees of some local junta, it may be of Conservatives, or it may 
be of ultra Radicals. The rector of the parish sends round a list, 
with his compliments, or the O'Connell of the district sends round 
his list ; and the people vote, not from their knowledge of the can- 
didates, but from a disposition to believe that the candidates pro- 
posed by one party, whether good or bad, must be better than 
those proposed by the other. ‘Thus the majority of the electors, 
who perhaps, if placed in a position to act, would not choose their 
representatives wholly from the extremes of either side, are com- 
pelled to identify themselves with one of two parties, or to refrain 
from exercising their franchise. But there is another evil behind. 
The list system in a few years necessarily degenerates into a 
system of self-election ; the members always having the power to 
return each other, until, at least, they become so bad as to be all 
turned out ina body. The reason is this. ‘There are, we will 
suppose, 20 members of a board of guardians, all elected from 
one parish; each of these persons has his 20 friends, te whom he 
recommends 19 candidates and himself; their united interest 
thus exercised is in most cases certain to overcome all opposition, 
and the knowledge of this is almost certain to prevent any from 
being made. Thus in the wards of the city, where 12 or 16 per- 
sons are sometimes elected from one ward, it is always understeod 
that a candidate stands no chance, although there may be a va- 
cancy, if he is opposed by the old common councilmen. More- 
over, every member of the whole body has an interest in prevent- 
ing a contest, since it might, possibly, be his chance to be thrown 
out. Hence, whatever difference in sentiment may exist among 
them, they generally agree in one thing, to stand by each other. 
As an illustration of the working of this system, we may instance 
the ward of Farringdon Without. Although the majority of re- 
sident freemen in this ward are decided Reformers, their represen- 
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tatives consist of Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, comprising some of 
the worst, as well as some of the best members of the Court of 
Common Council. 

Nothing can be better than the system of election upon which 
the poor law guardians are appointed in most of the agricultural 
unions. A small parish has but one person to elect, and the 
parishioners always endeavour to elect the best man they can find. 
In London, where they now vote blindfold, there should be a new 
electoral division. The small parishes should be consolidated, and 
the large parishes divided for electoral purposes, each electoral divi- 
sion returning one, or at most two members to the governing body. 

We will now turn our attention to other municipal bodies ex- 
isting in the metropolis, commencing with 

THe Commissioners or Sewers.—There are five boards of 
these commissioners, exclusive of the board appointed by the 
Court of Common Council for the city. ‘They are all independent 
trusts: one for Westminster, one for the Tower Hamlets, one for 
Holborn and Finsbury, one for Poplar, and one which may be 
called the South ‘Trust, which includes Deptford, Southwark, 
Lambeth, Clapham, &e. The publit money annually expended 
by these boards may be stated thus : 

Westminster trust, average of ten years . 28.000 
South trust —average not known, a. for 1824, e3l, 87 °) 31.000 
Holborn and Finsbury division, 1833 ° 12,000 


Tower Hamlets, average of 1832 and 1833 ‘ e ‘ é 8,800 
Poplar, 1833 s ® e ‘i . 2,700 


£82 , 500 
Add—tThe city of London, according to a return to Parliament for 
1833. ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° 17,718 0 


£100,218 0 0 

A Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1834 
to inquire into the constitution of these boards, reports, that 
there are several of them which have not been open to the 
public ;—where the right of the rate-payers to inspect the ac- 
counts has not been admitted ;—and where a real responsibility in 
money matters can scarcely be said to exist. We may therefore 
spare ourselves the trouble of proving those abuses of expenditure, 
which, we safely take for granted, must always arise under such 
circumstances, although the committee failed (no unusual case 
with committees) in obtaining distinct proof of the existence of 
such abuses. It is only necessary to look at the sum annually 
spent for repairing the sewers, (not in constructing new sewers, 
the expense of which, in almost all cases, is thrown upon private 
builders, ) and to consider the actual state of the drainage in many 
parts of London—and the public may then form their own judg- 
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ment whether £199,000 per annum devoted to this object are 
judiciously, economically, or honestly applied. cent 

The expenditure of the Westminster trust in 1833 was £33; 410; 
yet there are in this district 36 streets without any sewers. There 
are many parts of London where typhus fever and ‘cholera often 
prevail to a great extent, as in Southwark, St. Luke's; and St. Giles’s, 
where the only drainage is by means of cesspools, the contents of 
which overflowing, or percolating through the brick work, render 
the whole neighbourhood unfit for the abode of living beings. 

The members of these boards are very numerous. ‘In the West- 
minster trust alone there are upwards of 250 commissioners. 
As might be expected, were it only from their number, very few of 
them have attended the meetings of the board: andthe evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons is, that up to 
1834, the chairman, the clerk, and the surveyor, were practically all 
the commission,* in every respect except responsibility, (from 
which their absent colleagues were an abundant protection to them. ) 

At first sight it may seem reasonable enough that the great 
proprietors along a line of streets should be the class of men 
chiefly selected for commissioners ; but there are two objections 
against them: one, that it is an absurdity to expect that such 
men as the Marquis of Westminster, or the Duke of Bedford, will 
attend ; the other, that all great proprietors have a direct interest 
in throwing upon the public as much as possible of that propor- 
tion of the expense of making new sewers which ought to be 
borne by theniselves. “In this case, therefore,’ as well as in every 
other, there is not only no necessity for the existing system, but 
there is obvious injustice in taking ‘the power out of the hands of 
the rate-payers. 

In the Holborn and Finsbury division, and some of thé other 
trusts, the business of the board is managed by a committee, and 
the general body cf the commissioners are merely called ‘together 
oce asionally, as a matter of form, to approve of what has been done. 

These commissions expire every 10 years, and upon the demise 
of the crown. They are then re-appointed by the Lord ‘Chan- 
cellor, who rarely, if ever, departs from the list recommended to 
him by the committee, or chairman of the old board.- Of course, 
if a commissioner has rendered himself particularly troublésome 
to the committee, he is not recommended, and therefore practically 
the committees, and chairmen of the boards, appoiut whom they 
please. 





4 
* The average attendance of Commissioners on this Trust used to be six: itis now 
thirty, owing to the recent appoiatment of some new men from the Reform ranks. 


The system, however, remains the same, and no yermanent improvements ¢an be 
effected till it he changed. 
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One of the defects noticed by the Committee of the House of 
Commons in these /boards, is the want of combination among 
them., As independent trusts, they have formed their own inde- 
pendent plans; and these plans have often worked so ill, that by 
enlarging the dimensions of the sewers under one trust, they have 
sometimes been the means of flocding, choking up, and destroying 
the sewers of another. 

The laws relating to sewers appear also to be in a singularly 
anomalous state. ‘The commissioners do not at all understand 
the extent of their powers. Some of the trusts have local acts, 
others none. The proceedings of some are governed by law, of 
others by custom; and the regulations enforced by the different 
boards are so different, that a builder may be led to violate the re- 
gulations. of the Westminster trust, by doing that in Westminster 
which he would be compelled to do in a similar case by the trust 
for the Holborn and Finsbury division. 

CommissionERS oF Pavine, LicuTinc, AND CLEANSING.— 
The number of independent boards for these objects, in different 
parts of London, exclusive of the city, and exclusive of those 
parishes in which the vestries have power to regulate their own 
paving, lighting, and cleansing, is nearly 100. As the greater 
number of these boards are practically “self-appointed and irre- 
sponsible, they of course publish no accounts of their receipts and 
expenditure, and we have therefore no means of showing the 
exact amount of public money committed to their charge. 

At the present moment, in the parish of St. Pancras alone, there 
are 2] paving and lighting boards, comprising 900 commissioners, 
many of whom reside out of the parish, and many out of the 
country. ‘Twelve of these boards are close and self-elected, the 
rate-payers having no control. Six are partly elected by the rate- 
payers ; and in one all the commissioners are so elected, ex- 
cepting one, Lord Southampton, who is the ground landlord. 
The. jurisdiction and powers of these boards were contrived, 
at the time of their creation, by the jobbers and proprietors of 
the different estates. In all, the qualification is so high, that it is 
difficult to find commissioners, and on some of the estates there 
are not sufficient qualified inhabitants to make up a legal board. 
All the boards are very heavily in debt. ‘There are 24 local acts 
relating to the. parish of St. Pancras, chiefly to the paving and 
lighting boards, yet notwithstanding this amount of legislative in- 
terference, there are several parts of the parish in which there is no 
paving and lighting but what each housekeeper supplies for him- 
self. Similar facts might be adduced in abundance from other 
parishes, but one instance will suffice. The objections to the sys- 
tem are three: first, the certainty that it must give rise to enor- 
mous abuses; second, its cost, even with honest management— 
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as it is obvious that. any one board would be competent to dis- 
charge the duties of 20 or 30, and that a large contract for paving 
or lighting is more economical than a great number of small con- 
tracts; the third is the public inconvenience occasioned by 
having the business done at different times which requires to be 
done at one time. It is no uncommon thing for the paving of a 
street to be under the direction of three or four different boards. 
We will suppose that the whole street requires repaving: the 
task is commenced by one board at their end of the street. Per- 
haps two or three months elapse before another board of commis- 
sioners discover that their end of the street also requires repaving. 
After a time a third board begin to repave the middle part of the 
street. When at length the whole street is finished, come the gas 
companies and water companies to mend their pipes, and the 
paving is again disturbed. Last of all, just as the inhabitants are 
congratulating themselves that the thoroughfare will not be again 
impeded, the Commissioners of Sewers begin to suspect that there 
is some defect in the drainage, and the road is again blocked up 
for perhaps two or three months to repair the sewers. Under a 
judicious system of combined management, it is manifest that all 
these objects might be effected at once, at a tithe of the expense 
now incurred, and without any serious stoppage of the public 
thoroughfares. 

Vestrits.—The city of London and the metropolitan boroughs 
comprise nearly 200 parishes, almost all of which contain a 
governing body called a vestry ; but each vestry differs from almost 
every other in the principle of its appointment or in the extent of 
its powers. The select vestries are those in which the members 
appoint each other, filling up vacancies as they occur, without an 
reference tothe rate-payers. The open vestrvs are those in which 
the parish business is professedly managed by the whole body of 
the rate-payers. Next to the principle of self-election, nothing ean 
be worse than that upon which the open vestries are conducted. 
It is perfectly clear, that the whole body of rate-payers in a parish 
cannot neglect their own private affairs to lock after those of the 
public, and hence the affairs of the parish necessarily fall into the 
hands of the jobbers, who are always punctual in their attendance, 
These gentlemen sometimes push matters too far, and a great com- 
motion is raised by some determined reformer, fortunate enough 
to possess nerves of iron and the lungs of a Stentor, who addresses 
his fellow-parishioners yehemently for an hour together, upon the 
subject of the parish abuses. ‘The meeting called to pass a motion 
for a rate is adjourned; another is called, and 1,000 persons 
assemble to rave, storm, wrangle, fight, and perhaps, if they can 
get through so much business, vote certain strong resolutions 
against the churchwardens and overseers. For a time the jobbers 
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are held in check: but the excitement dies away; each of the 
rate-payers has his own business to look after; the parish Demos- 
thenes breaks a blood-vessel, or is silenced in some other way, and 
matters return to their original state. Besides select vestries and 
open vestries, there are vestries under Sturges Bourne’s Acts, ves- 
tries under Hobhouse’s Act, and other general Acts, and a con- 
siderable number of vestries under local Acts of their own. 

An impression prevails, that the existing vestries will all be su- 
perseded by the new boards of guardians appointed under the 
Poor Law j Aor Act. This is a mistake. ‘The Poor Law 
Commissioners have only power to remove from the vestries the 
management of the poor. The vestriés are still left in possession of 
various branches of public business, including in some cases the 
paving, lighting, and cleansing of the parish, and, generally, the re- 
pairs of the churches, and other buildings, and management of trust 
property left for a variety of objects. Some of the vestries are im- 
propriators of tithes, and have power when they please to harass 
the parishioners with this oppressive impost. The trust property 
held by many of the old vestries in the city for repairs of the 
churches, and for charitable purposes, is so large, that if the funds 
placed at their disposal were properly applied, and economically 
administered, insvead of being squandered, the inhabitants of that 
part of London might at once be free from church rates, without 
having recourse either to the v oluntary system, or to government aid. 
The trust money, however, is beyond the reach of either Church 
or Poor Law Commissioners, without a specific Act of Parliament. 
Some of it was left for the relief of the poor, before the 43d of 
Elizabeth. Other portions were left at the time of the Restora- 
tion, as an inducement to make the poor attend the churches, 
which had been deserted during the Commonwealth. On this 
account, the money left for this object is directed to be given 
away in the churches. It now passes by the name of gin money, 
because the parties who receive it are generally seen to enter a 
gin shop shortly after they have left the church doors. 

To illustrate the working of the parish system among the city 
parishes, we will give an instance of the waste of public money 
by a select vestry. We allude to the select vestry of the parish 
of St. Sepulchre; and it is necessary to premise that this is con- 
sidered one of the best regulated parishes within the city. 

A report was made to the vestry, about twelve months back, 
that the roof of the church required repair. The expense was 
estimated at a few hundred pounds. A subsequent survey raised 
the probable cost to £3,000. Ultimately a contract was entered 
inte for the repairs at £4,055; the contract not being advertised, 
but the competition confined to a few builders, known to the ves- 
try. Other contracts for additional repairs made a sum total of 
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£4,555. A committee: was then appointed to ‘superintend the 
fulfilment of the contracts, and one of the’ churchwardens, 're- 
markable for his zeal in the cause of church and king, volunteered 
his services for another year, to assist the committee: All of these 
gentlemen being highly respectable, of course there was no stipu- 
lation that they should not make jobs for themselves, nor exercise 
the patronage they might possess for the exclusive benefit of their 
friends. ‘The repairs are now completed, and the surprise of the 
parishioners may be conceived when they were called upon to 
defray the followi ing charges : 


Builder’s contracts ° . . . ° . 
Bill for extras 
Upholsterer’s bill, chiefly for cushions round the gallery 
Velvet, fringe, floor-cloth, &e. > 
Various tradesmen’s bills, several of them furvished. by church. 
wardens and members of the committee, for work which ought to 
have ‘been included in the contracts - ° ° 
New clock 
Repairing g as pipes, for which the original tender was 3 wader £25 
Repairing the 93 e ° ° ° . . . 
Surveyors. . ° . . . ; 
Clerk of the works ° 
Law expenses incurred in borrowing £6, 000, as far as s the charges 
are yet ascertained 
Law expenses imcurred by returning the "£6, 000, and borrowing 
£8 ,000 of another person 
New bibles and prayer-books for churchwardens’ pews, although 
the same pews were well furnished with bibles and prayer-books 
two years back. (The bookseller a ene of the churehwarden. ) 80 
Interest of money borrowed =. 4 128 
Other charges unkuown, but at least . ° ° ° ° 216 


Sacekt 


os 2» @eo00Scr 


6 
0. 
0, 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


£10,000° 6° 0 

It is important to state that this expenditure for 1835 is only 
an addition to an annual charge of £285 (the average of six years) 
for work done by various parish tradesmen in repairs of the 
church, as reported in the printed accounts of the vestry. The 
income of the parish, chiefly derived from freehold property, and 
exclusive of rates, is about £2,000; of this sum £1,590 are evéry 
year applied to purposes connected with the church. With so larg 
a revenue it would seem possible to keep the roof from falling hi 
without involving the parish £8,000 in debt, or exciting’ the 
payers against the Establishment by reviving the tithes, (this' ra 
lately attempted,) although twenty years have elapsed since the 
tithes were collected in this parish. 

After the facts we have stated, it will be unnecessary to dwelt 
upon various other items which ni tory in the annual accounts 
published . by this vestry, such as chatges of from’ £80 to £120' 
for refreshments, and a sum of £24. 13s. 10d. paid for ‘a ving 
dinner, ‘on the occasion ‘of visiting’ some’ children at ‘nurse. e 
conclude this illustration of parochial management by observing, 
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that among the auditors of the accounts of the vestry for 1834-5 
appear..the names: of two. of: the tradesmen whose bills formed 
part of the accounts to. be examined. 

It.is, necessary to, bear in mind that the abuses we have de- 
scribed are not.ofa:kind to be reformed by the provisions of the 
new, Poor Law... The parish is about to be formed, along with 
others, into a union for the management of the poor, but the 
trust funds, and church property, will remain under the control of 
the vestry; neither can it be effectually reformed by placing it 
under any local or general Vestry Act. ‘The machinery of a vestry 
is not wanted to manage an income of £2,000 per annum, and 
must always occasion a waste of public money. One vestry, or 
one board of local representatives, would suffice for all the churches 
in the city of London, and all the property pertaining to them, 
and would save the expense of the far greater number of vestry 
clerks, and other parish officers, rendered necessary by the exist- 
ing system. ‘To this consideration we may add another, that in 
London, where commercial transactions are conducted on the 
largest scale, it is not possible to induce a very superior class of 
men to interest themselves in the petty details of a small parish ; 
but the municipal management of ali London would be an object 
of sufficient magnitude and importance to call forth, under a sound 
representative system, the energies and talents of some of the first 
men of whom the metropolis can boast. 

Tue Bencu or Mippiesex Macistrates is another institu- 
tion affecting the interests of most of the metropolitan parishes. 
Throughout England the county magistrates act in a two-fold 
—- municipal councillors, and as justices, or police 
judges. As municipal councillors they perform for a county pre- 
cisely the same functions as those which have been given for the 
most part to the new corporations. ‘The purposes to which county; 
rates are usually applied, are specified in about 50 Acts of Parlia- 
ment ,-assed at different periods. ‘Those purposes may be gene- 
rally defined as relating to the repairs of the highways, bridges, 
shire halls, and other public buildings, management of prisons, and 
lunatic asylums, and expenses of public prosecutions. ‘The amount 
raised in the county of Middlesex for these objects averages about 
£70,000 per annum, of which the proportion paid. by the parish 
of, Mary-l -bonmne. alone is £10,000. £70,000 per annum is a 
large sum to apply merely to local objects not included in the 
ordinary items of parochial expenditure, but it seems not to have 
been, found sufficient, even with the aid of other funds obtained in- 
directly from the parishes. The county of Middlesex is at this mo-, 
ment in debt (or was so in 1833) to the amount of £232,778. 6s, 2d. 
No. one will be surprised at the fact, when he considers that in 
this case also the guardians, of the public purse are self-appointed 
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and irresponsible persons ;—self-appointed, beeause it has long 
been notorious that any retired tradesman or county ‘squire, ‘of the 
right complexion of politics, can get his name put on the commis- 
sion without any inquiry into his fitness if he havea friend ‘ac- 
quainted with the Lord Lieutenant ;—irresponsible, because the 
county magistrates are allowed by Act of Parliament to audit 
their own accounts. 

A single instance will suffice to show the manner in which 
public money is expended under the direction of this body. We 
are indebted for the information to a committee appointed by the 
vestry of St. George's, Hanover-square, to inquire into the expen- 
diture of the county rate. 

In addition tothe cost of erecting the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, 
paid out ofthe county rate, the parishes were charged at the rate 
of 9s. per week for every lunatic pauper sent to that establishment. 
The actual expense of maintaining the paupers, to the managers 
of the asylum, is 4s. 6d. per week : a profit therefore of cent. per 
cent. was charged to the parishes upon each pauper. When by 
these means the sum of £6,000 was realized, instead of returning 
it to the parishes it was expended in building a wall round the 
burial-ground, and in alterations either not required, or for which 
there were ample funds provided by the county rate. The sum 
now exacted from the parishes for a lunatic pauper is 7s. per 
week. 

Besides the power over the public purse held by the Middlesex 
magistrates, they are also possessed of other powers similar to 
those which have recently been confided to the new town councils, 
such as the power of granting spirit licences, music licences, &c. 
The abuse of these powers is matter of public notoriety, and must 
quickly effect some change in the system. Equally notorious is 
their neglect. and perversion, or incompetency to the proper dis- 
charge, of their judicial duties. But this part of the subject opens 
too wide a field to be travelled over at the present moment. 

Cuurcu Commissroners.—A large proportion of the churches 
and chapels of ease in London are under the vestries of the pa- 
rishes; but, in many of the parishes, the control of the churches 
is given to boards of commissioners. Some of these boards con- 
tain upwards of 70 members, self-appointed, irresponsible, and 
sworn members of the ckurch of England. ‘The interests of the 
Church, as well as the public interests, would be promoted by the 
extinction of these boards. | But we think it especially important 
that the people of England should never yield their assent to the 
doctrine that it is ever just or expedient to take from them the 
management of the churches. They are public property, having 
been paid for with the public money, and are not therefore to be 
given up to any one sect, whether it be called the church of Eng- 
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land, or by any.other name. The time, perhaps, is not far 
distant. when the spirit of sectarianism will be nearly, if not en- 
tirely destroyed, by one act of justice which we do not despair to 
see obtained—that. of allowing the majority in every district, 
through their local representatives, to appoint in their own parish 
churches, their own moral and religious teuchers, without refer- 
ence to any creeds, forms, or articles of faith, contained in Acts of 
Parliament. 

THe Commissioners or Woops anp Forests form another 
municipal body, to which we are anxious public attention should 
be directed. e have no data to show the exact extent of the 
jurisdiction of these Commissioners, but it is very great. They 
manage a vast amount of public property, situated in the metro- 
politan boroughs, and among other municipal powers they possess 
the right of patronage to various churches and rectories, with the 
power, in certain cases, of appointing clerks, sextons, and church- 
wardens. ‘These and similar privileges a‘Tecting the parish of 
St. Mary-la-bonne alone, were purchased, to sgether with the free- 
hold of four chapels of ease, from the Duke of Portland by the 
Commissioners, for the sum of £40,000. We mention the fact, 
knowing nothing of the circumstances, but with the view that it 
may lead to an inquiry into a branch of our subject which might 
otherwise escape observation. 


Omitting for the sake of brevity any further notice of the various 
other bodies which we began by enumerating, we proceed to 
make a rough calculation of the amount of public money annually 
expended in London upon municipal objects. 


£. & d. 
The city revenue 403,152 13 0 
Trust funds held by the London corporation, and by the trading 
companies, exclusive of funds which — be deemed the private 
property of the companies . . . . - 250,000 0 
Trust funds held by vestries for general purposes . 150,000 0 
Public money annually expended upon bridges and street i improve- 
ments, by various bodies . 400 ,000 0 
Rates for paving, lighting, and cleansing the metropolitan boroughs 300, 000 0 
Sewers’ rates for ditto ee . - 85,000 0 
County ,, 50, ,000 0 
Church rates, police rates, highway rates, and other local taxes, say 361,847 0 


£2 7,000,000 0-0 

The above is exclusive of the poor rate,* and of the revenues of 
public hospitals and schools, such as Christ’s Hospital, + supported 
partly by endowments, and partly by local taxation, which alto- 
gether would swell the amount, without the least attempt at 
exaggeration, to upwards of £3,000,000 sterling. The exact 





.* The poor rates for the 172 parishes of the metropolis, in 1833, were £506,648 ; 
in 1835, £431, 253. 

+ The income of Christ's Hospital is £55,000; St. weanenerarscal s Hospital, 
£35,000. Several others are enormously rich. 
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amount of the funds raised, or available, for municipal objects in 
the metropolis, can only be ascertained through the medium of a 
parliamentary inquiry. We should not be surprised if such an 
investigation, assisted by powers to compel the production of ac- 
counts, were to prove that the collective revenue of: the munici- 
pality of London is nearer £4,000,000 than £3,000,000. The 
above statement will, however, serve to give a general notion of the 
importance of municipal reform to the inhabitants of London, 
considered merely in a financial light. 

The question to be asked is, whether a revenue so vast as we 
have described, shall be continued under the control of a mul- 
titude of petty, isolated, and irresponsible bodies, or whether they 
shall be superseded by a system of centralized organizetion, 
based upon the principle of popular representation. ‘The ques- 
tion may be answered by the following statement of accounts, 
showing the difference between the management of an old select 
vestry, chosen from what is generally deemed the most respect- 
able class, and a vestry founded upon an approach, at least, to 
reform principles. 

PARISH OF ST. MARY-LA-BONNE. 


1833. 
Rates assessed under the old system, 


Poor rate, including police and county rates . - 102,344 
Repairing, cleansing, and lighting . . - 25,607 
New paving. ° ° : ° ° ° 2,827 
Church . . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 9,304 
Highway ° . . . ° : ° 1,847 
Park south of New Road . ° . ° 576 
Metropolis Road ° ° ° ’ 3,104 


£145,609 


eo] cooooco®” 
eclcescces® 


1835. 
Rates assessed after the principles of Sir John Cam Hobhouse’s Vestry Act 
_ had been fairly brought iato operation. 


Poor rate, including police and county rates . - 54,950 
Repairing, cleansing, and lighting . e 23,099 
New paving . . ° . ° 9 
Church . © ° “ ° ‘ e 6,464 
Highway ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,921 
Park south of New Road . . 455 
Metropolis Road ° ° . . 0 


£36 ,889 

Difference in favour of the new system £58 ,720. 
The sum actually saved by the parish of St. Mary-la-bonne is, 
however, greater than would appear from this statement; the 
total general expenditure of 1833 having been £183,116, while 
that of last year was only £106,890; showing that £76,226 
were wantonly sacrificed by the old vestry in the year ending- 


June 30th, 1833. 


e|cocoecooceco®? 
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The Vestry Act introduced by Sir John Cam. Hobhouse is 
deeidedly the best.that has yet received the sanction of the, Le- 
gislature. It has, however, several serious defects.. ‘The qualifi- 
cation clause requires that an elector shall be rated as high as £40 
per.annum, by: which, in many of the poorer parishes, two-thirds 
of the inhabitants would be disfranchised ; and the Act has the 
common defect. of permitting the vestrymen to be chosen upon 
the list system, or en masse. 

The Mary-la-bonne vestry consists of 116. members, but we 
are certain that, besides themselves, there are not 50 electors in the 
parish having even a. personal knowledge of all their local repre- 
sentatives. In London, where an inhabitant householder is often 
not.aequainted with his next door neighbour, what can he know 
of the merits or demerits of 116 individuals, the greater part of 
whose names, perhaps, he has never before heard ? 

In this case, as in others to which we have alluded, the ma- 
jority of the vestry are practically the nominees of five or six 
persons more generally know». and upon whose judgment in the 
selection of their coadjuiors the rate-payers were compelled to 
rely. It must be admitted that the nominators of the present 
vestry fairly discharged their duty. But the tendency of the 
system may be distinctly traced in the strong feeling occasionally 
displayed by the vestry against the Poor Law Amendment Bill ; 
a feeling which we are led to believe has hitherto prevented those 
further reductions in the workhouse department which from the 
seventh report of the auditors still appear to be necessary. - On 
this head it is clear that many of the vestrymen, however. unex- 
ceptionable in other respects, represent the opinions of the influ- 
ential party by whom they were returned, but not the opinions 
of the majority of the inhabitants of Mary-la-bonne. 

We come now to the remedy. It consists in simply carrying 
out the principle that representation should always be co-equal 
with taxation; and that the less the machinery of government is 
complicated, the more efficiently it will work. 

The first thing to be done is to secure a real representation of 
the people: and to effect this object, we repeat, there must be a 
new electoral division for the whole of the metropolis. One small 
parish might be taken as an electoral district, or precinct. The 
larger parishes should be divided into precincts of asmaller extent, 
each precinct to return one, or (for the reasons already stated) at 
most two members of the local administrative body. 

There should be but one system, and but. one day of election, 
for all kinds of local representatives, whether called upon to per- 
form the office of guardians of the poor, or guardians of the 
streets. The assembled body of representatives would form a 

Vou. III, & XXV. No. I. H 
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municipal council: and their first act would be to divide them- 
selves into committees for the more effectual discharge of their 
public duties. There would be one committee for the admi- 
nistration of the poor rates, which might still be called a board of 
guardians, and remain under the superintendence of the central 
board of commissioners. There would be another committee for 
churches, and other public buildings ; and committees for roads, 
streets, bridges, sewers, prisons, and other departments of public 
business. Every member of any committee should be paid for 
his attendance, and fined for his absence, at the rate we have sug- 
gested, not exceeding 10s. each time. The committees would 
appoint their own executive officers, such as secretaries, chairmen, 
surveyors, &c., all with salaries ; and the general body of mu- 
nicipal councillors would appoint a mayor, and other subordinate 
officers, also with salaries. 

The difficult part of the question is the impracticability of 
placing all the local affairs of London under the direct manage- 
ment of one central governing body, by reason of the vast extent 
of the metropolis ; and on the other hand the inconveniences that 
would arise from forming a number of independent corporate 
bodies, without the power of deliberating and acting together upon 
subjects involving the common interests of the whole. To ob- 
yiate this difficulty we propose the following plan of oe 

The city of London, and the six metropolitan boroughs, each to 
appoint its own municipal council, and each municipal council to 
elect six senior councillors, (we object to the term aldermen,) to 
form a central council, er upper chamber, composed of 42 members. 
The powers of this upper chamber should extend to the following 
objects :— 

1. To frame a code of by-laws, regulating the traffic of the 
streets, and thus obviating the necessity of employing Alderman 
Wood to bring a bill, every session, into the House of Commons, 
on the subject of mad dogs, or omnibuses. 

2. To regulate the dimensions and levels of the sewers. 

3. The navigation of the river. 

4. The direction of the police force, through the president of the 
upper chamber, who (without otherwise changing the present police 
system) should be ez officio one of the commissioners of police. 

5. Superinte:.ding and directing all extensive public improve- 
ments, such as the plan for a public quay on each side the 
Thames, a long line of new streets, and similar objects, which the 
municipal council of each borough could not effect in its indivi- 
dual capacity. 

6. Annulling the acts of a borough municipal council, when 
they might be such as to militate against the common interest of 
the whole municipality. 
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7. Generally all other local public objects requiring unity of 
design, and combined operations. 

The powers of the borough councils would extend to all objects 
exclusively affecting the particular borough, and they would be 
intrusted with working the details of all the general measures set 
in motion by the central body. The mayor of each of these 
councils would be the chief executive officer of his department, 
like the mayor of an arrondissement in Paris, whose duty it is 
to carry into effect, in his arrondissement, the instructions of the 
municipal council by which Paris is now governed. 

The authority of the mayor in each of the metropolitan bo- 
roughs would be supported by a portion of the police force placed 
at his disposal, but not absolutely withdrawn from the superior 
control of officers appointed by the government. 

It should be observed that the police of the metropolis is in 
different circumstances from the police of any of the provincial 
towns. In the country there is an obvious propriety in placing 
the police entirely under the control of the municipal councils ; 
but London is the seat of government, and government to protect 
itself requires to have at its disposal, ready for any emergency, a 
civil or a military force. Either then there must be two bodies 
of police in London, one for the government and another for the 
municipality, or one body for both purposes. ‘There are many 
reasons why there should be but one body, and none against 
placing it under the immediate direction of ministers, when forced 
by a popular House of Commons to become the servants of the 
people. It will be the people’s own fault if the power be given to 
their enemies. 

The powers which should be intrusted to a local government 
in regard to the appointment or removal of judicial functionaries, 
is an importaut part of our subject, and one to which it is impos- 
sible we can do justice in the present Number. We want a new 
system for the administration of justice throughout the whole 
country,* and it is to be regretted that there should have been 
any tampering with the subject in the bill passed for the reform 
of the old corporations. 

Every public servant, from a parish constable to a prime mi- 
nister, should be paid, that there may be no excuse for the neglect 
of his duties. But if the national poverty be such, that in some 
cases the country must depend upon the voluntary services of 
those who will work only when it pleases them, the very last 
public servant who should remain unpaid is the judge. Justice 
is too serious a matter to be left in the hands of idle gentlemen 





* The number and diversity of local courts in the metropolis is remarkable. 
There are Sheriffs’ Courts. the Lord Mayor's Court, Courts of Hustings, Courts of 
Request, Courts Leet, Ward Inquests, Courts Baron, ‘Secondaries’ Court, &e. 

H 2 
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who wish to amuse themselves for an hour, (when they can find no 
other employment) in hearing causes. If it be important to a 
suitor in Chancery that a properly-qualified judge should be paid 
for attending to his business, it is still more so to a poor man, who 
is sent to the treadmill, because the magistrate will not give himself 
the trouble of listening to evidence. The appointment of unpaid 
magistrates, by the new town councils, is an evil second only to the 
previous one of a magistracy both unpaid, and selected exclusively 
from the Tories. What can the poor expect who have to apply for 
information, or redress, at the door of a great man, no matter 
whether Whig or Tory. living in a mansion surrounded by livery ser- 
vants, or constantly busied in a counting-house with a host of clerks ? 
What have been, and what will be, the frequent answers, as long 
as the system continues, to humble suitors, who modestly inquire 
when his worship will be at liberty to grant them an audience ?— 
‘ He is not yet up, ‘he is at breakfast, ‘ at dinner,’ « gone out 
hunting,’ or‘ coursing, ‘ he is engaged with a customer,’ ‘ gone 
upon ‘ Change,’ ‘ exceedingly busy, ‘ can you not call in an hour, or 
to-morrow?’ or, ‘ Mr. Brown, another magistrate, lives only five 
miles off, or at the other end of the town.’ 

If it be worth while to have a local judge, whether to try a 
police case, or an action at law, it is worth while to have him upon 
such terms as will command his services at the very moment they 
are required. But there is another evil in an unpaid magistracy 
which it is important to notice. ‘The system is one which pre- 
vents any class of men from training or educating themselves into 
fitness for the office. A man will not serve an apprenticeship to the 
law, nor even take the trouble to read through ‘ Burn’s Justice,’ 
merely for the sake of benefiting his neighbours by the amount 
of his legal information. Hence, at the moment when an efficient 
magistrate is wanted there are none to be found, and the public 
are placed in the peculiar position of being compelled to appoint 
men entirely ignorant of all that relates to the duties they are 
called upon to discharge. 

The first object to be accomplished, in regard to municipal 
reform, is to create everywhere the necessary machinery of local 
government. The next is to supersede, as quickly as may be 
practicable, all the existing boards, giving their powers to the 
new municipalities. ‘The third is to establish local courts, in- 
vested with judicial functions exclusively; separated alike from 
those which pertain to the duties of a serjeant of police, and from 
those of a municipal councillor. 

This last is an object not to be introduced as part of some more 
general measure, but which demands a separate and anxious 
consideration, as the most important subject upon which a go- 
vernment can legislate. 
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It is required that there should be courts always open, and ac- 
cessible to a poor man, without the sacrifice of either his time or 
his money. It is required that, attached to every court, there 
should be a public law-adviser, whose duty it should be to explain 
the law to all who might apply for information, and without any 
fee or reward beyond his appointed salary. And it is required 
that those who are to expound, and those who are to administer 
the law, should be educated especially for those objects; and 
should not, ultimately at least, be chosen from a class of men 
who are apt to lose sight of common sense by constantly en- 
deavouring to make the laws serve the interests of their clients, or 
those of their class, rather than the ends of justice. 

With regard to the appointment of local judges, the municipal 
councils should perhaps have a negative voice. Mr. Bentham’s 
plan was to create a minister of justice whose sole business should 
be to find out the men who might possess the right qualifications, 
and to superintend them when appointed. One thing is clear, 
that the local as well as the general government ought to have, 
under some form or modification, the power of removing a legal 
or judicial officer who might, after -full trial, be found incompe- 
tent to the discharge of his duties. It is high time to get rid of 
the monstrous doctrine that a judge, whether good or bad, should 
be appointed for life and irresponsible; as if that were not the 
means of destroying, instead of promoting, the only independence 
which is desirable in any public functionary—independence of 
corrupting influence. 

We will conclude with noticing the argument, now commonly 
heard from Tory lips, against the principle of popular municipal 
institutions—that the new town councils will become normal 
schools of political agitation. Upon this we shall observe first, 
that if it were desirable, it is perfectly practicable, to permit the 
existence of a popular local government, and yet deprive it of the 
power of discussing political grievances. This is done in Prussia, 
and various other countries where the local institutions are 
founded upon a popular basis, and the general government is a 
despotism. In Prussia the municipal councils elected by the 
people appoint their own mayors, and their own local magistrates, 
the government merely retaining a veto on the appointments in 
Berlin, and some other of the large towns. It is, however, well 
understood that no municipal council, nor officer appointed by 
them, may interfere with the measures of the King and his court. 
In Paris the municipal council, elected upon popular principles, 
is assembled by the prefect of the Seine, who has power in- 
stantly to dismiss them, if they begin to discuss matters belongin 
to general politics. It would be better that this power should be 
tolerated in a minister of the Crown over the municipal council 
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of London, than that the metropolis should be any longer given 
up to be plundered by the jobbers we have exposed. But the 
argument is puerile that any danger is to be apprehended to the 
interests of this country from the political discussions of municipal 
councils. Dangerous they will be to Tory domination—dan- 
gerous they would be, if not checked, to every despotic govern- 
ment ; but it is impossible they can be dangerous to a government 
based upon the same principle with the councils themselves, the 
principle of popular representation. Who ever dreams that a 
meeting of the municipality of New York is likely to threaten 
the existence of the American republic? The strength, not the 
weakness, of that republic is in the freedom of its municipal 
institutions. 

In this country there are two kinds of political agitation—one 
which leads peaceable men quietly to assemble, and deliberate, 
the other which produces the tumultuous and noisy proceedings 
of mobs. The former should be encouraged, the latter checked ; 
and this will be one of the salutary effects of municipal reform. A 
petition from the local representatives of a town will always 
command more respect than a petition emanating from a noisy 
public meeting. We may expect therefore frequently to read of 
petitions from the new town councils; but on the other hand we 
shall seldom hear of the peace of a neighbourhood being dis- 
turbed by an assemblage of 50 or 100,000 men in the open air. 

We have heard it stated that popular municipal representa- 
tion was the cause in Paris of many of the excesses of the first 
French revolution. On referring for proof of this assumption 
to the best histories of the time, we found, as we expected, the 
fact to have been directly the reverse. The only municipal body 
existing in Paris, previously to the taking of the Bastille, was 
composed of the Prévét des Marchands and 26 councillors, all of 
whom were nominated by the Crown. When the Bastille was 
taken the provost disappeared, and, the leaders of the revolution 
taking possession of the Hétel de Ville, an attempt was made to 
form something like a municipal constitution. A body of town 
councillors were elected from the ‘ citoyens actifs,’ (a class of 
inhabitants answering to our rate-payers,) and Bailly was placed 
at their head with the title of Mayor of Paris. This representa- 
tive system worked well while it lasted. ‘The mayor, and his co- 
adjutors, endeavoured all they could to allay the popular fury, 
occasionally even exposing themselves to its violence. They 
failed ; and after an experiment of about three years, the system 
was broken up by the events of the memorable 10th of August : 
Paris was given up to the mob, and forms of government became 
the playthings with which the leaders of the dominant faction 
merely amused the people. 
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It would be much nearer the truth to assert that the horrors of 
the first French revolution arose out of the absence of popular mu- 
nicipal institutions. The people had never been accustomed to 
self-government. All power had been concentrated in the King, 
and when he was deposed the whole machine of government ne- 
cessarily fell to pieces. Anarchy was the result. But had the 
people been accustomed to appoint, and yield obedience to, their 
proper leaders, the task of reconstructing the government would 
have fallen into the r'ght hands, and order would have been 
maintained. 

Those who may one day see a Prussian revolution, will never 
witness the scenes of violence, and bloodshed, in that country 
which prevailed in France. The next generation in Prussia will, to 
a man, have had the benefits of an enlightened system of educa- 
tion. They will have been accustomed to govern themselves in 
their own ow affairs, and when the people discover that the 
national affairs may as well be governed upon the same prin- 
ciples, the object will be noiselessly effected with a single effort. 

Let us not be mistaken: free municipal institutions have a 
tendency to shorten the period of every violent organic change, but 
not to promote revolution. Indeed they have rather a contrary 
tendency. It is obvious that public discontent must be diminished 
as we lessen the number of local grievances. The abuses of the 
old corporations were much more powerful causes of agitation 
than the new town councils will ever become. With a good muni- 
cipal government, and a reduced scale of public expenditure, the 
people would care comparatively little whether they lived under a 
republic or a monarchy. It is doubtful whether the Reform Bill 
would have been carried but for the pressure of the poor-rates, 
tithes, and other local burdens. 

W. E. H. 





Art. V. 
MONRO'S RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 


A Summer Ramble in Syria, with a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to 
Stamboul. By the Rev. Vere Monro. In2 vols. Bentley, 
London, 1835. 


| a man in making a tour, no matter where, writes a journal 

and publishes it, the public naturally ask, and they have a right 
to do so, why it is published? The author ought to be able to an- 
swer that it is for instruction or for amusement, or for both. If 
it accomplish neither of these ends, the book is a mere imperti- 
nence. ‘To attain the first end, the author must either tell the world 
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something that it did not know before, or he must put something 
that was known before in a clearer light and a more useful form. 
To attain the second end, he must be able to describe with fidelity 
and spirit the scenery of the countries he traverses, and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants; at least, as much of both as an accurate 

observer can be supposed to take in from a brief and passing sur- 
vey. But when the ground gone over by the tourist is altogether 
or almost new, the public will not be so rigid in the exaction of 
high intellectual qualities from the wriier, since he can scarcely 
miss, if he keep his eyes and ears open, to tell them much 
that they did not know before. ‘The successful campaign of 
Ibrahim Pacha has thrown open to Europeans parts of Syria 
which before were almost inaccessible. ‘ Formerly,’ says Mr. 
Monro, ‘ at the gate of Damascus it was the practice to make 
Christians dismount, as they were not allowed to ride through the 
sacred city. All arms were taken away; and if the ill-starred 
visitor chanced to wear the European dress, especially the hat, 
he could not enter on any terms, but was driven from ‘the gate, 
hooted, pelted, and treated with every indignity. If he wore a 
white turban, a distinction forbidden to a Nazarene, it was pulled 
off, and he was compelled to proceed bareheaded.’ —vol. ii. p. 57. 
But now even ‘ a father of the pot’* may enter, wearing the ‘ pot’ 
itself, without other remarks being made upon him than, i in a low 
suppressed voice, ‘ Franghe! shoof, shoof abou tangera !—* A 
Frank ! look, look at the hat ! 

As a bock of amusement, the ‘ Summer Ramble’ of the Rev. 
Vere Monro possesses more than ordinary merit. His deserip- 
tions are spirited and graphic; his style is lively and idiomatic, 
devoid of stiffness or aflectation. Without making any preten- 
sions to the higher qualities required in a traveller—great accu- 
racy and minuteness of observation, generalizing habits of mind, 
or profound scientific acquirements— Mr. Monro possessed quali- 
fications of another kind, in a degree not possessed by the majority 
of travellers; an adventurous and determined spirit, and great 
capability of enduring fatigue and privation. Mr. Monro rides, 
whenever he can, a fiery Arab, and keeps pace with and almost 
knocks up Ali Aga, the government ‘Tartar, ‘the ne plus ultra of 
his race, who could sit seven days and nights on horseback with- 
out sleeping, and who ate nothing but air. 

The above-named qualities of bedy and mind inhering in a 
clergyman in the degree in which they appear in Mr. Monro, 





* The Damascus method of describing a man who wears a hat, ‘ Abou tangera.’ 
‘Abou,’ says Mr. Monro, ‘signifies, in Arabic, “ father of,” or “having;” 4. ¢. it 
always describes possession when thus prefixed, “Tangera” is the pot in which 


rice or lentils are boiled, which is thought to resemble our hat,’—Monro, vol. ii., 
p- 59. 
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have excited surprise, not unmixed with a little virtuous indigna- 
tion, in some of Mr. Monro’s critics, who seem to have previously 
imagined that the race of hard-riding parsons was extinct in Eng- 
land. ‘This, however, is not the case, as the personal experience 
of any one who knows intimately the sort of life led now or re- 
cently by many of the under-graduates at the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge can testify; and as it may serve to throw 
light on the character of our author, as a hardy and adventurous 
traveller, we shall say a few words on the subject. 

A few years ago it happened to us to be acquainted at one of 
the English universities with a set of fox-hunters, several of whom 
were intended for and afterwards went into the Church. ‘Their 
talk was almost solely of horses and dogs, of fox-hunting, horse- 
racing, and tandem-driving—not coach-driving, that being con- 
sidered by the ‘set’ in question as ‘rather low.’ ‘The walls of their 
rooms were covered with prints such as might be considered conge- 
nial to their cultivated minds, with portraits of celebrated racers and 
hunters, and dogs remarkable for their courage or sagacity, among 
which the achievements of the dog Billy, of rat-catching reputation, 
occupied a prominent place. ‘The,‘ toggery’ of their outer man, 
though plain and in good taste, as befitted English gentlemen—for 
such they were—was made to conform as precisely to the rules 
and canons of their order as that of a Quaker to those of his. 
For instance, they invariably adhered to grave colours, most com- 
monly black, eschewing scrupulously everything resembling glitter 
and ornament, except when they appeared in the hunting-field, 
and there they shone forth resplendent in scarlet coats, white 
cords, and well-cleaned top-boots, mounted on horses pre-eminent 
for their beauty, high breeding, and high condition. ‘Their riding 
was worthy of the horses they rode. One of them in particular, 
a man too who never boasted of his horsemanship, (of whom we 
intend to say a few words presently,) usually led the hunting- 
field wherever he was. 

The contrast was great between them and another class of two- 
legged creatures, we mean the English dandy, exquisite, coxcomb, 
or fop. ‘The style of the horse used (we mean wswal/y rode, for of 
‘course if the fop hunts, and can leap, which one or two have been 
known to do, a tolerable hedge and ditch, or a five-barred gate or 
hurdle, he must use such a four-legged animal as our plain fox- 
hunter) by the fox-hunter and the dandy respectively, will illus- 
trate this contrast sufficiently for the present purpose. Our fox- 
hunting friend ‘ likes to have plenty of bone under him. He rides 
an animal that can ‘ trot fourteen miles an hour without turning 
a hair, and carry fifteen stone up to any hounds in England. 
Very different is the beast upon which the dandy shakes his 
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ambrosial curls as he ambles along through street and park—a 
slight dressy creature, for which our fox-hunter entertains a sove- 
reign contempt, but which nevertheless we hear boasters sometimes 
talk of as fit to carry them ‘ up to any hounds in England.’ 

As might be supposed, the kind of young men of whom we have 
been speaking took the very smallest possible interest in the stu- 
dies of the University, or indeed in any branches of learning out 
of their own peculiar department. ‘They were certainly for the 
most part not /iterate men, and would have found it extremely 
difficult to obtain ordination if their obtaining it depended on 
their being such. Many of them had such an invincible repug- 
nance to letters, that not even the most interesting romance ever 
penned could tempt them to lose their precious time in reading. 
One of them who-occasionally looked into the Sporting Magazine, 
and from time to time studied a novel from the circulating library, 
used to look down upon the others as unlettered men, who re- 
turned the compliment by regarding him as a ‘slow coach’ and a 
‘spoony. It was an awful visitation upon them when they had 
to go through the three or four months’ cram absolutely indispen- 
sable to the degree of bachelor of arts. One of them observed to 
us, that he was become quite an altered being ; he said his hands 
had quite changed their colour; although, he added, he read with 


his window half open in November, that if he could not get exer- 
cise, he might at least get fresi air; for the horror of being 
* plucked’ was before his eyes, and he was a younger brother, 


x, which could not be 


whose portion was to be a valuable living 


procured without his degree. 

But our fox-hunter’s dislike to University pursuits was not 
limited to the studies ; it extended to the devotion and the eating. 
He eschewed the chapel and hall not much less than the lecture- 
room. His devotion he thought could be as well attended to in 
bed, or on the way to covert, as in the college chapel ; and for his 
food he preferred some inn in the town, the wines and cookery of 
which were to his liking. He esteemed French wines and cookery 
to be outlandish, but he liked his English cookery to be good of 
its kind, and his port rather ‘ clarety,’ to both of which, as he 
passed much time in the open air and took violent exercise, he did 
ample justice. On hunting days the ‘ set’ used to go to covert in 
a coach or coaches and four, having sent their hunters over the 
evening before. After a hard run, they returned, in the way they 
came, to their ‘ seat of learning, enjoyed their dinner and their 
bottle as few but fox-hunters can enjoy them, and then slept the 
sleep which few but fox-hunters can x Sows Of course in this, as 
in all societies, excesses would sometimes occur; and if some 
of the party occasionally slept in their boots, and sometimes 
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under their beds instead of on them, and on the following morning 
would sometimes (also by mistake) breakfast on champagne in- 
stead of soda water, they did not on that account follow the next 
fox-chase with less perseverance, or select and make their leaps 
with less courage and skill. 

There was one man of the party to whom we would devote a 
few words in particular, partly because he was better known to 
us than most of the others, partly because we consider him a fair, 
perhaps we should rather say a favourable specimen of the class. 
He was the second son of a © suntry gentleman, who usually kept 
about a dozen hunters for the use of himself ‘and his three sons ; 
so that he had been a fox-hunter from his childhood. He was 
reckoned one of the very best riders in England. But besides 
being a bold and skilful horseman, he had a peculiar faculty, a 
sort of instinct, of detecting at once the exact spot in an enclosure 
which was the best toleap; and that too, when going at full speed ; 
so that when he entered a field, he proceeded in general straight 
up to it, whereas many horsemen are generally thrown out by 
trying two or three places before they leap. This, with his ex- 
cellent riding, enabled him to take the lead in the hunting-field 
in whatever part of England he happened to hunt. And we have 
no doubt that, had it been his lot, he would have led his troop to 
battle with the same judgment and courage with which he led the 
hunting-field. It is probable that but for the peace, he and many 
of his friends would have gone into a cavalry regiment, though 
they always spoke of a ‘ marching regiment’ with contempt, as 
those who can afford to ride are foolishly apt to do. He was 
much looked up to as well as liked by his companions, who con- 
stantly applied to him for advice, and deferred to his judgment on 
almost all occasions, making him the umpire in any disputes they 
might have among themselves. He was, like all men of good 
sense and courage, the very reverse of quarrelsome ; but when he 
encountered men who were disposed to bully, he was quite capable 
of meeting them with their own weapons. No great friend to 
humane letters, his dislike and contempt of the profession ex- 
tended to its professors, particularly to such of them as presented 
themselves to his eyes in the shape of college tutors, and indeed 
the reading-men (as they are called) of the University in general. 

On Sunday it was his laudable custom to give a holiday to his 
horses and servants; and on that day he usually took a long 
walk instead of a ride. On such occasions he was invariably at- 
tended by a sagacious, but withal somewhat grim-looking bull- 
terrier, which entertained as great an aversion to cats as his master 
did to reading-men, or Commodore Trunnion did to attorneys. 
This animal was so fond of following his master, that he could 
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scarcely be prevented from accompanying him to interdicted 
places of resort, such as the college chapel; and when he went in 
to be examined for his degree, the dog, it was said, though we 
hardly credit the story, accompanied him surreptitiously, and was 
discovered by an attempt he made, after his kind, to answer 
a question in algebra, and to accompany his respected master 
across the pons asinorum. 

The last time (now full ten years ago) we heard of our esteemed 
friend, he had gone, en attendant his living, to live at a curacy 
in shire, with three hunters and a hack. But it is time to 
return to Mr. Monro, whose hard riding will now, we hope, 
appear less paradoxical and unnatural both to his readers and his 
critics. Probably he belonged at the University to a set such as 
that which boasted of our excellent friend, his noble hunters, and 
his grim-looking bull-terrier. At all events what has been said 
may serve to show that. it is by no means incredible that an English 
parson should ride and endure fatigue as well as a Turkish cou- 
rier—ay, and even show more bottom than Ali Aga the Tartar. 

The first volume of Mr. Monro’s work is chiefly devoted to 
Palestine, and being much taken up with biblical antiquities, the 
‘ literal fulfilment of prophecy,’ and such matters, rather than its 
present condition, is much less interesting to us than the second. 
Take the following as an example of what Mr. Monro means by 
the < literal fulfilment of prophecy.’ 





‘ In meditating a journey through the confines of Edom, I had over- 
looked the prophetic denunciations against any who should traverse it, 
so literally and wonderfully enforced up to the present hour. ‘“ None 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.”* “TI will cut off from Mount 
Seir him that passeth out, and him that returneth.”+ The repeated 
and persevering attempts of travellers} to explore Idumeea have always 
proved abortive, except in two instances. Seetzen§ did “ pass through,” 
and died soon after at Aleppo: Burckhardt penetrated into it, but turned 
aside in dismay, and died soon after at Cairo. 

‘The lasting validity of these prophetic warnings has been power- 
fully vindicated in Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy. With all submission 
to the writer in the Quarterly, I must incline to the literal acceptation of 
the prophecy respecting Edom, which seems to be thus far supported by 
the facts adduced in evidence, and to the opinion that none shall “ pass 
through it for ever and ever,’’ (except to their cost,) until the days come 
when the Gospel of peace shall have harmonized the whole earth, and the 
prophecy shall be finally completed that “Seir and Edom shall be a 
possession ;” which Bishop Newton, following Onkelos the Chaldee 
paraphrast, interprets primarily of David, but ultimately of the Messiah. 

‘It is clear that any one who should presume to advance confidently 





* Tsaiah, xxxiv. 10. Ezek. xxxv. 7. 
{ Irby and Mangles. Vide Sir F. Henniker’s Travels. 
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an opinion upon such a subject, treads upon insecure ground ; “ incedit 
“er ignes suppositos cineri doloso;” for at this very moment it may be 
sssumed that M.de Laborde has passed through Edom, and lives to 
describe it; but before such a presumption can be allowed to confound 
a standing prophecy, the extent and limits of the interdicted territory 
must be defined, and these at present are little known. To have set 
foot in Idumza and to have survived, does not contravene the letter of 
the inspired prohibition; the aim of which seems to be, that whereas 
Edom was the highway for the conveyance of the costliest merchandise 
of the most wealthy countries upon earth, so utterly shall the besom of 
destruction wipe out al! resemblance of its former self, that “ none shall 
pass through it ;”? and woe be to any who shall traverse it as heretofore 
in defiance of the ban of Heaven.’ 

The prophecy, first interprets Mr. Monro, seems to mean that 
none shall ‘ pass through it for ever and ever,’ (except to their 
cost ;) and, secondly, when it appears that one traveiler has passed 
through it, and lives to describe it, Mr. Monro coolly asserts that 
‘ to have set foot in Idumea, and to have survived, does not con- 
travene the letter of the inspired prohibition” According to this 
mode of interpreting prophecy, we may all prophesy ; and some 
of Mr. Edward Irving’s disciples will give Mr. Monro prophecies 
to expound by the dozen. 

Mr. Monro’s journal commences at Cairo (March 1833) with 
some reflections on the advantage of possessing a good servant— 
an advantage, however, rarely to be met with in that quarter of 
the globe, at least if the following proposition be a true one.* < It 
is a proposition universally received, that all Arabs are lazy, false, 
and dishonest ; so that when prepared for the worst, it is a relief 
should one be found less onlenul than you expect with the propria 
of his species.’—(vol. i. p. 2.) In this state of matters a certain Pole 
is recommended to our traveller as a servant, with the ‘ character, 
however, of being a ‘ very bad character, and extremely lazy.’ 
This man wishing to travel rather as companion than servant, 
Mr. Monro declined taking him. He had been recommended by 
one Godoloski, a Pole, who occupied a shop about nine feet 
square, in the Frank quarter at Cairo, where he practised as che- 
mist, perfumer, and physician, after having visited almost every 
country on the face of the earth. The remarkable point in his 
history is, (in which at least, according to Dr. Johnson, he differs 
much from the generality of Scotchmen,) that of all the countries 
he had visited he seems to have preferred Scotland; his dearest 
wish, when Mr. Monro met with him, being to return to Scotland, 





* However, that it is not universally true, Mr. Monro affirms himself, unless he 
means to distinguish the Bedouins from the Arabs in general: a few pages on, he 
po ff 17,) ‘It is by no means the case that the Bedouins are all slow, vexatious, 
an se, 
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marry a Scotch woman, and breakfast on oat-cake and milk por- 
ridge, the recollection of which fare made him even then rub his 
hands with delight. Upon Mr. Monro’s declining the first man 
recommended, ‘ Then,’ said Godoloski,— 

‘“T have it; I know ze man for you, God bless you, sir, ze first cook 
in all Cairo—talks all language. God bless you, sir, when I serve a 
gentleman, I serve him. I tell you, sir, ze honestest man in all Cairo; 
but if he get ze bottle, he be drunk, always drunk. A very honest man! 
ze d rogue, he pass my botick all day: I not see him now, z’very 
curioso. He ze man for you, sir;—I tell you, sir, in ze desert c’est 
impossible he not find aqua vita. Ah, ze rogue, he come now. Shoof 
enti! (look you!—calling to him,) un signore veut parler con vous.” ’ 


This man not being the sort of person wanted, Osman Effendi 
called to a young Arab, who was passing, whereupon Godoloski 
grew furious. ‘I tell you, sir, dat man is ze finest tief in all 
Cairo; when I serve a gentleman, I serve him. If you take dat 
man, he is ze first tief.’ In this emergency the Pole again peti- 
tioned to be taken on the most humble terms, and Mr. Monro 
acceded. 

With the purpose of visiting Mount Sinai, Mr. Monro had en- 
gaged four dromedaries of Hamet el Rasheidi, (Hamet the Just,) 
a sheikh of one of the five tribes who constitute the Bedouins of 
Tor. Hamet the Just was not long in exhibiting a sample of his 
‘ justice,’ which, it must be owned, somewhat resembled what goes 
by that name in some of the courts of the temple of the goddess 
Astrea herself. The first day of their journey they had scarcely 
started when the sheikh left them, and soon after the attendants 
halted and began to unload the dromedaries, informing Mr. Monro 
that they must remain there till the sheikh’s arrival. Hereupon 
Mr. Monro remarks that ‘ patience is not equally dispensed to 
all ;’ and certainly, as will be seen by and by, his portion does 
not appear to be a large one. He compelled the men to reload, 
and, returning to his lodging, detained the best animal, and sent 
the sheikh’s slave in search of his master. Upon his appearance 
he told some lie to account for his abseace; but, upon his pro- 
mising to cause no more delays, Mr. Monro started with him 
again on the following day. ‘They had not gone far, however, 
when some pretext was made for unloading the best dromedary, 
and Mr. Monro soon discovered that his own powerful sumpter 
dromedary had been taken away and another substituted, so 
small and weak as to be totally unfit for the journey; and this 
it was said would do well enough for him. 





‘The numberless vexatious incidents which were likely to arise from 
this man’s want of faith determined me immediately to dismiss him, 
and instead of visiting Mount Sinai, to reach Jerusalem by the usual 
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route, if possible, before the Greek feast of Easter. Up to this moment,’ 
he continues, ‘I had scrupulously forborne to lay hands on “ Hamet the 
Just,’ notwithstanding repeated provocations; reflecting that when 
among his tribe I should be completely at his mercy, and any severity 
toward him might be visited upon me with interest. ‘The privilege of 
redressing grievances by the summary process of manual chastisement is 
one conceded by the Pacha to all sufferers of certain rank; and though 
painful to feelings imbibed by European education, it is absolutely 
indispensable for the progress of the traveller in a country where all 
other arguments are unavailing.’—vol. i. p. 14. 


Mr. Monro confirms this opinion by the apagogic demonstra- 
tion—by stating the evil consequences of an opposite line of con- 
duct. His opinion is farther confirmed by the testimony of Dr. 
Hogg.—(vol. i. p. 218.) Mr. Monro goes on to relate that having 
prevailed on his dromedary to kneel down, he dismounted, and 
falling upon the shoulders and turban of the sheikh with a long 
palm-stick, he endeavoured to mortify his pride without subjecting 
him to any bodily suffering. ‘ He was, says Mr. Monro, ‘ more 
gaily attired than usual, in a crimson robe and turban; and to 
add to the bitterness of being thus disgraced by a Christian dog, 
the soldiers of the guard were locking on, besides others of his 
friends, who had saluted him with great respect as we passed out 
of the gate. Mr. Monro then prepared to take him before the 
governor, upon which he immediately offered to repay all the 
money that had been advanced to him, (though he had before 
solemnly protested that he had spent it,) and not undertake the 
journey, and he produced the full sum in gold. Mr. Monro, 
thinking it for the advantage of other travellers that such an 
offender should be legally punished, was informed that the go- 
vernor would not interfere with him, as the Pacha feared his 
tribe, who were held rather as allies than subjects, and that no 
harsh measures were ever used towards them. Mr. Monro here 
was somewhat unreasonable. He had got his money, and given 
Hamet ‘ the Just’ a sound beating. What more would he have? 
If he had spent ten years and £10,000 in the Court of Chancery 
he would not have had one-tenth part of the ‘satisfaction. As 
*‘ the Just’ man appeared to take kindly to the dose of palm-stick, 
and gave him all his money, he surely had his law cheap enough. 
He is wrong in supposing that he should take the law into his 
own hands, and have it < legally’ besides. 

Mr. Monro then rode down to Boulac, upon the bank of the 
Nile, engaged a kangia for Damietta, and in two hours was under 
weigh. The wind having become violent and contrary, the reis 
(captain) gave orders to anchor, saying that ‘ we must wait until 
it pleased God to do something for us.’ Our traveller, however, 
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not being in a waiting humour, was obliged, he says, to resort to 
severity, when the boat was tracked with little labour. 

Among the aptitudes which Mr. Monro possesses for a traveller 
in the East, there is one quality, which we think must be con- 
sidered such, not possessed by him—we mean a moderate love of 
smoking tobacco. ‘ I hate the weed,’ he informs us, ‘ and always 
will.’ And certainly he appears to have some reason to call the 
‘ practice of sucking smoke through a cherry-stick, where 500 
mouths have sucked before you,’ a ‘ detestable’ one. But, this 
consideration apart, the facilities of obtaining information and an 
insight into character are often greatly increased by being able to 
smoke. We have heard an acquaintance of ours who, in addition 
to more than common intellectual advantages in his intercourse 
with mankind, possesses the great physical advantage of having 
the appearance of being, instead of a very astute, a dull and very 
simple fellow, attirm that he has often lost valuable opportunities 
of studying character and acquiring information in consequence of 
not being able to smoke, inasmuch as the act of smoking together 
was apt to throw men off their guard as towards another be- 
tween whom and themselves there existed at least one bond of 
sympathy. 

But Mr. Monro had sometimes more reason than his dislike of 
the weed to be dissatisfied with smoking. For instance, on one 
occasion (at the British Consul’s at Damietta) when he was 
anxiously looking out for his supper, to which the Consul had in- 
vited him, ‘ the long black Janissary, the Turk’s attendant, and 
my Pole came forward, each sucking at the cherry-stick, which 
he was about to present to his master, and waving it up and 
down through the air, that the whole bowl of tobacco being bodily 
on fire, the full volume of smoke might roll down the throat, and 
pass out of the nose and ears with as little exertion to the smoker 
as possible. —(vol. i. p. 30.) Mr. Monro gives the following 
account of the conversation that took place on the same occa- 
sion :— 


‘England and her vast resources was a favourite topic with Suroor, 
who produced a printed statement of the population, armed force, 
revenue, &c. of all the civilized countries of the globe, in which the 
population of England and her dependencies was rated at one-third of 
the whole. The facha’s armed force was stated at thirty thousand men, 
two men-of-war, five frigates, and sixteen gun-brigs. His Highness 
has lately printed his own estimate at one hundred and ninety thousand. 
It may be fixed at eighty thousand effective troops, forty-five thousand 
of which were engaged in the Syrian campaign. Among other things, 
the Consul described to the Turk our steam carriages, which, he said, 
travelled at forty-five miles an hour, calling upon me to vouch for his 
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veracity; and, upon my hesitating, he exclaimed, “ Oh, yes, I know it 
is so; for I have read it in the newspapers.” 

* With the pipes a tray had been brought in, upon which was a stand 
containing three bottles of rakkee* with small glasses, almonds, and 
walnuts. The Consul said he never drank anything himself, but some 
people liked a “sip”+ before supper, to prepare their stomachs. The 
Greek was deputed arbiter of the grog; and, notwithstanding his habi- 
tual sobriety, the Consul drank his glass. Having done the same, I was 
immediately presented by the host with a small handful of broken 
walnuts, which I attempted to evade; for the hand which did not hold 
his pipe, usually grasped his toes : an employment very natural in the 
cross-legged position which the divan requires, and very frequently 
practised. I need scarcely mention that stockings are dispensed with 
in the East, and shoes are always taken off previously to reclining: a 
= yellow slipper i is sometimes worn, but it is by no means general.’— 

l. i. pp. 31—33. 

The party (all except Mr. Monro) ended by getting very 
drunk, and then supper was served. Mr. Monro says that the 
Turks are much addicted to drinking, and to show that this is not 
with them a modern innovation, he quotes the following passage 
from Busbequius :— . 

* You must know that it is a great crime in Turkey to drink wine, but 
seeing they expect no less punishment after death for drinking a little 
wine than if they drank never so much, when once they have tasted of 
that liquor they go-on to drink more: for, having once incurred the 
penalty of their law, now they think they may sin gratis, and account 
drunkenness as a matter of gain. I saw an old man at Constantinople, 
who, after he had taken a cup of wine in his hand to drink, used first to 
make a hideous noise. I asked his friends why he did so: they 
answered me, that by this outcry he did, as it were. warn his soul to 
retire into some secret corner of his body, or else wholly to migrate and 
pass out of it, that she might not be guilty of that sin which he was 
about to commit, nor be defiled with the wine that he was to guzzle 
down.’{—vol. i. p. 35. 


Mr. Monro proceeds by sea to Acre, encountering, with his 
usual intrepidity, some ‘ perils of the deep’ on the voyage. Hence 
he proceeded to Caiffa, transporting his baggage on an animal 
which the proprietor, a ragged German, assured him in broken 
English was a ‘ berry goot jackass. Having paid a visit to 
Mount Carmel, he procured at Caiffa two horses and an ass to 
take him to Jerusalem. The ass, he says, was the finest animal 
of the kind he ever saw, and the guide confessed that he would 
sell for more than both his own horses. With all the animation 





‘A spirit which, in Egypt, is expressed from dates, and saturated with absinth 
or anise, and eminently nauseous, 
t * Una bocca.’ 
{ Busbequius, done into English by Mr. Warr. 
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and temper of a horse, he had the superior qualification of being 
quicker and easier in his walk. He might probably have had 
as good a chance of passing the ‘ asses’ bridge’ as our old friend 
the bull-terrier mentioned above. 

At Tantoura they went immediately to the post-house, as the 
only place where they could sleep secure against robbery. The 
master was a Turk, who, by way of warning them of the danger 
of the road they were about to travel, said the re had been 
robbed two days before, and that thirty Turks had been stopped 
by the Bedouins not long since; all which Mr. Monra believed 
to be untrue. This post-master, a lover of round numbers, sup- 
posed the ruins at Atleet to have been built by giants 30,000 
years since, and said that the whole village was undermined with 
eaverns. One occasion here occurred of displaying an ow 
not before mentioned possessed by the ass over the horses. s 
they were chatting round the fire, the alto notes of the ass were 
heard at some distance; upon which the guide sprang up and 
rushed out, exclaiming that the animal was stolen. He was thus, 
after some time, recovered. 

We here extract an account of the Xans (as Mr. Monro chooses 
to spell the Khans) of Syria, followed by further particulars of 
the habits and dispositions of the ass aforesaid. At this place 
Mr. Monro subjoins a note on the orthography of Arabic words, 
which, along with the evidence that appears throughout his pages: 
convinces us that though he may resemble our friend spoken of 
in the beginning of this article in his hard riding, he does not 
at all in distaste for intellectual pursuits. On the contrary, 
along with a fair degree of classical scholarship, he shows an 
acquaintance with most of the modern European languages. He 
knows a little Arabic, and as the reader will find presently, he 
takes at Aleppo q tutor in Turkish. 


* The Okellas of Egypt, and the Xans* of Syria, vary greatly in the 





* «In the orthography of Arabic words in which a guttural sound occurs, I have 
used the Spanish 2, where the structure of the word admits it, because 1 know no 
other letter in any European language that has a similar seund; neither is there 
any combinatjon of letters that will produce it. The c, as used by the dassi at 
Florence, is not unlike it ; but the modern Greek x is perhaps still nearer. Never- 
theless, the latter is not guttural: the tongue is placed in the same position as for a 
guttural enunciation, but the sound is struck from the roof of the mouth. The Greek 
x is the most pleasing aspirate in any language, and the most difficult letter to 
master, by reason of its resembling a guttural, from which it is nevertheless distinct. 
In conformity with the above rule, Xan has its x similarly sounded to that in the 
Spanish words sabegue, zabon. Various other readings are extant, as khan, kane, 
aun, &c., none of which bear the remotest resemblance in sound to the Arabic 
word. As such words are subject to no established law, and every author follows 
his own ear or taste in the orthography of them, the liberty here taken needs no 
defence ; it might, however, be justified upon the ground of kindred which exists 
between the Arabic and Spanish languages, 
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accommodation which they afford, In some the trayeller finds nothing 
more than shelter, and, reposing under the same roof with his camels er 
horses, carries with him whatever comforts he may require, and thinks 
himself fortunate if his slumbers are not broken by importunate visitors 
during the night. Upon the grand Hadj routes from Constantinople 
and Bagdad to Mecca, the Xans are of a more costly kind, and furnished 
with chambers of different sizes, to suit the convenience of the parties 
who wish to occupy them. These, however, are eptirely upproyided 
with furniture of any kind. The occupant throws down hig mat, and 
upon it his mattress, or whatever else he may use as a bed. Most of 
them have either a fountain or a well; in some instances J have seen a 
mosque attached. All contain a large depét for the reception of mer- 
chandise, and in those to the northward may be counted as many as 
fourteen fireplaces; but in the interior of Asia Minor, on the Stamboul 
route, I have observed twice that number in one depdt. Inthe Xans 
in the open country nothing is paid for the accommodation; indeed, 
they have neither porter nor guardian within them. The traveller 
enters and takes possession of the best place he can find, and if his halt 
be at night, closes the great door, and upon the arrival of any new 
comer, makes due inquiry as to his business and condition before he 
opens it. But such buildings are intended for the reception of the great 
caravans which continually pass along.these routes, both upon the Hadj 
expedition and when engaged in the transport of goods; and they have 
been at different times built by the governors of the various pachalics. 
In the considerable towns the Xans appear to be on a different footing ; 
for I have always found them in the hands of a “custode,’? by whom 
the chamber I would occupy was duly unlocked, and to whom a small 
sum was paid upon departure for the use of it. 

‘My present hostel in the village of Marran was of the meanest order 
Placed at one end of a large yard, it was arched over with stone, the 
front being to a great extent open to the air. It served also as a dor- 
mitory for cattle, and was as dirty and ill paved as a bad English cow- 
house. The remains of stone buildings on the other sides of the yard 
betokened that this had once been a Xan of some importance, and the 
presumption was supported by a large mosque still attached to it. 

‘ The village consisted of about twenty huts and a few black tents, 
around which was a patch of arable ground, where the women were 
employed in husbandry. As we reached the place, a herd of small 
cattle, with sheep and goats, were returning from a stream ip the valley, 
just time enough to supply us with milk, the only produce of the village. 
While rice and macaroni wer¢ ip progress, I strolled out to see that 
the animais had not been forgotten, when I found the ass without food. 
Inquiring the cause, the guide said, “that he was so strong and good, 
he could work without eating.” An irritable man would probably have 
bastinadoed the wretch severely: I simply compelled him to go and 
buy some beans of the villagers. Repeating my visit aftey supper, I 
found that the ass was not eating, and seemed out of spirits. The guide 
accounted for this by saying that he was in the habit of living in the 
house with his master, and that he was alarmed at being left in the dark 
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by himself: whereupon I ordered him into the shed, and his supper 
being placed near the fire, he fell upon it with great avidity; and had 
no sooner finished, than he claimed a right to belong to the society, by 
lying down among us, to my great amusement, and the infinite chagrin 
of my companions, who would have turned him out but for my inter- 
ference. During the night he became restless, and got up in order to 
lie down on his other side; in doing which he interfered with the 
guide’s legs, whom [ heard abusing him for a pig and an infidel, and 
threatening to “spit on his beard.” ’—vol. i. pp. 82—86. 


When Mr. Monro says in the above passage that ‘ an irritable 
man would probably have bastinadoed the wretch severely,’ he 
ought to have recollected that a very short time before, (see p. 79,) 
besides frightening the poor fellow very much, he had given him 
‘a poke in the ribs with his gun, 

Of Jerusalem Mr. Monro enters into a somewhat minute 
account, but much of this is conjecture as to the site of former 
buildings. ‘There are few of the monuments of gone-by ages on 
the exact locality of which antiquarians are so sure as Mr. Monro’s 
cicerone appears to have been in the following instance :— 

‘Entering the Bethlehem gate, and turning to the left, in a small 
wheat-field is an oblong pit, twenty feet deep, and lined coarsely with 
small stones, which some days afterwards my cicerone informed me was 
the place where Bathsheba had bathed. “And where,” said I, “ was 
David?” “ Ecco la finestra,” answered my attendant, with the utmost 
gravity, pointing at the same time to a small iron grating in one of the 
square towers near the gate.’—vol. i. p. 107. 


This same intelligent youth afterwards pointed out to Mr. 
Monro a house which he said had been inhabited by Napoleon. 
Upon being asked when Napoleon had been there, he replied ¢ In 
the time of our Lord.’ 

Having witnessed the ceremony, or whatever it may be called, 
of the Holy Fire, our traveller accompanies the procession of 
pilgrims to the Jordan. He gives the following graphic account 
of the baptismal operation in ‘ Jordan’s sacred stream.’ 


‘The sun was rising over the tops of Abarim, and the river bank 
presented one of the most unprejudiced scenes which it has ever been 
my lot to witness. The main body of the pilgrims had arrived, and a 
general undressing commenced. There were men of all sizes and sea- 
sons, from the tottering octogenarian to the crawling bambino, who, 
being immersed with its head back and its mouth open, filled and bub- 
bled like a bottle: ladies of all ages and angles, colours and calibres, 
from the Caireen Copt to the fair-skinned Russian. Of the men, some 
crept cautiously in, and reflected a moment before they went under ; 
others leaped spinning in like wheels, and returning to the land repeated 
again and again the same performance. Of the lovelier creatures, some 
bounced dauntless in, and holding fast between two men, were well 
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ducked, and came smiling out again; others “ went delicately,’* and 
standing ankle-deep in mud upon the brink were baptized with basins. 
full of the sacred stream. Nor was it enough that their bodies were 
consecrated—all their clothes were plunged, and they drank the uncon- 
scious element, not each out of his own hands, but out of those of a 
fellow-pilgrim, the two palms being joined together to form a cavity 
for the liquid; while bottles of every form and metal were filled for 
distant markets. 

* Close to the scene of the hallowing rite was a tamarisk-tree, which, 
bending over the water and brushing the surface with its trunk, headed 
back the current where it was running with the greatest velocity. Many 
of the votaries being carried with violence against it, came up on the 
other side, and if they had sufficient strength to hold on by the branches, 
they escaped a similar encounter from another tree that overhung the 
stream five yards lower down. We observed one man likely to be car- 
ried in the above direction, but, retaining his presence of mind, he struck 
into the mid-stream, and swimming down like an arrow, landed upon a 
shelving gravelly bank, a quarter of a mile below. Soon after, a Rus- 
sian, either unable to swim or unprepared to resist the torrent, was 
dashed against the tree, and rising on the other side attempted to hold 
fast by the branches, but was carried against the second, and passing 
under it appeared no more, every one supposing that he was lost. He 
was afterwards thrown on shore below, exhausted but not dead. Imme- 
diately after him another followed in the same direction, and was 
drowned. This man had a very dark complexion, and it was at first 
asserted that he came from the interior of the desert, where never having 
seen a river he had no idea of the power of water. But the pilgrims 
afterwards mustering, and finding none of their party missing, concluded 
that he must have been a Mohammedan, who had met his just reward 
for defiling their ceremony.’—vol. i. pp. 140—143. 

Mr. Monro becomes violently enamoured of a beautiful Arab 
mare belonging to one of their guards. His graphic and spirited 
description of her might almost vie with one of Edwin Landseer’s 
sketches of the four-footed species. 

‘One of these Arabs, a ragged ruffian, was mounted on a white mare 
of great beauty. Her large fiery eye gleamed from the edge of an open 
forehead, and her exquisite little head was finished with a full pouting 
lip and expanding nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and shoulders, were models 
of make, with more bone than commonly belongs to the Syrian Arab; 
and her stately step received additional dignity from that aristocratic 
set on and carriage of the tailt which is the infallible indication of good 
family. I had been making eyes at her all day, but it was not until the 





* © ABows tOorray, 7Esch, Agam,’ , : ‘ 

+ In another place (vol. i. p. 301) Mr. M. describes the singular ewt of the tail 
which is in general use among the Syrian Arabs. ‘The tail is squared, of the 
same length with an English racing tail; while a few hairs are left hanging down 
eighteen inches long in the centre: whether this whip may be kept for the purpose 
of annoying the flies I cannot tell,” Most probably, and a useful precaution ina 
warm climate, 
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shades of evening began to ovérspread the eaith that I became deeply 

éndmoured. She went uiishod, at full speed, across the stony ground 

without the least concern ; 
“Not lighter doth the swallow skim.” 

Camilla herself would have cut her feet to pieces, had she carried only 

a feather ; whereas the mare carried twelve stone. 

‘Having inquired her price, I offered the sum; whereupon the dra- 
goon asked one-third more. After much bating and debating, I acceded, 
and he immediately stepped back in the same proportion as before. 
This is invariably the practice with the Arabs. It has happened to me 
repeatedly in hiring horSes, that if the terms have been agreed to with- 
out two days being occupied in the treaty, they imagine more might 
have been obtained, fly from the bargain, and increase their demand. 
I therefore discontinued my attempts to deal. The Arab said he loved 
his mare better than his own soul; that money was of no tse to him, 
but that when mounted upon her he felt as rich as the Pacha. Shoes 
and stockings he had none; and the net value of his dress and accoutre- 
ments might be calculated at something under seventeen pence sterling.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 163; 164. 

He does not in the end become possessed of Mrs. Jordan, (so he 
ndmes the tiiare,) for, on making inquiries as to her age and pa- 
rentage, he receives infdrination almost as‘painful as when a lover 
hédrs something of his mistress that compels him to discard her 
froth his affettioiis. He says * It would be difficult to inflict a 
moré severe stroke that I experienced tipon beiiig told that he 
(tlie Turk of whoni he inquired) had known her ih constant work 
for the last fifteen years!’ Alas! Mr. Moiito might ‘ aggravate 
his choler,’ and exclaim with Pistol— 

va _ Shall packhorses, 
And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, — 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a-day, 
Compare with Cesars, arid with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks ? 

One would think that Anciéiit Pistol, ot the writer of the above 
lines (whether G. Peel or quisquis fuit ille Deorum), had been 
jockied by a Bedouin horsedealer. 

Aviother horse was offered to him, one of the great virtues 
of which; acctrding to his Arab riiaster, was that under his pro- 
tection any ore could lie down to sleep in the desert with perfect 
security ; for; if the Bedouins should approach, and the horse 
should fail to wake him in time for escape by biting his shoulder, 
he would pick him up in his mouth oud didi away. 

The anecdote in the following extract, which Mr. Monro gives 
as a note to the story last mentioned, is doubly characteristic of 
the Arabs ; cliaracteristic, to wit, of their habit of-lying and the 
importance they attach to their horses. 
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* Anecdotes of equine fondness are great favourites with the Arabs, 
and some of them very funny. Several were related to me at Tripoli, 
one of which came within the “own knowledge” of the narrator. “An 
officer, who had gone round to collect the taxes for the governor of 
Hammah, was attacked and slain by banditti as he was returning. His 
favourite mare, knowing that he had a large sum of money about him, 
fought over his hody for some days, and would not have been van- 
-quished at last but that she died of starvation.” I have translated 
verbatim what was told tne by one who either really believed what he 
said, or had “a better bad habit of” lying than is commonly met with 
in the world.’—vol. i.. p. 165, note. 

Mr. Monro gives the following account of the ‘Flying Stone: — 


‘This stone fell from heaven in the time of Solomon, and when Mo- 
hammed took flight it wished to go back with him, and stuck to his 
foot; but the prophet, being overloaded, shook it off, and, no doubt, 
would rise more rapidly aftcrwards.’—vol. i. p. 179. 

‘The stone is coarse and nearly octagonal, about 20 feet in diameter 
upon the surface.’—7bid. 


At Hebron Mr. Monro is pursued, hooted, and at last pelted 
with stones, by a body of fanatical Arabs whose displeasure was 
roused by his European dress, especially his hat. However, 

efore we launch out against the ‘ circumcised dogs,’ we should 
look at home: we have seen a set of London blackguards go very 
nearly as far in insulting a poor black. He pointed his gun at 
them, but, as he did not fire, this produced no effect. ‘My only 
alternative, therefore, he adds, ‘ was to walk quietly forward, oc- 
casionally smiling at them with that placid expression which a 
man is capable of who affects indifference when he is bubbling 
with fury.” Among such a people we need not be surprised at 
being told that Job was master of the horse to king Solomon, and 
that Alexander the Great was general of his army.—vol.i. p. 241, 

The soil about Hebron is of superior quality, and red; and 
the word Adam signifying ‘red earth,’ it has been maintained by 
some of the learned that Adam was formed of the soil of Hebron. 

On the Ist of May Mr. Monro left Jerusalem at the same 
time with a small detachnient of cavalry, who were passing out to 
levy contributions upon the neighbouring villages. 

‘The rate is raised,’ says Mr. Monro, ‘in the form of a poll-tax, 
without any consideration for the property of the payer; and upon the 
Pacha’s claim no drawback is allowed for expenses, so that the secretary 
who conducts the proceedings pays himself by adding to the original 
demand, and detaining the surplus; the soldiers receive no other remu- 
neration than what they can glean by the same means; and the sheikh 
of each village, who is the actual collector, never loses so favourable an 
opportunity of doing something for himself in the way of robbery ; and 
the unhappy poer are thus compelled to pay double the just govern 
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ment tax, while no one is called to account for the abuse.’—vol. i. p. 
264. 

In another place (vol. ii. p. 34) he describes the establishment 
of a sort of corvée, by which the villagers were compelled to carry 
trees a six hours’ journey across the mountains, and that toc upon 
their shoulders, their horses and mules having been taken from 
them. The Pacha has also seized upon all mills, factories, and 
produce, throughout his dominions, ‘to the great injury of com- 
merce and the ruin of the merchants.’—vol. i. p. 27. 

The testimony of Mr. Monro, fully corroborated by that of 
Dr. Hogg, shows the policy of the Pacha towards his subjects to 
be that of an ignorant and cruel barbarian. However, if ever so 
little less so than that which preceded it, it is to be preferred : 
and he certainly does appear to have beaten his surly and 
fanatical Syrian lieges into somewhat more civility towards 
strangers. “Indeed, it is in this that his liberality and wisdom 
seem to be chiefly shown. If a traveller is robbed in the Pacha’s 
dominions, the amount of his lost property is restored at his own 
valuation, and the district in which the robbery occurs is made 
responsible.— Monro, vol. ii. p. 15. 

The following extract shows that Mr. Monro has other de- 
lights besides sporting and hard riding. It ought to be noticed 
that ‘ Ahmet’ is the assumed name of ‘his servant, the Pole men- 
tioned at the beginning of his journal. 


‘When we were upon the point of starting, Ahmet had prepared 
some fish for my déjeéner, called Abou Sookn, from the Lake of Tibe- 
rias. It had been simply fried in oil; and my loins being girt for the 
way, I seated myself upon the threshold of the Jew’s door, and ate it 
from the pan, without any of the piquant aids that are commonly called 
in ; and never was anything so delicate. What a host of recollections 
crowded down my throat with each delicious morsel! Richmond, thine 
eels! but they are laboured by science ere they attain perfection; and 

je little Blackwall fry! fairest gems of the stream! ye too are embalmed 

in batter with a libation of lemon-juice ; and thou, turbot a la créme et 
aux gratins! sublimest production of the Rocher! thou delightest by 
a borrowed savour. But thou, Abou Sookn, what shall I say of thee, 
‘* most rascally sweet” fish? Thou art unique! 


No ketchup of fungus to deck thy corse, 
Thou liest alone in thy glory !’—vol. ii. p. 41, 42. 

This proves that Mr. Monro would not be unworthy to have 
dined with ‘ the Original’ Mr. Walker, and that he is preparing 
himself for the higher grades of his profession. 

Damascus seems the beau ideal of an eastern city. It cer- 
tainly approaches nearer to Mr. Moore’s poetical descriptions 
of eastern scenery than most places in the East, which are apt 
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to present a much more burnt-up look than his fresh ‘ bowers of 
roses by Bendemeer’s stream,’ where the ‘nightingale sings all 
the year long.’ The prospect that opens upon the approaching 
traveller is peculiarly imposing. In that climate the very sight 
of a stream is a luxury. The plain in which Damascus is situ- 
ated is watered by several streams, which produce every tint of 

vegetation, ‘from the sombre leaden olive to the livelier hues of 
the apricot and the orange,’ forming a strong contrast with the 
dreary waste around. The domes and minarets of the city tower 
above a rich forest of fruit trees which surpassed in size any that 
Mr. Monro had seen, except upon the banks of the Cydnus. 

The rivers Abana and Pharpar, diverging into seven different 
streams, are conveyed, says Mr. Monro, ‘through the city by 
numberless minor ducts, and supply each divan in every house 
with a fountain, as well as every public building. The places of 
amusement are by the waterside: the most frequented café is 
built upon piles in the middle of the Abana, near the ‘ Gate of 
Peace.’ It is described by our traveller as of the’ meanest con- 
struction, and in a very crazy condition. He also speaks of a 
garden, not far from this gate, on the opposite side, furnished 
with two or three divans and abundance of roses and water, where 
the Turks occasionally give déjetiners. ‘It is a place to wander 
in not quite alone, says Mr. Monro: ‘the fruit trees, prodigal of 
their growth, form a labyrinth that suits with the placid enjoy- 
ments of our pastoral hours.’ —vol. ii. p. 66. Mr. Monro visited 
this garden on a festa, when numbers of Christians were assem- 
bled in their holiday attire. The women came veiled, but unco- 
vered their faces immediately on entering, and kept apart from 
the men in small groups. The men smoked, drank wine, or ate 
lettuces ; some amused themselves with leaping or the sword- 
dance. Mr. Monro describes the roses as very inferior to our 
damask rose, and less perfect in form, but the colour and odour 
are far more rich, 

Conservative feeling is strong at Damascus. In 1832 Mo- 
hammed Selim, Pacha of Damascus, ordered the streets to be 
cleaned. It was considered to be a European innovation, and a 
rebellion ensued which cost the reforming Pacha his life. 

Mr. Monro has almost as learned an eye and as enthusiastic 
an admiration for the Damascus women as for the Arab horses. 
We make a quotation on this subject, the interest of which may 
appear sufficient to excuse its length. 

‘The women of Damascus are small, but extremely beautiful, with 
hair of glossy black, fair complexions, and eyes w ‘hose brightness 
streams upon and dazzles the beholder, who, thus rendered defenceless, 
is exposed to an unerring shaft. Though sometimes black, their eyes 
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are more frequently of a deep blue; but not as in our northern regions, 
where the full dark eyes and raven locks of the brunette indicate a 
morbid pulse and frigid temperament; these, fired by their genial sun, 
glow, and speak, and breathe of passion; and those inquiring looks, 
which among European belles seem to be a laboured science, in them 
are the coruscations of nature, gleaming, penetrating, and warming, 
like the fierce beams that dart from the cloudless sky in 
‘** The climes of the East, and the land of the Sun;”’ 

and then they have withal such laughing faces, that their life should 
seem to be perpetual May. But it is their supreme bliss never to have 
courted the “ folly” of wisdom: with minds entirely uncultivated, they 
appear scarcely capable of understanding the plainest proposition ; for 
the monk, when lamenting to me their lost and unintellectual condition, 
said that even compliments paid to their beauty were unintelligible to 
them; and these being the rudiments of knowledge in the “young 
ladies’ book,”’ it is to be supposed they know nothing. 

‘In one house eight of these fair things were collected expecting our 
arrival, of which they had been previously apprized by the monk, 
When we entered the court we found them throwing water upon the 
pavement and each other; but on seeing us they desisted, and scam- 
pered away laughing to the hareem. Padre Manoel went his way, and 
I strolled through the divans, of which there were three. In one of 
them a lovely girl about sixteen was sleeping out her siesta upon the 
cushions, with a Kashmere thrown over her. A babe reposed upon the 
snowy breast where late it fed; ‘and the infantine mother slept so 
sound, so softly, and so free from care, that it seemed unkindness to 
wake her to the world again: yet the deep azure of her eyes, shining 
through their transparent lids, excited so lively a curiosity to see them 
open, that I doubt if even Cymon’s nascent ‘‘ good manners” world not 
have given way had such an Iphigenia slumbered in his path. 

‘Having taken our seats in one of the divans, the whole party made 
their appearance. In their dresses plain and embroidered silk predo- 
minated, and seemed to form part of all that was external and visible. 
The trousers, very long and full, are worn close at the ankle; the bust 
low in front exposing the bosom, and over it is an embroidered robe in 
the manner of a surtout, with sleeves to the wrist, slashed and open 
from the elbow downwards. The turban is set rather on one side, fes- 
tooned with strings of pearls, enriched with irooches of turquoise and 
emeralds. A Kashmere or Bagdad* scarf is wound loosely round the 
waist, and a little yellow slipper or a small white foot is seen below. I 
cannot like their painted toe-nails. Of these eight houris nearly all 








* «These have a white ground, upon which pine-apples or bouquets of flowers are 
worked in straw-coloured silk: they are sixteen or seventeen feet long, and a yard 
wide. I bought the two richest that were to be met with in Damascus, which were 
afterwards cut to pieces in the doude at Vienna. Lempriere’s Dictionary and two 
volumes of Linneus, being suspected books, were taken at the same time. The loss 
of the latter I was grieved at; for, having accompanied me in Sicily, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Greece, they contained pee, se = 2 references to the “ habitat’’ of 
different plants, which weré interesting to myself, and could be of little valué to the 
Emperor. ‘ 
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were either married or betrothed, although the’ eldest was only seven- 
teen. The prettiest of them was a spinster ripéned by eleven summers, 
who, from her budding promise of maturity, might have passed in 
Europe for sixteen; though small of stature. She was not yet betrothed, 
—a circumstance unusual in that country, where mothers ofttimes tell 
fewer years than Lady Capulet.* As they entered, each kissed the 
holy father’s hand; when some ran off to do the honours of the house, 
and the rest stayed to converse with us, which they did without reserve, 
laughing, and asking questions of the customary Oriental tenor. Pipes 
having been brought, soon after came water full of sugar, and then 
coffee, black and bitter, without any; sugar-plums, pastry, and, in con- 
clusion, rakkee. 

_ ‘In one house I was pressed to eat a substance resembling tow in 
colour and appearance, which seemed to be a compote of sugar, honey, 
flour, and eggs, and, I have little doubt, would have had the effect of 
ipecacuanha, if I had not been favoured with an opportunity of putting 
the greater part of my allowance in my pocket. 

‘The time flew apace that we laughed away with these biyowxr ; and 
I inquired afterwards of my Mentor what had become of all the men of 
the family; to which he replied that “he had ordered them to be 
absent.”? I do not mention this fact to draw any undue censure on the 
good friar individually, but to give some idea of the authority that is 
usurped, from which evil consequences might ensue. 

Mr. C. Farren introduced me to a house said to be the most splendid 
in the Christian quarter, where we saw two girls, I believe daughters of 
the-proprietor. who had faces of surpassing beauty. Their hair, of the 
blackest dye, fell down their backs to the waist, concealing their marble 
shoulders in its “hyacinthine flow:” their eyes, “large and languish- 
ingly” blue, something richer than the turquoise, something brighter 
than the “ jewel of Giamschid,” lighted up complexions clear as ether ; 
and the vermeille blossoms of the pomegranate would lose in comparison 
With the blushes that bloomed upon their cheeks.’—vol. ii. pp. 76—81. 

Of the architectural merit of the ruins at Balbec Mr. Monro 
étitertains a very low opinion. He says, ‘ Bigness without dig- 
nity, space without spaciousness, and gloominess without solem- 
nity, are their most prominent characteristics.’ 

in crossing Mount Lebanon Mr. Monro visited the cedars, sup- 
posed to be the remains of the ancient forest which once clothed 
this mountain chain. Mr. Monro states the number of them at 
360, and adds that 23 of the largest measure from 30 to 40 feet 
in girth.—vol. ii. p. 104. 

t Latikia (Laodicea) he is asked by the daughter of the 
British vice-consul, an Arab of the Greek church, among other 
questions, where he had left his wife? When told that he had 
hitherto escaped so great a blessing, she inquired if he should 

* ¢ According to the Rabbis, the prescribed age of the wife to be married by the 


Jewish High Priest was between twelve years and one day and twelve years and a 
half.’—Seldén; Ux. Heb, 1, 2, c. 7. 
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like one from Syria: to which the courteous ecclesiastic replied, 
he should if he might hope to carry off the inquirer. 

Mr. Monro doubts if there be in any country scenery which, 
‘ for its magic and enchantment,’ surpasses that of the ride from 
Laodicea to Antioch. Mr. Monro seldom let slip an opportunity 
of enlarging the Oriental ideas of European capacity for enduring 
fatigue. On the above route, upon halting at sunset, the mule- 
teers announced their intention of starting again one hour after 
midnight, with a view, as Mr. Monro thought, ‘to wear him out 
if possible,’ for they disregarded his arguments that the fatigue 
would be too great for themselves and the mules. Accordingly, 
before two he struck his tent, upon which ‘the sonorous slumbers 
of the muleteers were converted into tempestuous vociferations 
and vehement curses, protesting that they would not stir before 
daylight.’ One of them then seated himself by the fire, while 
the other put on it a tree, as if calculating on some hours’ respite. 
What then did our minister of the church militant? Let himself 
declare. ‘Seizing the latter by the beard, I was about to smite 
him, but he prayed not to be smitten, and promised to load the 
mules.’—vol. ii. p. 136. 

At Antioch the traveller is hospitably received by George Dib, 
the consul, of whose hospitality he gives the following account :— 

‘George Dib’s bounty is as indiscriminate as it is ample. No one 
calls before eleven o’clock who is not asked to dine, and no one refuses, 
so that he rarely sits down with less than seven or eight persons; and 
the chief attendant, Dibo, (probably a patronymic,) never knows until 
the moment arrives how many sets of fingers are to be provided for. 
The arrangement of his table is remarkable. The table-cloth (not a 
common luxury in the East) is spread under the table, which is formed 
by a stool set upon its head, with its legs in the air, supporting a large 
pewter tray loaded with pilau, stews of meat and vegetables, fish (which 
from the Orontes is delicious, especially the eels), cucumber dressed in 
the European way, and sometimes a soup of rice. Wine is always at 
hand, and each guest is expected to drink two glasses of rakkee before 
the repast begins. The only aids in eating were wooden spoons, which 
were not without utility in the soup course. I observed, however, that 
some of the party ate it hy sopping their bread.’—vol. ii. pp. 139, 140. 

At the end of two days Mr. Monro, having completed his exa- 
mination of Antioch, requested his host to order horses to take 
him forward, which George flatly refused to do, assuring him 
that no Englishman ever left his house in less than a week. Mr. 
Monro was therefore compelled against his inclination to remain 
two days longer. 

At page 152 we have an instance of the grand effects of the 
Pacha’s policy in a robber who has been converted into a putter- 
down of robbers, and who, says Mr. Monro, ‘ would gladly have 
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hailed the arrival of the Russians, or indeed any other power that 
he thought would leave him to himself, and liberate him from 
the obligations to honesty which the Pacha had imposed upon 
him, and by which his revenues were declining.’ 

At Adana Mr. Monro falls in with the Egyptian camp. ‘The 
following circumstance, which he witnessed, shows that the state 
of discipline in Ibrahim’s army is such as some European, and, 
as they would call themselves, civilized armies, have not attained 
to. A number of the soldiers had crowded round a defenceless 
old woman who was selling vegetables, and were labouring with 
all their Arabic to beat down her prices; yet, as she persisted in 
standing out for a few paras, the articles were relinquished with- 
out violence. 

The picture of Ibrahim’s service presented by Mr. Monro is 
not such as totempt many more Europeans to engage in it. The 
pay, though nominally high, is very much in arrear, and the 
hardships and privations are extreme. The army seems to have 
suffered particularly from the cold of Mount Taurus." He met 
with an Italian officer who had crossed it four times with his 
regiment during the winter. In consequence, his joints had 
become so weak that he could with difficulty walk, and the 
drums of both ears were so much injured that complete deafness 
seemed likely to be the result. ‘Like all other Europeans at- 
tached to the army, adds the author, ‘he expressed anxiety to 
leave the service.’—vol. ii. p. 186. Mr. Monro thinks the Egyp- 
tian cavalry the most perfect in the world, viewed with reference 
to the qualities of speed, strength, and endurance. _ In the follow- 
ing account of them, which we think important as well as inte- 
resting, he writes like a man who ‘ knows something of a horse.’ 


‘The cavalry at this time were exempted from all duty, that the 
horses might recover their strength after the fatigues of the campaign ; 
and they were rapidly improving upon the trefoil and clover brought in 
from the rich Aleian plain. Each regiment, consisting of six hundred 
and thirty-six men, and divided into six squadrons, has its first squa- 
dron of white horses, and the fourth of grey. Bvt, from the predomi- 
nant number of white horses that appeared in the pickets, the proportion 
of these must be greater than was stated; and as this is the prevalent 
colour among the Syrian Arabs, from whence the Pacha had recruited 
his cavalry, it is likely to have been the case. Reduced as they were to 
the lowest condition from hard duty and want of food, an opinion might 
more safely be formed of their merits; for their points not being over- 
grown by flesh, the eye was not deluded by that sleek fulness which 
frequently misleads the judgment, and makes morbid inanimate matter 
pass for strength: The British artillery horses are among the finest in 
any service: but even they would ill bear this sort of exposure; and if 
they were let down in condition there would not be that uniform mould 
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among them which is now seen. But a body of horse does not exist 
in Europe so perfect as the Egyptian cavalry, and to which may be so 
generally ascribed all the qualifications that constitute superiority in 
the animal, and gift him with speed, strength, and endurance. There 
were in the lines a few coarse heads, but without any other indication 
of low blood: and this defect may have arisen from family connexion 
with the Turcoman or Dongolah horse; for I have never seen an ex- 
ample of a sour or heavy head in a genuine Arab of any race.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 189, 190. 


What a glorious thing it would have been for royalty and 
aristocracy if breed could have ensured the absence of ‘sour and 
heavy’ heads from among their produce as well as it does from 
among these Arab horses! Might they not then have ruled the 
nations to all time ? And yet why should there be such a differ- 
ence between the two sorts of animals? Man is a noble animal in 
some points, as well as the horse. We suspect that the man- 
breeders have not understood their craft so well as the Arab 
horse-breeders. And yet the former do sometimes succeed in pro- 
pagating at least the physical qualities. In England the word 
‘ thorough-bred’ does not extend farther, but applied to an Arab 
horse, it includes all the moral and intellectual qualities of the 
race as well as the physical. The advocates of a ‘noble and 
generous aristocracy should look to this, and see if something 
cannot be done in these days, when the education of the human 
animal is so much talked about. 

The following is a picture of a lady suchas it would be difficult 
to meet with in any other quarter of the globe. The sketch is 
very characteristic of Mr. Monro’s manner. He had said a few 
pages before of the Austrian consul, the husband of the lady in 
question, ‘ His sherbet was of citron, and good; his pipes and 
wife were handsome; the former long, the latter short—indeed, 
too short :— 

‘On the following day I paid a second visit to the Austrian consul. 
Madame his spouse crossed her breast prettily enough, and presented a 
pipe. Her hair fell in long thin plaits, enyeloping the back; while 
her head was fillete:| with strings of pearls, and a large emerald hung 
upon the centre of her forehead. The richly-cut glass decanter of a 
sheesher stood upon the ground before her, from which she drew the 
smoke through a flexible tube or serpent of great length, covered with 
blue and silver thread neatly interwoven. The whiffs were periodically 
suspended as she turned up her long silken trousers, and pursued the 
fleas upon the calves of her Jegs, which had so little symmetry to recom- 
mend them, that I was surprised she should expose them, unless it 
really was to facilitate the chasse. This lady was very expert, and 
rarely failed of catching her game, which was executed upon the frame 
of the window. She inquired if I had found many of the little things 
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in Tarsus, and I assured her that I had. In the evening I attended 
her soirée, where were some Jewesses, and a young Christian widow, 
very pale and rather good-looking. But before they left the party 
their charms were concealed by so many shawls and silks that I mar- 
velled they were not suffocated. The hostess challenged me to chess, 
and after the second or third move I began to reflect upon the next; 
when she told me it was not the custom in the East to hesitate, but to 
play off-hand. I did so, and was beaten in half an hour; and indeed I 
was not sorry to end a game in which I found little amusement.’—vol. 
li. pp. 187, 188. 

The Austrian consul tried to persuade Mr. Monro to proceed 
to Constantinople by sea, dwelling much on the casualties of a 
land journey at that moment when the people, fluctuating between 
their inclination toward the Sultan or the Pacha, were freed from 
the authority of both. But Mr. Monro said that he had travelled 
some thousand miles to see the /and, and had it been his object to 
see the sea, he would have stayed at home, where there was a much 
bigger and better sea. Mr. Monro was right, and this is what 
makes the principal value of his book. It is a mistake to say that 
sailors who have seen a vast quantity of sea have seen the world. 
One hundred miles of sea may serve as a sample of the whole, 
with the exception of some allowance for the difference between 
the temperate and torrid zones. 

At this place Mr. Monro, not being able to get his bills 
changed, is obliged to return to Beirout for that purpose, whicl 
he does by sea. Beirout, though standing on a rising ground 
with Lebanon on one side and the sea on the other, with thé 
surrounding country, too, dry and highly cultivated, yet suffers 
greatly from that mysterious scourge, malaria. 

We cannot omit the following characteristic morceau, showing 
how soon Monsieur Jean Rosbif makes his carnivorous propensi- 
ties known and attended to in all parts of the globe :— 

‘Upon my inquiring about breakfast, mine host made a reply which 
deserves to be recorded for its more than ordinary sagacity: “The 
coffee, fruit, and eggs, sir, are ready, but not the kidneys.’ This 
evinced an acquaintance with the English character in general, and 
with my own in particular, which surprised me exceedingly, and indeed 
did in some degree alarm me. It could scarcely be intuition; and I 
began to suspect that my skull exhibited some preposterous bump, 
some protuberant craniological conformation indicative of kidneytive- 
ness, and I desired to be informed how he could possibly have learnt 
that I affected “kidneys” at that particular time of day. He told me 
that he had travelled with two Englishmen, and that they had daily 
breakfasted on kidneys or beefsteaks ; and that some English travellers 
were led to remam a month in his house by the good fare which he set 
before them, and they followed the same rule. Whoever it was that 
initiated this Greek into the mystery of broiling a kidney is entitled to 
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the thanks of all Syrian travellers, besides having conferred a lasting 
benefit on the man himself, who thus wins the hearts of his guests, 
while they are induced to forego for a time the excitements of travel- 
ling for the morz substantial benefits of breakfasting.’—vol. ii. pp. 204, 
205. 


From Beirout Mr. Monro proceeds by sea to Latikia, and 
thence he journeys to Aleppo. It was the season of harvest ; and 
he mentions a custom of the Arabian peasants of detaching one 
from their party with an offering of the first-fruits of their labour, 
to solicit a triflmg largess in return. A woman was commonly 
selected for this purpose; and Mr. Monro takes occasion here to 
remark on the modesty of demeanour which seemed to prevail in 
the women both of Egypt and Syria. He here also remarks a 
difference in the peasant Arab and the Bedouin, as regards the 
indulgence of thirst. The former would drink every quarter 
of an hour, if streams or springs occurred so often; the latter 
nothing during the day, and sparingly at evening. The vines of 
the district about Aleppo, which formerly produced wines so 
choice, says Mr. Monro, that the Persian monarchs drank no 
other, have been rooted up by Mohammedan prejudice. 

Mr. Monro says the streets of Aleppo are wider, and the exte- 
rior walls of the houses better built, than those of any other 
Oriental town in the vicinity of the Mediterranean shores. He 
also remarks, that the house-tops have this peculiarity, that they 
are laid down flat with soil, which is well rolled, and a communica- 
tion can be kept up with almost every part of the town without 
descending into the street. 

We now approach by far the most curious part of Mr. Monro’s 
adventures, his ride with one of the Tartar couriers, who perform 
the journey between Aleppo and Constantinople, 750 miles, 
in a space of time wonderfully short for one horseman,—an under- 
taking which Mr. Monro was assured by a Frenchman at 
Aleppo he would not survive, for that a friend of his, a ‘ much 
stoutey’ man than Mr. Monro, had performed the journey and 
died two days after; and that one other European had accom- 
plished it, but he caught a brain fever, of which he died within a 
month. We have heard of another case of a European accom- 
plishing it, and that a remarkable one, though it is possible it may 
be the one here alluded to. We were informed by a gentleman 
who had been an attaché to the British embassy at Constantinople, 
that while he was there, a Cambridge professor, who was fond of 
antiquarian researches, came to Constantinople ; and that, wishing 
to visit some parts of Syria, and being informed of the mode of 
travelling of the Tartar couriers, he expressed his intention of 
accompanying one of them, although, if our recollection is correct, 
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our informant said he had not been used to riding. We have had 
this account confirmed since by a gentleman who has travelled in 
Turkey, and who added, that he believed the professor died on his 
way home to England, partly, it might be, in consequence of his 
adventurous ride. Butto return to ourauthor. The Frenchman, 
finding him resolved, advised him on no account to omit carrying 
lemons, sugar, brandy, and rum, as punch was indispensable ; and 
said that whatever he would want to eat must be put into a sack 
to hang at his saddle-bow, in order that he might dine without 
dismounting, as the ‘Tartar would never stop for that purpose ; 
‘ an arrangement, adds Mr. Monro, ‘somewhat inconsistent with 
punch-making.’ Mr. Monro was likewise informed that Ali Aga, 
the Tartar who had agreed to convey him to Stamboul for 1,000 
piastres, could take him that distance in five days, if he could ride 
with him, and that he could sit seven days and nights on horse- 
back without sleeping. 

Mr. Monro engaged a tutor to cram him with as much Turkish 
as would suffice for tlie journey, the Tartar speaking nothing 
else :— 

‘Having written in a small book sentences and expressions to suit 
every possible circumstance that was likely to occur, I wished to be 
equipped with a few terms of displeasure, in case the Tartar’s conduct 
should not be comme il faut ; and I begged to be enabled to call him a 
“dog, a pig, and an infidel.”” The two former my Mohammedan pre- 
ceptor readily gave, and admitted the reasonableness and propriety of 
my request; the last he refused, upon the ground that, as a Christian, 
I could not with safety apply it to a Mussulman, however great the 
provocation. “ Well,”’ said I, “Caffir will do.”,-—* Yes,” said he, “ but 
beware how you use it, or I would not answer for the consequences.” ” 
—vol. ii. pp. 233, 234. 

Mr. Monro visits a cat convent at Aleppo, of which he gives 
the following humorous description :— 

‘Having left an introductory letter at the Reman Catholic convent 
for the superior, who was asleep, I visited an institution of a similar 
description for cats—except that celibacy and sexual separation form 
no part of their statutes. [It was near to the former, and the fights and 
flirtations of this feline community were a scandal in the eyes of the 
good Franciscans, who were said to consider the cats most lax in their 
discipline. They had amounted to five hundred, but the plague in the 
previous year had reduced their number to two hundred. ‘This order 
was endowed by some pious Mussulman, and an old mosque with its 
court has been given up to their use. So liberal are the provisions of 
the endowment, that cats, whether of Mohammedan or Christian edu- 
cation, are equally entitled to admission: neither are the benefits con- 
fined to worn-out or broken-down cats; but any one who has a fa- 
vourite cat, or a cat that steals cream, or any dying person wishing to 
provide for a cat, sends it to this héte/, where it is taken care of for life, 
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Many of them were basking upon their grassy divan in the court when 
I visited them, others had gone out to promenade upon the house-tops ; 
and having deposited a small sum as “backsheesh,” I took my leave, 
highly gratified at having witnessed so wise, pious, and useful an appro- 
priation of property. There is an extensive manufactory of cat-gut in 
the suburbs of the city. 

‘The superstitious esteem lavished upon cats by Mohammedans is 
derived from the partiality of the Prophet for one of these creatures. 
They relate that it chanced, upon a day when he was sleeping, his cat 
kittened in the sleeve of his abbas, and, in order that his favourite 
might not be disturbed, he cut off the sleeve, and left her in possession 
of the bed she had chosen. Whether or not it be the Mussulman’s 
creed that the whole species “cat”? has imbibed some portion of the 
Prophet’s powers, from the above individual having received a fragment 
of his garment, is not told; but no stretch of credulity is beyond the 
reach of a Turk. 

‘ The prejudice against dogs, as unclean animals, is not less extrava- 
gant among these people than their silly fondness for cats. If a dog 
touch a Mohammedan after he has washed, he must wash again be- 
fore he prays. In Egypt there is a sect called “Shaffi,” who, if the 
shadow of a dog falls upon them, are obliged to wash; and if a dog 
touch their garment they cut out the piece.’—vol. ii. pp. 234—237. 


We now come at once to the start upon that race in which the 
point was whether the Turkish Tartar or the English clergyman 
should show most bottom ; and truly, as the result will show, the 
Church of England has no reason to be ashamed of the horseman- 
ship and hardihood of her son, though one might rather imagine 
that he came of the blood of some of Cromwell's captains of dra- 
goons, than of King Charles’s bishops. The style of their 
respective accoutrements is an important point that must by no 
means be omitted. ‘The contrast is striking between the Tartar’s 
dress and his own, inasmuch as the object of the former was to keep 
out—of the latter to Jet out heat. He begins with the former :— 


* His under vests, which were numerous and thick, were surmounted 
by a long robe or surtout of red cotton and silk, flowered and reaching 
to the ankles; while his legs were equipped with a pair of long flannel 
stockings many times double, and turned down over strong boots, to 
which the upper part of the stocking served as a top, being embroidered 
in the front with blue worsted. His waist was girded many times 
round with a broad sash of silk and cotton; and upon his head were 
three tarboushes over each other, bound with the Wahabee handker- 
chief, the fringe of which partially shaded his face and hung down 
upon his back and shoulders. A short-handled whip, with a long 
heavy thong, completed his appointments, for he was unarmed. 

‘A light sailor’s jacket and trousers, elastic cotton shirt, and straw 
hat, constituted my own dress,—the most convenient and comfortable 
that can be adopted where exercise or heat is to be undergone, For 
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nocturnal protection I carried the capote which had been my constant 
companion for some time, and which, being fastened like a bear’s skin 
across the saddle, served to mitigate its hardness and render my diurnal 
position more easy. 

* Unlike the Turks and Arabs, the Tartar rides with a straight leg, 
and sits upright upon his saddle, which is long and convex, without the 
high back and front that render the confinement of a Turkish saddle 
painful even for a few hours. In the bridles of the country there is 
nothing peculiar, except the brittleness of their fabric, and the severity 
of the bit, which is provided with a large ring, falling from the port, 
and embracing the lower jaw like a curb. London saddlers call this bit 
a mameluke ; but it is in universal use throughout the East. 

* Busbequius upon this subject would have been more intelligible if 
he had explained the nature of the Turkish bit, which at the present 
day is exactly what I have described, and certainly the severest exist- 
ing. “The Turkish horses,’? he remarks, “run forward with a stiff 
and stretched-out neck, so that they cannot easily be stopped or hin- 
dered in their course but by fetching a large compass about, which in 
my judgment is the fault of the bridles they wear, which all over 
Turkey are of one make.” At nine o’clock at night we left Aleppo 
with four horses; the Soulagee* leading that which carried the bag- 
gage, and the Tartar placing himself ‘immediately behind to urge them 
forward with his whip.’—vol. ii. pp. 239—241. 

Soon after starting, the night became dark and the road rocky, 
and the speed with which Mr. Monro had been threatened was 
reduced to a jog-trot. At the end of six hours they arrived at a 
village, where they expected to have fresh horses; none, how- 
ever, being to be had, the same must take them on te Antioch, 
twelve hours farther: accordingly our author lay down near them, 
and, after two hours of refreshing sleep, they resumed their journey 
at five A.M. Soon after six p.m. they reached the house of George 
Dib, before mentioned. It was towards the hour, says 
Mr. Monro, when his bounteous heart overflows with hospitality, 
and his board with the best of everything. Accordingly our 
horseman, having eaten nothing since he left Aleppo, and only 
once during the day dismounted for a moment to drink at a 
spring by the way-side, regarded with no ordinary satisfaction the 
abundant supper laid out in the divan, upon which he and Ali 
‘dwelt long and leisurely, the Tartar being always associated 
with the traveller upon such occasions. 

Signor George Dib, for whom the Tartar had brought letters 
from Aleppo, being absent, they were compelled to wait his arrival 
at Antioch, and then he caused a further delay by having letters 
to prepare; so that they were detained two days at Antioch, and 
then they started with the baggage-horse greatly overloaded, by 





* The mounted guide who leads the baggage-horses, and takes all back together, 
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reason of a mere trifle which the Tartar had agreed to carry to 
Constantinople for the said Dib,—an arrangement to which 
Mr. Monro, albeit, as the reader will have perceived long before 
this time, or we have followed his course to little purpose, none of 
the most flexible of mankind, was compelled to submit by the 
irresistible plea put in by George, of the hospitality with which he 
had treated Mr. Monro, and of his readiness to prove his friend- 
ship to him in the same manner again. 

During this stage the parson rode off from the Tartar, and 
reached Scandaroon two hours before him. Here two horses only 
could be found. The baggage being laid upon one, our traveller 
rode the other, while the Tartar mounted a donkey, upon which, 
with his red coat and long whip, he could not have failed to make 
a somewhat picturesque figure. It was nearly dark when they 
reached the barrack of Mustuk Bey. Here they remained during 
the night, and next morning procured horses which were, how- 
ever, to carry them only to the village, one hour beyond, where 
Mr. Monro had formeriy prescribed a squirt and warm water for 
a deaf lady. He was not very anxious to hear how the remedy 
had worked, but they were taken to a house in a different part of 
the village, where they were detained three hours before fresh 
horses could be procured. 

At Adana they were detained three days before they could pro- 
cure horses. Mr. Monro describes with animation the change 
which the procuring those horses produced on his spirits :— 

* Never,’ he says, ‘did a few hours work a greater change in man’s 
life than the last had produced in mine. Oppressed with heat, wearied 
with idleness, mortified at wasting time, and condemned to waste it in 
the company of hostlers, no one consoling reflection came to my relief, 
except the assurance that any change must be forthe better. But now, 
liberated from thraldom, advancing rapidly to new scenes by the most 
agreeable of all conveyances, freshened by the dews, and fanned by the 
breezes from the snowy tops of Taurus, I could imagine no greater 
delight than I felt. At eleven p.m. we had ascended the low ridge 
that runs along the southern foot of the great chain; and the horses 
. being turned loose to forage for themselves, with their saddles on, we 
slept upon the ground for four hours.’—vol. ii. pp. 261, 262. 

They continued to ascend during the day, amid scenery of 
Alpine grandeur, the highest peaks of the mountains glittering 
with snow, while on the sides the oak, the plane, and the moun- 
tain ash were grouped with the pine or cedar, and intermingled 
with shrubs of lower growth, the whole presenting innumerable 
tints. Towards evening they reached a village near the highest 
part of the pass, though far below the summit of the chain. At 
supper they were joined by two Greeks, which leads Mr. Monro 
to give us his opinion of that people :— 
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‘ As we were proceeding to supper, a Turk entered, with two Greeks 
in the Albanian dress, armed with guns and pistols. They were mean 
of stature and dirty in habit, differing not at all in appearance from 
the “ Klephtes” of the Morea, and their occupation might have been 
similar. Laying aside their arms, they seated themselves upon the floor 
without ceremony in the supper circle, one on either side of me; and no 
man ever was more disagreeably supported. A Greek is always the 
most offensive barbarian, in whatever society he is found. Nimble of 
hand and inordinate of appetite, groping in the rice to the very founda- 
tion of the heap, they fished out the largest and choicest pieces of the 
roast kid, with fingers indescribably filthy; and then burying the same 
fingers knuckle-deep in the sour curds, they licked them to their primi- 
tive brown colour, to be again immersed in the snow-white mass: at the 
conclusion the whole party lay down to sleep upon their respective 
mats.’—vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. 

On the northern side of Mount Taurus Mr. Monro felt the tem- 
perature materially colder. As they advanced, Ali Aga the Tartar 
seemed to increase his speed, despising all obstacles. His course 
is literally 

© Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire.’ 
Take, for instance, the following as a specimen :— 


‘We were now at a considerable distance from the usual caravan 
route, which arrives at Eregli by way of Chikisla, farther to the north; 
and to avoid the delay of returning to it, Ali directed the Soulagee to 
make Eregli his point, keeping a straight line, without deviating for any 
impediments that might arise: an order which he obeyed implicitly. 
The succession of hills which we at first traversed were well wooded and 
perfectly trackless; nevertheless, the Tartar, pressing upon the three 
leading horses with his long whip, forced them forward at a rapid rate, 
regardless of the bushes and brambles that threatened to unseat the 
baggage or even ourselves. 

‘Upon emerging from this forest scenery, and pouring like a torrent 
down the side of a hill, the first variety of ground that occurred was a 
field of rye in full ear, five or six feet high. Increasing rather than 
slackening his pace when he neared it, the Tartar crossed it at speed, 
but with no Camilla-like step. The soil was wet from irrigation, and 
the mischief that must have been done by the intrusion of five loaded 
horses there was no time to calculate. A deep ravine with a rivulet 
skirted it beyond ; but the whip still wheeling over the spirited animals, 
gave them no leisure to pick their way, for, crowding on each other, and 
sliding to the bottom, they were driven up the opposite bank without a 
moment’s respite ; and then dashing inte a field of barley, with the same 
merciless pertinacity which had led us to take the shortest route across 
the rye, we continued through a tract of ripening corn till we Seanil a 
path leading to Eregli. vol. ii. pp. 273, 274. 
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It was the constant practice of the Tartar to drink whenever a 
fountain issuing from the rocks, or proceeding from the melting 
snows, was of intense coldness; if not so, he would not even stop to 
taste it, (for from long experience he could tell by appearances,) 
but going forward reserved himself for a cooler draught. In the 
case of a stream, he would ride into it, and tying the leather 
drinking-cup to the end of his whip, drop it into the water, and 
draw it up full. 

At Eregli, a considerable town of Karamania, while Mr. Monro 
was anxiously awaiting the success of Ali’s mission, who had gone 
in search of horses.— 


*A young girl smiled through the grated window of the chamber, and 
looking around as if to ascertain that she was unseen, entered the door, 
and ran hastily to the spot where I lay. A visit so unexpected sur- 
prised me, and its object I could not divine, more particularly as she had 
run the risk of suffering punishment if detected. Her purpose, how- 
ever, proved to be one of pure compassion and kindness ; for producing 
a small basket of cherries concealed in the folds of her dress, she turned 
them out upon the mat beside me, and disappeared as quickly as she had 
entered, without waiting to receive a reward, or even the thanks which 
she might reasonably look for.’—vol. ii. pp. 276, 277. 


In passing the plains of Karamania, the heat, as the morning 
advanced, became excessive, and the horses showing symptoms of 
distress, they halted, lest by urging them too much they might 
not reach the end of the stage. While the horses cropped the 
sapless herbage, the riders thus employed themselves :— 


‘Ali lay down where he had dismounted, first taking off the bridle, 
and dismissing his horse with a stroke from his whip; and the Soulagee 
employed this leisure time in catching the creatures which frequented 
his person. At no great distance was asmall lonely bush, which afforded 
just sufficient shade to preserve my head from being baked as I fell asleep 
under its protection, leaving the rest of my body to the full influence of 
the scorching rays.’—vol. ii. p. 279. 

At Ismil, before their departure, a breakfast was prepared, of 
which, says Mr. Monro, ‘ clouted cream, sweet and very delicious, 
formed a part. Ali partook of it ; and I mention this fact because 
it was the only occasion on which I saw an Oriental taste milk 
that had not been previously soured.’ 

Beyond Ismil, Mr. Monro noticed some birds, which he judged 
to be the same of which Busbequius says that they make a noise 
like a post-boy’s horn, and that they are so strong and bold that 
the Turks believe the devils are afraid of them. 

Upon the whole, throughout the route few stoppages appear to 
have taken place, except such as occurred from the dilatory man- 
ner of the persons employed in changing, or from the Tartar’s 
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stopping at intervals to take coffee and smoke his narghili at the 
road-side Khans. Much time was lost in this way; nevertheless 
the last 400 miles, during which horses were in readiness at every 
station, were accomplished in four days, and might have been 
done, Mr. Monro adds, with great ease in less. Throughout, the 
English parson showed at least quite as much capability of living 
on air and riding without rest or sleep as the Tartar—we might 
say rather more, for Ali having the same recellection of good 
cheer associated with certain Khans, as an English stage-coachman 
may be supposed to have with that of certain hostelries, and not 
being in such a desperate hurry as Mr. Monro, was frequently 
desirous of stopping when the other would not hear of it :— 

‘The Tartar generally commenced each stage at a slow pace, and in- 
creased his speed by degrees; but in other respects he betrayed great 
want of judgment in the science of husbanding his horses; for he made 
no difference for any inequality in the ground, rattling up and down hill 
at the same rate that he would gallop over a flat: but perhaps his 
greatest error was that he never gave a pull until some one of the horses 
was exhausted past recovery, which frequently happened before the end 
of a stage, and much time was lost in shifting the burden of the beaten 
horse to another, when the former was turned loose ; or we were obliged 
to pull to him, and regulate our pace by his.’—vol. ii. p. 287, 288. 

The following further illustrates their mode of proceeding, and 
the casualties attending it :— 

‘ One hour after leaving Konieh we were descending a hill at a smart 
gallop, when my horse fell upon his head, by which the crupper was 
broken, and the saddle shot forward, but it returned to its place at the 
next ascent. This accident caused me much inconvenience during the 
remainder of the journey.’—vol. ii. p. 288. 

And still farther, the gallop from Issim, up hill and down 
dale, through forests and over rocks, (which we question if the 
feats of any English fox-hunter could surpass, though some of 
them are in the habit of descending steep hills and ravines such 
as some of those among the wolds of Yorkshire, at, or very nearly 
at, a full gallop,) is too good to be omitted, particularly as it 
includes one or two other details :— 

* Left at four p.m. with five smart little Turcoman horses, and not- 
withstanding the immense ring which held the lower jaw of my nag, he 
made some rash attempts to get away; but his fire was effectually 
quenched before we parted company. This stage, through a broken but 
continued forest, crossed a succession of hills, and was performed at a 
gallop. At six o’clock we came upon an old Turkish seraglio or palace 
overlooking the village of Seide Xous, which lay hid under the hill below. 

‘ The descent, narrow and extremely steep, was scattered with: loose 
masses of rock; yet malgré the jaded condition of the baggir,* Ali con- 


* ¢ Oriental term for “ hacks,”’ 
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tinued his course with uplifted whip, driving before him the Soulagee 
and his led horses at full speed, and it was not without some disagree- 
able anticipations that I followed him. My horse reeled as if every 
step would !ay him upon his head; a catastrophe which nothing but 
carrying, and at the same time urging him, prevented. 

‘Among the five horses of which our cavalcade consisted since we 
left Adana, there frequently were not five shoes: indeed, the practice of 
shoeing is a deviation from the general habit of the country. A man 
unaccustomed to riding would perhaps see no peril in this deficiency, 
and a light-weight might disregard it; but as I rode something more 
than fourteen stone when mounted in a heavy Tartar’s saddle, 1 confess 
that it cost one or two days’ discipline before I was comfortably callous 
upon the brow of a precipitous and rugged descent.* I paid little heed 
to the colour of the rocks as I galloped down them to Seide Xous, which 
seems to correspond with the “ Phrygia Synnas”’ of Martialt and Pliny, 
whence the purple-spotted marble was transported to Rome.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 297—299. 

In starting one evening from a village where Mr. Monro 
opposed the Tartar’s proposal to pass the night on the ground 
that he was wet through from the rain that had fallen all day, and 
that in that state exercise was preferable to sleep upon a mat or 
bare boards, one of the baggege-horses became intractable and ran 
off with his load ; consequently they were obliged, as Mr. Monro 
expresses it, ‘ to await his pleasure ’— 

‘The recollections of that night’s rest are among the most unpleasant 
that I can recall during my journey to Constantinople. Wet from the 
summit of my head to the soles of my boots, the comfort of a dry floor 
was perhaps not duly appreciated as a substitute for a bed. The gaseous 
vapour exhaled from the steaming Tartars, and the smoke of their pipes, 
aided by the heat of a charcoal fire, made the atmosphere of the confined 
chamber almost insupportable; and the din which they kept up in 
talking over the events of their restless lives took away all chance of 
sleep, and drove me to such reflections as were most natural at the 
moment.’—vol. ii. pp. 301, 302. 

Another instance of the disadvantages of not being a smoker. 

We shall conclude our account of Mr. Monro’s very interesting 
Ramble with an extract showing the use he made of the instruc- 
tions of his Turkish tutor at Aleppo, and describing his gallop 
down Olympus :— 

‘Left Isnic at nine. Passing round the head of Lake Ascanius, 
whose narrow winding bed lies in the bosom of Olympus, the Tartar 





* ‘In Mr. St. John’s popular work upon Egypt he has transcribed a note, in which 
it is remarked that broken knees are very prevalent among the horses of that country, 
and which, it appears to me, may be ascribed to the method of picketing them when 
very young. After passing Mount Taurus, where this practice ceases, I saw no 
broken knees ; and in travelling afterwards from Constantinople to Belgrade with 
a Tartar, 1 made the same remark,’ 


7 Ep. ix, 77, 
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continued at an unusually slow pace, although the track was good; and 
upon leaving-the lake we ascended the mountains to a village and a 
large Xan, at which we halted for a few minutes. Here I expressed 
my displeasure at the tardy manner in which we had been travelling for 
the last three hours; when Ali became angry, and as the tones on either 
side grew higher, I was obliged to give utterance to the opprobrious 
terms with which my tutor at Aleppo had furnished me. 

* The Aga’s temper did not mend upon this address, but it worked like 
magic upon his speed. The Soulagee was ordered to free the sumpter- 
horses from each other, and turn them loose; when the Tartar took into 
his own hands the task of driving them. Their heads being at liberty, 
they were better able to extend themselves in galloping; and being 
known to each other, they kept together and followed the track to which 
they had been accustomed. 

‘We were about to descend the ridge of Olympus, at the summit of 
which we had arrived, and the party set off at score, the Tartar driving 
before him the loose horses, and the Soulagee and myself keeping our 
places as we best could. The descent was rocky; but Ali was too much 
blinded by the irritated state of his feelings to notice such an incon- 
venience: he had screwed himself up to the determination that I should 
have speed enough; and his riding was like that of a maniac, uncon- 
scious of the frail nature of his bones, and the jeopardy in which they 
were placed. It never was my fortune to cross a country where nerve 
was so requisite, and judgment so little available, as in riding to the 
Tartar down the side of Olympus. i 

‘The mountain torrents, which, upon the little tracts of table-land, 
had formed themselves into wide streams, three feet in depth, were 
crossed at speed, and the cool copious sprinkling, thrown over us from 
head to foot, afforded a welcome mitigation to the heat of exercise under 
a July sun: but the horses beginning to fail, and Ali being overcome by 
thirst, we drew up on the bank of a river, and thus gave the Sotlagee, 
who had fallen far behind, time to come up; and we then renewed our 
journey, in the same fashion, to the Gulf of [snicmid,* where we hoisted 
sail in a large ferry-boat, and crossed the bay, leaving the town to the 
right.’—vol. ii. pp. 306—308. 

B*. 





Art. VI. 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
AS France exercised a beneficia) or a hurtful influence on the 
fortunes of the present generation of mankind? ‘The future 
can alone answer the question. That her influence has been and 
is considerable, no one can doubt. 
For half a. century almost every nation of Europe has been 





* Nicomedia. 
+ See note prefixed to the article on Victor Hugo, in the fourth number of the 
* London Review.’ 
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more or less acted upon by French revolutionary influences, bnt 
generally without any distinct perception of the fact. They have 
obeyed a common impulse, without being conscious of the force 
which gave it. 

If we study the countries in the immediate neighbourhood of 
France, we discover many events, customs, and ideas which are 
easily traceable, either directly or indirectly, to the French Revolu- 
tion. At the same time we cannot fail to perceive, that in the ver 
same countries there exists great ignorance of the causes which 
produced and of the effects which followed that revolution, even 
in France itself. Never has a country exercised a greater power 
over, and at the same time remained so completely unknown to, 
its neighbours. 

It appears to us that this remark is especially applicable to 
Great Britain. 

During the twenty years in which profound peace has existed 
between Great Britain and France, they have derived many things 
from each other. Several customs have become common to the two 
nations, and many opinions have propagated themselves from one 
to the other. From the laws of England the French have drawn 
the principles of constitutional liberty, and the idea, previously un- 
known to them, of a government of law, as distinguished from 
one of arbitrary will; whilst certain of the democratic tastes which 
are to be met with in England, and of the principles of political 
and social equality which are there promulgated, seem to be of 
French origin. Nevertheless, such marked differences exist 
between the natural genius of the two nations, that in ceasing to 
be enemies they have not yet learnt to know each other: they 
have imitated without understanding one another. 

The English, who literally cover the surface of France, and 
who daily traverse the country in all directions, are generally quite 
unacquainted with what is going on there. Admirable narrations 
are published in London, of what happens in the East and West 
Indies; the political and social condition of the antipodes is 
tolerably well known in England ; but of the institutions of France 
the English have hardly even a superficial notion. They know 
still more imperfectly the ideas which have currency there, the 
prejudices which still exist, the changes which have been effected, 
or the old customs which still continue. They are ignorant of the 
division of parties, of the classification of the people, and the distine- 
tion of interests among them. Or if they have become acquainted 
with some of these matters, it is by mere hearsay: content with a 
half-knowledge, more misleading dun complete ignorance, scarcely 
any one thinks of informing himself any further. 

In the series of articles, of which the present is intended to be 
the first, we do not aim at setting forth the present state of France 
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in all its details ; an entire book would hardly suffice for such an 
object. The sole end which the writer proposes to himself is to 
throw light upon some important points, the examination of which 
will easily lead reflecting minds to the knowledge of all the rest. 

Here a preliminary difficulty presents itself. 

The ideas and feelings of every age are connected with those 
of the age that preceded it, by invisible but almost omnipotent ties. 
One generation may anathematize the preceding generations, but 
it is far easier to combat than to avoid resembling them. It is 
impossible, therefore, to describe a nation at any given epoch, 
without stating what it was half a century before. ‘This is espe- 
cially necessary when the question relates to a people who, for the 
last fifty years, have been in an almost continual state of revolu- 
tion. Foreigners who hear this people spoken of, and who have 
not followed with an attentive eye the successive transformations 
which it has experienced, only know that it has undergone great 
changes, but are ignorant what portions of its ancient state have 
been abandoned, and what have been preserved, in the midst of 
such prolonged vicissitudes. 

It is proposed in this first article to give some explanation of 
the state of France previously to the great revolution of 1789, for 
want of which her present condition would be difficult to com- 
prehend. 


Towards the close of the ancient monarchy, the church of 
France presented a spectacle analogous in some respects to that 
which the established church of England offers at the present day. 

Louis XIV., who had destroyed all powerful individual exist- 
ences, and annihilated or humbled all corporate bodies, had !eft 
to the clergy alone the outward marks of independence. ‘The 
clergy had preserved their annual assemblies, in which they taxed 
themselves ; they possessed a considerable portion of the landed 
property of the kingdom; and they thrust themselves, in a thou- 
sand different ways, into the public administration. Without 
abandoning their adherence to the principal dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic church, the French clergy had nevertheless assumed a 
firm and almost a hostile attitude towards the papal throne. 

In detaching the French priesthood from their spiritual chief, 
leaving them at the same time riches and power, Louis had merely 
followed the same despotic tendency which is perceptible in every 
act of his reign. He knew that he should ever be the master of 
the clergy, whose chiefs he himself chose ; and he believed it to be 
his interest that the clergy should be strong, in order that they 
might aid him in ruling over the minds of the people, and that 
they might resist with him the encroachments of the popes. 
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The church of France, under Louis XIV., was both a political 
and a religious institution. In the interval between the death of 
this prince and the French revolution, the religious faith of the 
people having been gradually weakened, the priest and the people 
gradually became strangers to one another. This change was 
produced by causes which it would take too much time to enu- 
merate. At the end of the eighteenth century the French clergy 
still possessed their vast wealth—still mixed themselves up in ail 
the affairs of state ; but the spirit of the populatioa was becoming 
everywhere estranged from them, and the church had now become 
much more a political than a religious insticution. 

It will perhaps be not without some difficulty that we shall 
convey to the English reader of the present day a clear conception 
of the old noblesse of France. ‘The English language has no word 
which expresses exactly the old French idea of a noblesse. The 
word ‘nobility’ expresses more, the word ‘gentry’ less. Neither 
is the word ‘aristocracy’ one which can be applied to the case 
without explanation. By aristocracy, taking the word in its ordi- 
nary sense, is commonly understood the aggregate of the higher 
classes. The French noblesse was an aristocratic body, but we 
should be wrong in saying that it alone formed the aristocracy of 
the country, for by its side were to be found classes as enlightened, 
as wealthy, and almost as influential as itself. The French noblesse, 
therefore, was to aristocracy ©» it is understood in-England, what 
the species is to the genus ; it formed a caste, and not the entire 
aristocracy. In this respect it resembled the noblesse of all the 
nations on the continent. Not that a man could not be made 
noble in France by the purchase of certain offices, or by the 
prince’s will; but the fact of being ennobled, though it removed 
him from the ranks of the ¢iers-état, did not, properly speaking, 
introduce him into those of the noblesse. ‘The noble of recent 
date halted, as it were, on the confines of the two orders ; some- 
what above the one, but below the other. He perceived afar the 
promised land which his posterity alone could enter. Birth, 
therefore, was in reality the only source whence the nobdlesse 
sprung. Men were born noble—they did not become so. 

About 20,000 families* spread over the surface of the kingdom 
composed this great corporation. These families recognised among 





* The labours of Messrs. Moheau and De la Michodiére, and those of the cele- 
brated Lavoisier, have shown that in 1791 the number of nobles only reached 83,000 
individuals, of whom only 18,323 were capable of bearing arms. The noblesse at 
that time would have formed only about the three-hundredth part of the population 
of the kingdom. Notwithstanding the authority which the name of Lavoisier 
imparts to these calculations, we have some difficulty in believing in their perfect 
accuracy. It seems to us that the number of the nobles must have been greater. 

See De /a Richesse Territoriale du Royaume de France, par Lavoisier, p. 10, 
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themselves a species of theoretic equality, founded on their com- 
mon privilege of birth. ‘I am,’ said Henry IV., ‘but the first 
nobleman in my kingdom.’* ‘This expression is an indication of 
the spirit which still reigned among the French noblesse towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. + There existed, nevertheless, 

great differences of condition among the nobles. Some still pos- 
sessed large landed estates, others had scarcely the means of sub- 
sistence in their paternal manor-house. Some passed the greater 
part of their time at court, others proudly cherished, at the extre- 
mity of their province, a hereditary obscurity. ‘To some, custom 
opened the road to the highest dignities of the state, whilst others, 

after having attained the utmost limit of their hopes, a moderate 
rank in the ; army, returned peaceably to thcir homes, to quit them 
no more. 

To depict faithfully, therefore, the order of the nodlesse, it would 
have been necessary to resort to numerous classifications. The 
noblesse d épée must have been distinguished from the noblesse de 
robe—the noble of the court from the noble of the provinces—the 
ancient from the modern nodlesse. In this smaller society were 
almost as many shades and distinctions, as in the general society 
of which it was but a section. A certain community of spirit 
nevertheless existed among all the members of this great body. 
They agreed in obeying certain fixed rules, in governing themselves 
by certain invariable usages,and in holding some ideas which were 
common to them all. 

The French nodlesse, having originated, like all the ot. _ feudal 
aristocracies, in- conquest, had, like them, and even in a still greater 
degree, enjoyed enormous privileges. It had monopolized almost 
all the intelligence and wealth of society. It had possessed all 
the land, and been master of the inhabitants. 

But at the close of the eighteenth century the French nodlesse 
presented but a shadow of its former self. It had lost its influence 
over both the prince and the people. The king still chose from 
its ranks the principal officers of government, but in this he 
rather followed instinctively an ancient custom, than recognized 
an acquired right. It was "long since any nobles had existed who 
had power to excite the fears of the monarch, and extort from him 
a share in the government. Upon the people the influence of 
the noblesse was still less. Between a king and a body of nobles 
there is a natural affinity, which draws them, even unc consciously, 





tiTh. 





* © Je ne suis que le premier gent de mon roy A gentilhomme is a man 
whose family has been noble for at least two generations sls om himself. 

+ Of this the reader may convince himseif by perusing the cahiers of the order 
of the nobéesse (their instructions to their representatives) in 1789: he will there per- 
ceive that the equality of the nobles amoung themselves is continually laid down as 
a principle, 
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towards each other: but a union of the aristocracy and the people 
is not in the ordinary course of events ; only by sustained efforts 
can it be brought about and maintained. 

In truth there are but two modes by which an aristocracy can 
maintain its influence over the people ; by governing them, or by 
uniting with them for the purpose of checking the Government. 
The nobles must either remain the people’s masters, or must 
become their leaders. 

The French noblesse was far from placing itself at the head of 
the other classes in resistance to the abuses of the royal power ; 
on the contrary, it was the kings who formerly united themselves, 
first with the people to struggle against the tyranny of the 
nobles, and afterwards with the nobles to maintain the people in 
obedience. 

On the other hand, the nodlesse had long ceased to take an 
active part in the details of government. The general govern- 
ment of the state was usually in the hands of nobles ; they com- 
manded the armies, and filled the chief offices in the ministry 
and about the courts; but they took no share in the detailed busi- 
ness of administration—in that part of the public business which 
comes into immediate contact with the people. Shut up in his 
chateau, unknown to the prince, a stranger to the surrounding 
population, the noble of France remained immovable in the 
midst of the daily movement of society. Around him were the 
king’s officers, who administered justice, levied taxes, maintained 
order, and did whatever was done for the well-being or the 
guidance of the people. ‘The irksomeness of their obscure leisure 
induced those nobles who still retained large estates to repair to 
Paris, and live at the court, the only place which could supply 
any aliment to their ambition. The lesser nobles, confined to the 
provinces by narrow circumstances, led an idle, useless, and rest- 
less existence. Those, therefore, of the nobles, who in default of 
political power might by their wealth have acquired some influence 
over the people, voluntarily withdrew themselves from them ; whilst 
those who were compelled to live among them, only displayed 
before their eyes the uselessness and inconvenience of an institution 
of which they were the only visible representatives. 

In thus abandoning to others the details of the public adminis- 
tration, and aspiring only to the more important offices of the 
state, the French noblesse had shown that they were more attached 
to the semblance of power than to power itself. The effect which 
the central government produces on the interests of individuals, is 
remote and comparatively obscure. The foreign policy of the 
state, and its general system of laws, exercise chiefly an indirect, 
and often not very obvious, influence on the welfare of each citizen. 
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The local administration, on the other hand, meets them daily and 
hourly ; it incessantly touches them in their most sensitive points ; 
it operates upon every one of those smaller interests of which the 
great interest we take in life is made up; it is the principal 
object both of the hopes and fears of the people at large ; it con- 
nects itself with them by a thousand invisible ties, which bind 
them, and draw them on, without their being aware. It is in 
governing the village that an aristocracy lays the foundation of 
the power which afterwards serves it to control the state. 

Fortunately for the aristocracies which still exist, the power 
which seeks to destroy them knows almost as little as themselves 
the secret of their influence. For our part, were we plotting the 
destruction of some great aristocratic power firmly established in 
any country, our struggle would not be to drive its representatives 
from around the throne; we should be in no haste to attack the 
aristocracy in its most dazzling privileges, nor should we begin by 
contesting even its great legislative functions ; we would endeavour 
to remove it to a distance from the dwelling of the poor—to 
deprive it of influence over the daily interests of the citizens. We 
would rather permit it to participate in making the general laws 
of the state, than to regulate the police of a single city. We 
should, with less regret, abandon to its control the direction of 
the greater affairs of society, than that of the smaller. Leaving to 
it all the more conspicuous marks of its grandeur, we would 
deprive it of the people’s attachment, the true source of political 
power. 

The French nobles had preserved a certain number of exclusive 
rights, which distinguished them from, and raised them above, the 
rest of the citizens; but it was easy to discover that among the 
privileges of their fathers, the French nodlesse had only retained 
those which make aristocracies hated, and not those which cause 
them to be respected or beloved. 

The nobles enjoyed the exclusive right of furnishing officers to 
the army. This would doubtless have been an important privi- 
lege, if the nobles had preserved a certain degree of individual 
importance, or a powerful esprit de corps. But as they had no 
longer either the one or the other, they were in the army but what 
they were everywhere else, passive instruments in the hands of 
the monarch. To him alone they looked for advancement and 
favour, and, whether on the field of battle or at the court, to please 
him was their sole ambition. The privilege, therefore, which we 
have just mentiuned, whilst it was advantageous to the pecuniary 
interests of noble families, was of no service to the noblesse as an 
order in the state. In an essentially warlike nation, where miii- 
tary glory has ever been considered as the most important of «ll 
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possessions, the privilege in question excited against those who 
enjoyed it violent hatred and implacable jealousy:. instead of 
placing the soldiery at their disposal, it made the soldier the 
natural enemy of the noble. 

The nobles were exempt from some of the taxes, and they levied 
from the inhabitants of their domains, under divers names, a great 
number of annual contributions. These rights did not increase 
to any great extent the wealth of the nobles, but they erected the 
order of nobility into an object of general hatred and envy. 

The most dangerous of all privileges, to those who enjoy them, 
are pecuniary privileges. Every one can appreciate them at a 
glance, and sees clearly how much he is injured by them. The 
sums which they produce furnish an exact standard by which the 
unprivileged are able to measure the hatred which the privilege 
ought to excite. There are buta limited number of men who crave 
after honours, or who aspire to govern the state, but there are few 
who do not desire te be as rich as they can. Many persons care 
but little to know whorules over them, but there are none who are 
indifferent to what affects their private fortunes. The privileges, 
therefore, which confer pecuniary profit, are at once less valuable 
and more dangerous to the possessor than those which confer 
power. The French nobles, by preserving the former in pre- 
ference to the latter, had maintained that feature of inequality of 
condition which is offensive, and renounced that which is service- 
able. ‘They oppressed and impoverished the people, but did not 
rule over them. ‘They stood in the midst of the people as strangers 
favoured by the prince, rather than as their leaders and chiefs. 
Having nothing to bestow, they did not act upon the people’s 
affections through their hopes; while, being limited in their exac- 
tions by certain rules, which in all cases were previously fixed, 
they excited hatred, but did not produce fear. 

Independently of these lucrative privileges, the French noblesse 
had retained a vast number of purely honorary distinctions, such 
as titles, order of precedence in public, and the privilege of adopt- 
ing a certain costume, and wearing certain arms. Some of these 
privileges they had formerly enjoyed as the natural adjuncts of 
their power—the others had arisen since the weakening of that 
power, and as a compensation for its loss; both were alike inca- 
pable of being of the slightest service, and might be productive of 
danger. 

When once the reality of power has been abandoned, to wish to 
retain its semblance is to play a dangerous game. The outward 
aspect of vigour may sometimes sustain an enfeebled body, but 
more frequently serves to complete its downfal. Those who 
possess the appearance of power, without its substance, seem, to 
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the general eye, of sufficient consequence to be hated, while they 
are no longer capable of protecting themselves against the hatred 
they excite. Those, therefore, whose power is in its infancy, and 
those with whom it is in its decline, should rather shun all honorar 
privileges than seek them. It is only a power firmly established, 
and which has attained to maturity, that can safely permit itself 
the use of them. 

All that we have said of laws and customs may be extended to 
opinions. 

The modern nobles had abandoned most of the ideas of their 
ancestors, but there were still several of a very hurtful character 
to which they were obstinately attached. At the head of these 
must be placed the prejudice which interdicted to persons of noble 
birth the pursuits of commercial industry. 

This prejudice had been generated during the middle ages, 
when the possession of the land and the government of its inha- 
bitants were one and the same thing. In those ages the idea of 
landed property was identified with that of power and greatness : 
the idea of mere movable property, on the contrary, called up 
the idea of inferiority and weakness, Although the possession of 
land afterwards ceased to confer power in the state, and the other 
kinds of wealth had prodigiously increased, and acquired an 
entirely new importance, the feelings of the noble class had 
remained unchanged; the prejudice had survived the causes 
which gave birth to it. 

The consequence of this was, that the families of the noblesse, 
while they were liable in common with others to the chances of 
ruin, were precluded from the ordinary means of increasing their 
fortunes. ‘The nodlesse, therefore, taken as a body, was gradually 
becoming impoverished: and thus, after having abandoned the 
direct road to power, they remained equally strangers to the 
by-roads which might possibly conduct to it. 

Not only were the nobles preciuded from increasing or repair- 
ing their own fortunes by commerce and industry, but custom 
forbade them even to appropriate by marriage, wealth so acquired. 
A nobleman would have deemed himself degraded by an alliance 
with the daughter of a rich roturier. Nevertheless such unions 
were not uncommon among them; for their fortunes decreased 
more rapidly than their desires. ‘These plebeian alliances, while 
they enriched certain members of the noblesse, put the finishing 
stroke to the ruin of that influence over opinion, which was the 
only power the body, as a body, retained. 

We must consider what are men’s motives, before we applaud 
them for having elevated theraselves above common prejudices. 
To judge of their conduct, we must place ourselves at their own 
Vor, III. & XXV, No. I. L 
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point of view, and not at the point of view of abstract truth. To 
run counter to a common opinion because we believe it to be 
false, is noble and virtuous; but to despise a prejudice merely 
because it is inconvenient to ourselves, is nearly as dangerous to 
morality as to abandon a true principle forthe same reason. The 
nobles were wrong in the first place, when they believed them- 
selves degraded by marrying the daughters of roturiers. They 
were still more wrong in the second place, by marrying them 
under that persuasion. 

In the eighteenth century the feudal laws relative to entails 
were still in vigour, but these laws had little effect in keeping 
together the fortunes of the nobles. 

We suspect that the influence which such laws ean exercise is 
frequently exaggerated. To produce important consequences, 
a concurrence of circumstances is required, which those laws do 
not produce, and which depends on quite other causes. 

When the nobles are not tormented by the desire of enriching 
themselves, and when the other classes of the nation are 
tolerably content with the lot which Providence has assigned 
to them, the law of entail being then in complete accordance 
with the tendency of opinions and habits, the result of the 
whole is a universal slumber and immobility. Commoners having 
scarcely a greater chance of acquiring wealth than the nobles, and 
the nobles having no chance of losing theirs, all the advantage 
remains with the latter, and each generation of nobles maintains 
without difficulty the rank which the preceding generation 
occupied. 

But in a nation where all except the nobles are seeking to 
enrich themselves, the territorial possessions of the noblesse be- 
come a sort of prize which all the other classes endeavour to catch 
at. The ignorance of the nobles, their passions, their foibles, all 
are put in requisition to draw into the general current of circu- 
lation the mass of landed property which they|possess: and in a 
short time the noblesse themselves seldom fa'l to assist in the 
work. 

The commons having only the privilege of wealth to oppose to 
the privileges of all kinds which their rivals enjoy, do not fail to 
display their opulence with every kind of ostentation. This 
excites the emulation of the nobles, who desire to imitate their 
splendour without having the same means to supply it. Embarrass- 
ment soon manifests itself in the fortunes of the nobles; their 
incomes become inadequate to their wants; and they themselves, 
ultimately feeling inconvenienced by the very laws which are made 
to keep them rich and powerful, seek by every means in their 
power to elude those laws. We will not positively assert, that even 
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then, entails do not somewhat retard the ruin of the nobles ; but 
we believe that they cannot prevent it. There is something, more 
powerful than the constant operation of the laws in one direction ; 
it is, the constant operation of human passions in the contrary 
direction. 

At the breaking out of the French revolution, the laws of France 
still assigned to the eldest son of a noble, almost all the family 
estates. He was, in his turn, compelled to transmit them to his 
descendants unimpaired. 

Nevertheless, many domains of feudal origin had already 
passed from the hands of the nodlesse, and many others had been 
divided.* 

Not only did the noblesse comprise in its ranks very rich and 
very poor men—a circumstance which by no means conflicts with 
the notion of an order of noblesse—but it included very many 
persons who were neither rich nor poor, but possessed moderate 
fortunes. This state of things already savoured more of demo- 
cracy than of aristocracy; and if the composition of the Freneh 
noblesse had been closely examined, it would have been found to 
be in reality a sort of democratic body, clothed in relation to all 
other classes with the privileges of an aristocracy. 

But the danger which menaced the nobles arose much more 
from what was passing around them, than from what occurred 
within their own circle. 

At the same time that the wealth of the French noddesse was 
dwindling, and their political and social influence fading away, 
another class of the nation was rapidly acquiring monied wealth, 
and even coming into contact with the government. The nodlesse 
was thus losing ground in two ways. It was becoming both posi- 
tively and relatively weaker. The new and encroaching class, 
which seemed to be elevating itself on the ruins of the other, had 
received the name of tiers-état. 

As it is difficult to make Englishmen comprehend the nature of 
the French noblesse, so it is by no means easy to explain to them 
what was understood by éters-état. 

At the first glance it might be thought that in France the ézers- 
état was composed of the middle class, and stood between the 
aristocracy and the people. But this was not the case. The 
tiers-état included, it is true, the middle classes, but it also com- 
prised elements which were naturally foreign to these classes. 
The richest merchant, the most opulent banker, the most skilful 
manufacturer, the man of letters, the man of science, might form 





* It is stated in the cahiers of the nob/esse, in 1789, that ‘the country is covered 
with chateaux and mansions formerly inhabited by the noblesse of France, but now 
abandoned,’ —-Résumé des Cahiers, tome ii. p. 206. 
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part of the tiers-état, as well as the small farmer, the shopkeeper, 
and the peasant who tilled the ground. Every man, in short, who 
was neither a priest nor a noble, belonged to the tiers-état. It 
included rich and poor, the ignorant and the instructed. The 
tiers-état had thus within itself an aristocracy of its own. It con- 
tained within itself all the elements of a people ; or rather it formed 
of itself a complete people, which co-existed with the privileged 
order, but which was perfectly capable of existing by itself, apart 
fromthem. It had opinions, prejudices, and a national spirit of its 
own. This is clearly discoverable in the cahiers drawn up in 1789, 
by the order of the tiers-état, to serve as instructions to its deputies. 
The tiers-état were almost as much beset with the fear of being 
mixed up with the nodlesse, asthe latter could have been of being 
confounded with them. They complained of the custom of ennobling 
by purchase, which permitted some of their body to penetrate into 
the ranks of the nobles. At the elections which preceded the 
assembling of the States-generai, Lavoisier, the celebrated chemist, 
having wished to vote among the tiers-état, was rejected from the 
electoral college, on the ground that, having purchased an office 
which conferred nobility, he had forfeited the right of voting with 
roturiers. 

Thus the tiers-état and the noblesse were intermixed on the 
same soil, but they formed, as it were, two distinct nations, which, 
though living under the same laws, remained strangers to each 
other. But of these two nations the one was incessantly recruiting 
its strength, the other was losing something every day, and never 
—s anything. 

e creation of this new people in the midst of the French 
nation threatened the very existence of the nodblesse. The state of 
isolation in which the nobles lived was a still greater source of 
danger to them. 

This complete division between the tiers-état and the nobles, 
not only accelerated the fall of the nobdlesse, but threatened to 
leave in France no aristocracy whatever. 

It is not by chance that aristocracies arise and maintain them- 
selves. Like all other phenomena, they are subject to fixed laws, 
which it is not, perhaps, impossible to discover. 

There exists among mankind, in whatsoever form of society 
they live, and independently of the laws which they have made 
for their own government, a certain amount of real or conventional 
advantages, which, from their nature, can only be possessed by a 
small number. At the head of these may be placed birth, wealth, 
and knowledge. It would be impossible to conceive any social 
state in which all the citizens, without exception, should be noble, 
highly intellectual, or rich. These three advantages differ con- 
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siderably from one another, but they agree in this, that they are 
always the lot of a few, and give, consequently, to those who 
possess them, tastes and ideas of a more or less peculiar or exclu- 
sive kind. They therefore form so many aristocratic elements, 
which, whether separated, or united in the same hands, are to be 
found amongst every people, and at every period of history. 

When the governing power is shared by all those who possess 
any of these exclusive advantages, the result is a stable and power- 
ful aristocracy. 

During the eighteenth century the French nodlesse possessed 
within itself a portion only of the natural elements of an aristo- 
cracy. Some of those elements remained with the classes beyond 
their pale. 

In isolating themselves from the aristocracy of wealth, and from 
that of intellect, the nobles believed they were remaining faithful 
to the example of their fathers. ‘They did not remark, that in 
imitating the conduct they were missing the aim of their ancestors, 
In the middle age, it is true. birth was the principal source of all 
social advantages; but in the middle age the nobles were also the 
rich, and had called into alliance with them the priests, who were 
the instructed. Society yielded, and could not but yield, to these 
two classes of men a complete obedience. 

But in the eighteenth century many of the wealthy class were 
not noble, and many of the nobles were no longer rich. The same 
might be said in respect to intelligence. The tiers-état formed 
one member of what may be called the natural aristocracy, sepa- 
rated from the main body; a member, which could not fail to 
weaken it, even by withholding its support, and was sure to 
destroy it by declaring war against it. 

The exclusive spirit of the nobles tended not only to detach 
from the general cause of the aristocracy the chiefs of the tiers- 
état, but also all those who hoped one day to become such. 

The greater number of aristocracies have perished, not because 
they established political and social inequality, but because they 
insisted upon maintaining it in favour of certain individuals, and 
to the detriment of certain others. What mankind detest is not 
so much inequality itself, as a particular kind of inequality, 
Neither must it be thought that an aristocracy commonly perishes 
by the excess of its privileges. On the contrary, it may happen 
that the greatness of those privileges sustains it. If every one may 
hope one day to enter into the exalted body, the extent of the pri- 
vileges of that body is often the very thing which renders it dear 
to those who have not yet become members of it. In this manner 
the very vices of the institution sometimes constitute its strength. 
Let it not be said that each man’s chances are small. ‘This is of 
little consequence, where the object to be attained is brilliant. 
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What excites human desires, is much less the certainty of mode- 
rate, than the possibility of splendid, success. Increase the great- 
ness of the object to be attained, and you may without fear 
diminish the probabilities of obtaining it. 

In a country where it is not impossible that a poor man may 
come to the highest offices of the State, it is much easier to con- 
tinue excluding the poor from any share of control over the govern- 
ment, than in those countries where all hope of rising to a higher 
rank is denied them. The idea of the imaginary grandeur to which 
he may one day be called, places itself continually between the poor 
man and the contemplation of his real miseries. It is a game of 
chance, where the enormous possible gain lays hold of the mind 
in spite of the almost certainty of loss. He is charmed with aris- 
tocracy as with the lottery. 

The division which existed in France between the different 
aristocratic elements, established in the aristocracy itself a sort of 
intestine war, by which democracy alone was destined to profit. 
Rejected by the nob/esse, the principal members of the téers-état 
were obliged, in combating those adversaries, to arm themselves 
with principles, convenient for their immediate purpose, but ulti- 
mately dangerous to themselves, even by reason of their efficacy. 
The tiers-état was one portion of the aristocracy which had 
revolted against the rest; and was obliged to profess the general 
principle of equality, as a means of overthrowing the particular 
barrier which was opposed to themselves. 

Even within the pale of the noblesse, inequality was daily 
attacked ; if not in its principle, at least in some one or other of 
its numerous applications. The military nobles accused the 
noblesse de robe of arrogance, ard the latter complained of the pre- 
ponderance accorded to the former. The court noble affected to 
rally the rural nobles upon their petty seignorial rights, and the 
latter were annoyed at the favour bestowed’ upon the courtiers. 
The ancient noble contemned the recently ennobled, who in turn 
envied the honours of the other. All these recriminations and 
jealousies between the different sections of the privileged class, 
were extremely injurious to the general cause of privileges. 

The people, disinterested spectators of the quarrels of their 
chiefs, adopted only as much of their language and doctrines as 
suited them. The idea thus spread itself by degrees through the 
nation, that equality alone was conformable to the natural order of 
things, and was the foundation on which all well-regulated society 
should be built. These theories found their way into the minds 
of the nobles themselyes, who, though still in the full enjcyment of 
their privileges, began to look upon the possession of them as a 
lucky accident, rather than as a right entitled to respect. 

Custom, in general, follows much more closely than law, the 
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changes of opinion. The aristocratic principle still triumphed in 
political institutions, but manners had already become democratic : 
and a thousand different ties had established themselves between 
men whom their social position would naturally have separated. 

A circumstance which favoured singularly this mixture of 
classes in society, was the position gradually acquired by the 
literary class. 

In a nation where wealth is the sole, or even the principal 
foundation of aristocracy, money, which in all societies isthe means 
of pleasure, confers power also. Endowed with these two 
advantages, it succeeds in attracting towards itself the whole 
imagination of man; and ends by becoming, we may almost say, 
the only distinction which is sought. 

In such a country literature is little cultivated, and literary 
merit therefore scarcely attracts the attention of the public. But 
in the nations where the aristocracy of birth predominates, the 
same universal impulse towards the acquisition of wealth does not 
exist. ‘The human mind not being driven in one direction by 
a single passion, abandons itself to the natural variety of its incli- 
nations. If such nations are highly civilized, a large number of 
citizens are to be met with who prize mental enjoyments, and 
honour those who are capable of bestowing them. Many 
ambitious men, who despise wealth, and whose plebeian origin 
shuts them out from participation in public affairs, take refuge in 
the study of letters, and seek literary glory, the only kind that is 
open tothem. They thus occupy, beyond the limits of politics, a 
brilliant position, which is seldom disputed with them. 

In those countries where money is the source of power, the 
importance of a man is in proportion to the wealth he possesses ; 
and wealth being liable to be acquired or lost at any given 
moment, the members of the aristocracy are perpetually beset by 
the fear of falling from their rank, or of seeing other citizens rise 
to a participation in their privileges. The constant changeable- 
ness which thus prevails in the political world, throws their minds 
into a sort of permanent agitation. Even their enjoyment of their 
fortune is not untroubled ; they seize with haste the advantages 
which riches can bring. They are incessantly contemplating 
their position with an unquiet eye, to discover if they have not lost 
ground. On all other persons they cast looks of jealousy and fear, 
to find out whether anything is changed around them; and all 
that is elevating itself, ie giving them umbrage. 

Aristocracies founded solely on birth display much less inqui- 
etude at the sight of anything illustrious without their circle; 
because they are possessed of an adyantage which from its nature 
can neither be divided nor lost. A person may become rich, but 
it is necessary to be born noble. 
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The French noblesse had at all times held out their hands to 
literary men, and liked to associate with them; but this was 
especially the case in the eighteenth century, a period of leisure, 
when men of rank found themselves almost as much relieved from 
the cares of government as the roturiers themselves, and when the 
spread of intelligence had communicated to all, the refined taste of 
literary pleasures. Under Louis XIV. the nobles were accustomed 
to honour and protect writers, but did not in reality mingle with 
them. The two were distinct classes, which often approached 
each other, but without being in any one instance confounded. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century this was no longer the 
cease. It was not that writers had been admitted to a share in 
the privileges of the aristocracy, nor that they had acquired an 
acknowledged position in the political world. The noblesse had 
not called them into its ranks ; but many of the nobles had placed 
themselves in theirs. Literature had thus become a species of 
neutral ground, on which equality took refuge. The man of 
letters and the grand seigneur met there, without having sought, 
and without fearing each other; and there, beyond the limits of 
the real world, reigned a species of imaginary democracy, where 
every individual was reduced to his natural advantages. 

This state of things, so favourable to the rapid development of 
science and letters, was far from satisfying the men who culti- 
vated these pursuits. They occupied, it is true, a brilliant position, 
but one which was ill-defined, and perpetually contested. They 
shared in the pleasures of the great, and remained strangers to 
their rights. ‘The nobles were sufficiently near to them to exhibit 
to them in detail all the advantages reserved for superiority of 
birth, but at the same time kept themselves sufficiently dis- 
tant to prevent them from participating in or even tasting those 
advantages. Equality was thus placed before their eyes as 
a phantom, which fled before them in proportion as they 
approached to seize it. Accordingly the class of literary men 
thus favoured by the noblesse formed the most discontented por- 
tion of the tiers-état, and might be heard railing at privileges 
even in the palaces of the privileged. 

This democratic tendency made itself manifest not only among 
the men of letters who frequented the society of the nobles, but also 
among those nobles who had become men of letters. ‘The greater 
number of the latter warmly professed the political doctrines 
generally received among literary men: and, far from introducing 
the aristocratic spirit into literature, they transported what might 
be called the literary spirit into a portion of the nodlesse. 

Whilst the upper classes were gradually lowering themselves, 
the middle classes were gradually raising themselves, and an 
jnsensible movement was bringing them daily nearer to each 
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other. Changes were going on in the distribution o property 
which were of a nature to facilitate, in a most singular manner, 
the growth and ultimate rule of democracy. 

Almost all foreigners imagine that, in France, the division o1 
landed property first commenced from the epoch when the laws 
relating to descent experienced a change, and when the greater 
part of the domains belonging to the nobles were confiscated. 
This is an error. At the moment when the revolution broke out, 
the lands, in a great number of provinces, were already considerably 
divided. The revolution did but extend to the whole territory 
what had previously been peculiar to some of its parts. 

There are many causes which may tend to make landed property 
accumulate in few hands. The first of these is physical force. 
A conqueror seizes the lands of the conquered, and divides them 
among a small number of his partisans. In this way the ancient 
proprietors are deprived of their rights; but there are other cases 
in which they themselves voluntarily cede them. 

Let us imagine a people amongst whom industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises are numerous and productive, and intelligence 
sufficiently developed to enable every person to perceive the ad- 
vantages of fortune which may be acquired by trade and industry. 
Let us suppose that by a combination of causes—laws, manners, 
and ancient ideas—landed property is still among this people 
the principal source of consideration and power. ‘The shortest 
and most rapid way of becoming enriched, would be to sell any 
land which may happen to be possessed, and employ the purchase- 
money in trade. ‘The best means, on the other hand, of enjoying 
a fortune when acquired, would be to withdraw it from trade and 
invest it in land. Land in that case becomes an object of luxury 
—of ambition, and not of pecuniary speculation. ‘The ends sought 
to be obtained by its acquisition, are not harvests, but honours and 
power. This being the case, small landed properties will be 
offered for sale, but purchasers can be found only to throw them 
into larger; for the object, as well as the position, of the seller, 
differs considerably from that of the buyer. The first, compared 
with the second, is a poor man going in quest of a competence ; 
the other is a rich man, who has a large superfluity, and desires 
to apply it to his pleasures. 

If to these general causes we add the particular operation of 
legal arrangements, which, while they give great facilities to the 
alienation of movable property, render the conveyance of land so 
difficult and onerous, tat the rich, who alone have the desire to 
possess landed property, have also exclusively the means of acquir- 
ing it; we shall comprehend without difficulty, that among such 
a people, small landed properties must have a perpetual tendency 
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to disappear, by being merged into a small number of large 
estates. 

In proportion as industrial processes are perfected and multi- 
plied, and as the diffusion of intelligence renders the poor man 
more aware of what these new instruments can do for him, the 
movement which we have just Ccescribed naturally becomes more 
rapid. ‘The prosperity of trade and industry will, more forcibly 
than ever, induce the small proprietor to sell ; and this same cause 
will be constantly creating large masses of wealth, which will 
permit those who possess them to acquire immense domains. It 
would thus seem that the aggregation of the land of a country 
in large masses may be found at the two extremes of civilization ; 
first, when men are in a state of semi-barbarism, and do not prize, 
indeed do not know, any other kind of wealth; and lastly, when 
they have become highly civilized, and have discovered a thousand 
other means of enriching themselves. 

The picture which we have drawn may serve for a representa- 
tion of England. No part of what we have said has ever been 
applicable to France. 

It is extremely doubtful whether, at the conquest of France by 
the barbarians, the land was divided among the conquerors in a 
general and systematic mamner, as was the case in England after 
the invasion of the Normans. ‘The Franks were much less civi- 
lized than the Normans, and much less skilful in the art of 
systematizing their violence. The Frankish conquest moreover 
goes back to a much remoter epoch, and its effects became earlier 
weakened. ‘There is reason to believe that in France many 
domains have never been subject to the feudal law; and those 
which were subject to it appear to have been of more moderate 
extent than in several others of the European States. The land 
consequently had never been very much agglomerated, or at least 
had for a long time ceased to be so. 

We have seen that, long before the French revolution, landed 
property had come to be no longer the principal source of con- 
sideration and of power. During the same period industry and 
ecommerce had not made a very rapid progress ; and the people, 
already sufficiently enlightened to conceive and desire a better 
condition than their own, had not yet acquired intelligence to dis- 
close to them the most ready means of attaining it. The land, 
whilst it ceased to be an object of luxury to the rich, became an 
object, or to say truth, the only object of industry to the poor. 
The former disposed of it, to facilitate and increase his pleasures ; 
the other purchased it, to improve his circumstances. In this 
manner landed property was silently passing out of the hands of the 
nobles, and becoming divided among the people. 
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While the ancient proprietors of the soil were thus losing their 
estates, a multitude of commoners came gradually to acquire con- 
siderable property. But they only cid so by great efforts, and 
by the aid of most imperfect processes. Thus the large territorial 
fortunes daily diminished, without much contemporaneous amassing 
of large capitals; and in the place of a few vast domains, were 
created many small ones, the slow and painful fruit of labour and 
economy. 

These changes in the distribution of landed property, facilitated 
in a singular manner the great political revolution which was on 
the eve of taking place. 

Whoever thinks to succeed in permanently establishing perfect 
equality in the political world, without introducing at the same 
time an approach to equality in society itself, appears to us to fall 
into a dangerous error. You cannot with impunity place men in 
a position in which they have alternately the feelings of strength 
and those of weakness. You cannot make them approach to 
complete equality on one point, and leave them to suffer extreme 
inequality on others, without their shortly aspiring to be strong, 
or becoming weak, on all points. But the most dangerous species 
of social inequality is that which results from the accumulation of 
landed property in large masses. 

The possession of land gives to men a certain number of pecu- 
liar ideas and habits, which it is very important to take into 
account, and which the possession of movable wealth either does 
not produce, or produces in a minor degree. 

Great territorial properties localize, if we may so speak, the 
influence of wealth ; and forcing it to exert itself always in the same 
place and over the same persons, give it by that means a more intense 
and a more permanent character. Inequality of movable property 
creates rich individuals; inequality of landed property makes 
opulent families. It connects the wealthy with one another; it 
even unites different generations; and creates at length in the 
State a little community apart from the nation, which invariably 
comes to obtain a certain degree of power over the larger com- 
munity in the midst of which it is placed. ‘This is precisely the 
thing which is most hurtful to a democratic government. 

There is nothing, on the contrary, more favourable to the reign 
of democracy, than the division of the land into small independent 
properties. The possessor of a small monied fortune almost 
always depends more or less on the passions of others. He is 
compelled to bend either to the rules of an association, or to the 
desires of an individual ; he is exposed to every vicissitude in the 
commercial or industrial condition of his country ; his existence is 
incessantly troubled by alternations of prosperity and distress ; and 
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it is rare that the fluctuation which rules his destiny, does not 
introduce disorder into his ideas, and instability into his tastes. 
The small landed proprietor, on the contrary, receives no 
impulse but from himself. » His sphere is confined, but he moves 
within it in perfect liberty. His fortune increases slowly, but it 
is not subject to sudden risks. His mind is tranquil as his 
destiny ; h’s tastes regular and peaceful as his labours; and not 
being absolutely in wan. of anybody’s assistance, he maintains the 
spirit of independence even in the midst of poverty. 

One cannot doubt that this mental tranquillity of a large number 
of the citizens—this ealmness and simplicity in their desires—this 
habit and relish of independence—favours in a singular manner 
the establishment and the maintenance of democratic institutions. 
For our part, should we see democratic institutions established 
among a people where great inequality of fortune prevailed, we 
should consider such institutions as a passing accident. We 
should think that both the owners of property and the labouring 
classes were in peril: the former exposed tothe risk of losing their 
property by violence, the last to that of losing their independence. 
It is, therefore, strongly the interest of those nations who desire to 
arrive at a democratic government, that great inequality of for- 
tune should not exist amongst them; but above all, that such 
inequality should not prevail in landed property. 

In France, at the close of the 18th century, the principle of 
the inequality of rights and conditions still ruled despotically in 
political society. ‘The French not only had an aristocracy, but a 
noblesse: that is to say, of all the systems of government of which 
inequality is the basis, they had preserved the most exclusive, 
and, if we may use the expression, the most intractable. A man 
must be noble before he could serve the state. Without nobilit 
a man could scarcely approach the prince, who was forbidden all 
contact with rotwriers by the puerilities of etiquette. 

The details of the French institutions were in accordance with 
this principle. Entails, the right of primogeniture, the seignorial 
rights, the corporations—all the remains of ‘the ancient feudal 
society still existed. 

France had a state religion, the ministers of which were not 
only privileged, as they still are in some other aristocratic countries, 
but were alone tolerated by law. The Church, being, as in the 
middle ages, proprietor of a large portion of the country, naturally 
took a considerable share in the government. 

In France, nevertheless, everything had for a long time been 
in progress towards democracy. He who, without resting in first 
appearances, had pictured to himself the state of moral impotence 
into which the clergy had fallen—the impoverishment and degra- 
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dation of the noblesse—the wealth and intelligence of the tiers- 
état—the remarkable division of landed property which already 
existed—the great number of middling, and the small number of 
large fortunes ; who had recollected the theories professed at this 
epoch, the principles tacitly but almogt universally admitted—he, 
we repeat, who had embraced ia one view all these different objects, 
could not have failed to conclude thatjthe France of that day, with 
her noblesse, her state religion, her arjstocratic laws and customs, 
was already, taken altogether, the most really democratic nation of 
Europe: and that the French at the elose of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by their social state, their civil constitution, their ideas and 
their manners, had already outstripped greatly even those among 
the nations of the present day who tend most conspicuously 
towards democracy. 


It is not only in the progress she was making towards equality of 
conditions, that France of the eighteenth century approximated to 
the France of our day. Many other features of the national 
physiognomy, which are usually looked upon as new, had already 
made their appearance. R 

It may perhaps be laid down as a general truth, that there is 
nothing more favourable to the establishment and durability of a 
system of municipal and provincial institutions independent of the 
general government, than a territorial aristocracy. 

There are at every point of the territory occupied by such an 
aristocracy, one or more individuals who, being already placed 
above the rest by their birth and their riches, naturally assume, 
or upon whom is naturally conferred, the management of the affairs 
of their neighbourhood. Ina society, on the contrary, where there 
exists great equality of conditions, the citizens, being so nearly 
equal among themselves, are naturally led to place the details of 
administration in the hands of the only power which stands forth 
conspicuously in an elevated situation above them all; namely, 
the central government of the state. And even when they may 
not be disposed thus to delegate the management of all their 
~ affairs to the central government, they are often compelled, by their 
individual weakness, and the difficulties which oppose their acting 
in concert, to suffer that government to usurp it. 

It is true that when once a nation has admitted the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people—when intelligence has diffused 
itself(—when the art of government has been brought to consider- 
able perfection, and the evils of an administration too much 
centralized, have been felt—then, indeed, the inhabitants of the 
country, and of the country towns, are often seen endeavouring to 
create a collective power among themselves, for the direction of 
their local affairs. Sometimes even the supreme power itself, 
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bending under the weight of its own prerogatives, endeavours to 
localize the business of government, and seeks, by combinations 
more or less skilful, to found artificially in all the different points 
of the country a kind of elective aristocracy. A democratic people 
tends towards centralization, as it were by instinct. It arrives at 
provincial institutions only by reflection. 

But provincial self-government thus founded is always ex 
to great hazards. In an aristocratic country, local authorities often 
subsist in spite of the hostility of the central power, and always 
without depending upon the interference of the latter to preserve 
them; but in a democratic country, the local government is often 
a creation of the central power, which suffers itself to be de- 
prived of some of its privileges, or strips itself of them of its own 
accord. 

This natural tendency of a democratic people to centralize the 
business of government, becomes chiefly manifest, and has the 
most rapid growth, in an epoch of struggle and transition, when 
the aristocratic and the democratic principles are disputing with 
each other for ascendancy. 

The people, at the moment when they begin to feel their power, 
finding that the nobles direct all local affairs, become discontented 
with the provincial government, less as provincial than as aris- 
tocratic. ‘The provincial power once torn from the hands of the 
aristocracy, there remains ‘the question in whose hands it shall be 
placed. 

In France it was not only the central government, but the king 
in particular, who was exclusively vested with this power. This 
arises from causes which it may be well to explain. , 

We have already expressed our opinion that the democratic 
portion of society have a natural tendency to centralize the 
management of all their joint concerns: but we are far from con- 
tending that their inclination leads them to centralize it in the per- 
son of the king alone; that depends upon circumstances. When 
unfettered in their choice, the people will always prefer to confide 
the powers of administration to an assembly or a magistrate of 
their own choosing, rather than to a prince placed beyond their 
control. But this liberty is often wanting to them. 

The democratic portion of society, at the time when it begitts 
to feel its strength, and wishes to exert it, is as yet composed only 
of a multitude of individuals, equally weak, and equally incapable 
of struggling single-handed against the great individual ex- 
istences of the nobles. It has an instinctive desire to make itself 
felt in the government, without having the command of any of the 
instruments by which the government can be influenced. These 
numerous dividuals, being also widely scattered and little accus- 
tomed to concert, feel instinctively the necessity for finding, 
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somewhere out of themselves and yet distinct from the aristocracy, 
an authority already constituted, round which they can rally, and, 
by combining as a whole, obtain that influence which is denied to 
them individually. 

The popular power having as yet no constitutional organization ; 
the only power already constituted, independently of the aris- 
tocracy, of which the people can avail themselves, is the prince. 
Between the prince and the nobles there is, no doubt, a natural 
affinity of inclination, but not a perfect identity; if their tastes 
and habits are alike, their interests are often contrary. The na- 
tions, therefore, which are in progress towards democracy, com- 
mence ordinarily by increasing the royal power. The prince 
inspires less jealousy and less fear than the nobles; and, besides, 
in periods of revolution, it is something gained to change the de- 
positaries of power, even if it be only taken from one enemy to be 
vested in another. 

The great triumph of the English aristocracy has been their 
long success in making the democratic classes believe that the 
common enemy was the prince; thus constituting themselves the 
virtual representatives of the people, instead of remaining con- 
spicuously their principal adversaries. 

In general, it is only after having, by the assistance of the king, 
completely destroyed the power of the aristocracy, that a demo- 
cratic people begins to think of rendering the king himself 
accountable for the power which it has allowed him to assume ; 
and attempts either to render him dependent upon itself, or to 
remove the authority with which it has invested him, into other 
and more dependent hands. 

But, even when the democratic classes, after having succeeded 
in placing the powers of government in the hands of their own 
representatives, become desirous to divide those powers among 
several distinct authorities, this is often not easily effected : whether 
from the difficulty always found in withdrawing power from those 
who are once in possession of it, or from the uncertainty of knowing 
where best to place it. 

The democratic classes can always find among themselves a 
sufficient number of able and enlightened men to compose a 
political assembly or a central government; but it may happen 
that they do not find a sufficient number to be organized into pro- 
vincial bodies. It may happen that the people of the provinces 
are not willing to allow themselves to be governed by the aris- 
tocracy, and are not yet in condition to form a government for them- 
selves. In the mean time the powers of local administration can 
— be exercised by the central authority. 

considerable time, moreover, elapses before a people, just 
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escaped from the hands of an aristocracy, feel the advantage, and 
experience the desire, of uncentralizing the management of their 
common concerns. 

In the nations subject to an aristocracy, every individual be- 
longing to the inferior classes has contracted, almost from his 
birth, the habit of looking in his immediate neighbourhood for 
the man who is the principal object of his jealousies, hopes, or 
fears. He is accustomed to consider the central government as 
the natural umpire between himself and his local oppressor; and 
he contracts the habit of attributing to the first a great superiority 
of intelligence and wisdom. ‘These two impressions often subsist 
when the causes which have given birth to them have perished. 

Long after the aristocracy has been destroyed, the citizens still 
look with a kind of instinctive fear upon all who are elevated above 
them in their own neighbourhood ; they are with difficulty induced 
to believe that skill in affairs, impartiality in rendering justice, or re- 
spect for the laws, can be found in an authority at their own doors. 
They are jealous of neighbours who have become their equals, 
because they have been jealous of neighbours who were their 
superiors; they distrust even men of their own choice; and, 
though they no longer consider the central government as their 
shelter against the tyranny of the nobles, they still look upon it as 
a safeguard against their own mistakes. Thus, then, nations 
whose social condition is becoming democratic, almost always begin 
by concentrating all power in the prince; and when, afterwards, 
they acquire the necessary energy and force, they destroy the 
instrument, but continue to centralize the power in the hands of 
an authority which has now become dependent upon themselves. 

When they become stronger, better organized, and more en- 
lightened, they make a new effort, and, taking away from their 
general representatives some portion of the business of adminis- 
tration, they confide it to a secondary class of elective functionaries. 
Such appears to be the natural, the instinctive, and we may add 
the inevitable progress, which those societies follow, who, by their 
social contition, their ideas, and their manners, are travelling 
towards democracy. 

In France, the extension of the royal power to embrace every 
part of the public administration, regularly kept pace with the 
rise and progressive development of the democratic classes. In 
proportion as conditions became more equalized, the king pene- 
trated more deeply and more habitually into the management of 
the local affairs ; the towns and the provinces lost their privileges, 
or by degrees neglected to make use of them. 

The people and the tiers-état assisted these changes with 
all their force, and even gave up, voluntarily, all their rights, 
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where it so happened that they possessed any, in order to draw 
into a common ruin those of the nobles. The independent local 
authorities, and the power of the nobles, were therefore both weak- 
ened in the same manner and at the same time. 

The kings of France had been singularly assisted in this ten- 
dency, by the support which, during so many ages, had been 
afforded to them by the lawyers. Ina country like France, where 
there existed privileged orders, a noblesse and a clergy, who had 
within themselves a large portion of the intelligence and almost 
all the riches of the country, the natural chiefs of the democracy 
were the lawyers. Until the French lawyers themselves aspired 
to govern in the name of the people, they laboured assiduously to 
ruin the noblesse for the aggrandizement of the throne. They lent 
themselves to the despotic purposes of the kings, with singular 
readiness and with infinite art. 

This is not peculiar to France; and we may be permitted to 
believe that, in serving the regal power, the French lawyers obeyed 
the instincts of their own position, as much as they consulted the 
interests of the class of which they found themselves accidentally 
at the head. : 

There exist, says Cuvier, natural analogies between all the 
parts of an organized body, by which, from the examination of a 
detached portion of any one of them, we may in imagination 
correctly reconstruct the whole. By a similar process of investi- 
= to that which detected these analogies, many of the general 
aws which govern the universe might be discovered. 

If we study what has passed in the world since men began to 
preserve the remembrance of events, we soon discover that, in 
civilized countries, by the side of a despot who governs, there is 
almost always a lawyer, who regularizes, and strives to render 
consistent with one another, the arbitrary and incoherent decrees 
of the monarch. 

The general and indefinite love of power which animates. kings 
is, by the lawyers, tempered with a love of method, and with the 
skill which they naturally possess in the management of business. 
Kings can constrain, for the time being, the obedience of men; 
lawyers can bend them almost voluntarily to a durable obedience. 
Kings furnish the power ; lawyers invest that power with the form 
and semblance of a right. Kings seize upon absolute power by 
force ; lawyers give it the sanction of legality. When the two are 
united, the result is a despotism which scarcely allows a breathing- 
place to human nature. 

He who conceives the idea of the prince, without that of the 
lawyer, sees only one of the aspects of tyranny; to conceive it 
as a whole, it is necessary to contemplate them both at once. 

Vox, III, & XXV. No. I. M 
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Independently of the general causes of which we have spoken, 
there existed in France many of an accidental and secondary na- 
ture, which hastened the concentration of all power in the hands 
of the king. Paris had, from an early period, acquired a singular 
preponderance in the kingdom. There existed in France several 
considerable towns ; but there was only one great city, which was 
Paris. From the middle age Paris had already begun to become 
the centre of the intelligence, the riches, and the power of the 
kingdom. The centralization of political power in Paris con- 
tinually augmented the importance of that city ; and its increasing 
importance facilitated in turn the concentration of power. The 
king drew all the public business to Paris, and Paris drew all the 
public business to the king. 

France had formerly been made up of provinces, acquired by 
treaties or conquered by arms, and which long remained in 
the position of foreigners towards one another. In proportion as 
the central power was enabled to subject these different portions 
of territory to a uniform system of administration, the differences 
which previously existed among them vanished; and, in propor- 
tion as these differences subsided, the central power found greater 
facilities in extending its sphere of action over all parts of the 
country. Thus the unity of the people facilitated the — of 
the government, and the unity of government aided in blending 
the people into one nation. 

At the end of the eighteenth century France was still divided 
into thirty-two provinces, in which thirteen parlements, or supreme 
courts of justice, interpreted the laws according to various con- 
flicting systems. The political constitution of these provinces 
varied considerably. Some had preserved a sort of national repre- 
sentation, others had never possessed any. In some the feudal 
laws were still observed, in others the Roman. All these differ- 
ences, however, were superficial, or, properly speaking, only ex- 
ternal. The whole of France had already, in a manner, but one 
mind ; the same ideas were prevalent from one end of the king- 
dom to the other; the same customs were in vigour—the same 
opinions were professed ; the human mind was cast in the same 
mould—had the same general tendencies. The French, in short, 
with their provinces, their parlements, the diversity of their civil 
laws, the fantastic variety of their customs, com , nevertheless, 
the nation of Europe the most firmly bound together in all its parts, 
and the most capable, in case of need, of moving as one man. 

In the centre of this great nation, composed of elements so 
homogeneous, was a royal power, which, after having possessed 
itself of the direction of the greater affairs of the public, aspired 
also to the regulation of the smaller. 
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All strong governments strive to centralize the administration ; 
out they succeed more or less in the attempt, according to their 
own nature. 

When the predominant power resides in an assembly, the cen- 
tralization is more apparent than real. The assembly can inter- 
fere only by the enactment of laws, and laws cannot foresee every 
thing; or, even if they did, they cannot be carried into execution 
but by means of agents, and with the aid of a continual sur- 
veillance of which a legislative assembly is incapable. The 
legislative branch of the government, consequently, is centralized, 
but not the administrative. 

In England, where Parliament is considered entitled to take 
cognizance of all the affairs of society, whether great or small, 
administrative centralization is little known; and the great repre- 
sentative body leaves to the will of individuals a great inde- 
pendence in deiail. This does not originate in any natural 
moderation on the part of this great body; it does not pay defer- 
ence to local liberty from any peculiar respect to it, but because 
its own constitution does not afford it any efficacious means of 
interfering with the exercise of that liberty. 

When, on the other hand, the predominant power resides in 
the executive, (the man who commands having the means of 
causing the minutest details of his will to be executed,) the central 
power may gradually extend itself to everything; or, at least, 
there is nothing in its own constitution which limits it. If this 
preponderant executive power is placed in the midst of a people 
among whom everything has already a natural tendency toward 
the centre,—where no citizen is in a condition to resist individu- 
ally,—where numbers cannot legally combine their resistance,— 
and where all, having nearly the same habits and manners, bend 
without difficulty to a common rule,—it is not easy to see what 
limits ean be set to administrative tyranny, nor why (not content 
with directing the great interests of the state) the agents of govern- 
ment may not at last assume to regulate the affairs of families. 

The above picture represents correctly the state of France 
before 1789. The royal power had assumed, directly or indi- 
rectly, the management of everything, and had no longer, to 
speak correctly, any limits but in its own will. In most of the 
towns and provinces it had destroyed even the semblance of a 
local government, and to the others it had left nothing more than 
the semblance. The French, while they formed, of all the nations 
of Europe, that in which the greatest national unity existed, 
were also that in which administrative business had been brought 
into the most systematic form, and where what has since been 
called Centralization existed in its highest degree. 

We have shown that, in France, the constitution tended to be- 
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come more despotic every day. Nevertheless, by a singular con- 
trast, habits and ideas became constantly more liberal. Liberty 
disappeared from institutions, and maintained itself -more than 
ever in manners: it seemed to be more cherished by individuals 
in proportion as the securities for it were less ; and one might have 
thought that the independence which had been snatched from the 
great bodies of the state, had been conferred upon its individual 
members. 

After having overturned its principal adversaries, the royal 
power had stopped as it were of itself; it had been softened by 
victory, and appeared to have contended for the possession of 
power rather than for its exercise. 

It is a great, though a common, error to believe that the spirit 
of liberty in France had its birth with the revolution of 1789. It 
had always been one of the distinctive characters of the nation ; 
but this spirit had only shown itself at intervals, and, as it were, by 
fits. It had been an instinct rather than a principle ; irregular, 
and at once violent and feeble. 

Never was a nobility more proud, and more independent in its 
opinions and in its actions, than the French noblesse of the feudal 
times. Never did the spirit of democratic liberty show itself with 
more energy, than in the French communes of the middle age, and 
in the states-general which assembled at different periods up to 
the commencement of the seventeenth century (1614). Even 
when the royal power had substituted itself for all other powers, 
the national spirit submitted to it, but without servility. 

It is necessary to distinguish the fact of obedience, from the 
various causes of that fact. ‘There are nations who bend to the 
arbitrary will of the prince, because they believe that he has an 
absolute right to command over them. Others, again, see in him the 
representative of the idea of country ; or the image of God upon 
earth. There are others, who adore a royal power which succeeds 
to a tyrannical oligarchy of nobles, and experience, in giving 
obedience to it, a mixed feeling of gratitude and pleasant repose. 
In all these kinds of obedience, there is, no doubt, a mixture of 
prejudice ; they denote insufficiency of intelligence, but not de- 
gradation of character. 

The French of the seventeenth century submitted to royalty 
rather than to the king, and obeyed royalty not because they 
merely judged it to be powerful, but because they believed it to be 
a beneficent and a legitimate power. They had, if we may so 
speak, a free principle of obedience. They also mixed with their 
submission a kind of independence, of firmness, of delicacy, of 
caprice, of irritability, which demonstrated clearly that, in adopt- 
ing a master, they had retained the spirit of liberty. 

The king, who in certain cases could, without restraint, dispose 
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of the fortunes of the state, would have been quite impotent in 
certain other cases, even to control, in the smallest trifles, the 
actions of his subjects, or to suppress the most insignificant of 
opinions; and, in case of resistance to such encroachment, the 
subject would have been better defended by the state of usages 
and manners, than the citizens of free countries are often pro- 
tected by their laws. 

But these are sentiments and ideas which nations that have 
always been free, or even that have become so, do not compre- 
hend. The former have never known them, the latter have 
long since forgotten them. They both see, in obedience to an 
arbitrary power, nothing but degradation; and, amongst the 
people who have lost their liberty after having once enjoyed it, 
obedience has really that character. But there often enters into 
the submission of a people who have never been free, a principle of 
morality which must not be overlooked. 

At the close of the eighteenth century this spirit of indepen- 
dence, which had always characterized the French, had not only 
singularly developed itself, but hac entirely changed its character. 
During this century, a sort of transformation had taken place in 
the notion which the French had of liberty. 

Liberty may be conceived, by those who enjoy it, under two 
different forms: as the exercise of a universal right, or as the 
enjoyment of a privilege. In the middle ages, those who possessed 
any liberty of action, viz. the feudal aristocracy, figured to them- 
selves their liberty under the latter type. They desired it, not 
because it was what all were entitled to, but because each con- 
sidered himself as possessing, in his own person, a peculiar right 
to it. And thus has liberty almost always been understood in 
aristocratic societies, where conditions are very unequal, and 
where the human mind, having once contracted the thirst for 
privileges, ends by ranking among privileges all the good things 
of this world. 

This notion of liberty as a personal right of the individual 
who so conceives it, or at most of the class to which he belongs, 
may subsist in a nation where general liberty does not exist. It 
even sometimes happens that, in a certain small number of per- 
sons, the love of liberty is all the stronger, in proportion to the 
deficiency of the securities necessary for the liberties of all. The 
exception is the more precious in proportion as it is more rare. 

This aristocratic notion of liberty produces, among those who 
have imbibed it, an exalted idea of their own individual value, 
and a passionate love of independence; it gives extraordinary 
energy and ardour to their pursuit of their own interests and 
passions. Entertained by individuals, it has often led them to 
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the most extraordinary actions ;—adopted by an entire people, it 
has created the most energetic nations that have ever existed. 

The Romans believed that they alone of the human race were 
fitted to enjoy independence; and it was much less from nature 
than from Rome that they thought they derived their right to 
be free. 

According to the modern, the democratic, and, we venture to 
say the only just notion of liberty, every man, being presumed to 
have received from nature the intelligence necessary for his own 
general guidance, is inherently entitled to be uncontrolled by his 
fellows in all that only concerns himself, and to regulate at his 
own will his own destiny. 

From the moment when this notion of liberty has penetrated 
deeply into the minds of a people, and has solidly established 
itself there, absolute and arbitrary power is thenceforth but a 
usurpation, or an accident; for, if no one is under any moral 
obligation to submit to another, it follows that the sovereign will 
ean rightfully emanate only from the union of the wills of the 
whole. From that time passive obedience loses its character of 
morality, and there is no longer a medium between the bold and 
manly virtues of the citizen and the base compliances of the slave. 

In proportion as ranks become equalized, this notion of liberty 
tends naturally to prevail. 

France, nevertheless, had long emerged from the ignorance of 
the middle ages, and had modified her ideas and manners in a 
democratic direction, before the feudal and aristocratic notion of 
liberty ceased to be universally received. Every one, in protecting 
his individual independence against the claims of despotism, had 
still much less in view the assertion of a common right, than the 
defence of a particular privilege; and the question between him 
and his oppressor was much less one of principle than one of fact. 
In the fifteenth century some adventurous spirits had a glimpse 
of the democratic idea of liberty, but it was almost immediately 
lost sight of. It was during the eighteenth only that the trans- 
formation began to operate. 

The idea that every individual, and by extension every people, 
is entitled to the direction of its own interests—this idea, still 
vague, incompletely defined, and not yet expressed in any correct 
language, introduced itself by slow degrees into all minds. It 
became fixed, as an opinion, among the enlightened classes,—it 
penetrated, as a species of instinct, even among the body of the 
people. 

From this resulted a new and more powerful impulse towards 
liberty. The taste which the French always had for independence, 
became at length an opinion resting on reason and conviction, 
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which, spreading from one person to another, ended in attracting 
towards it the royal power itself, which, still absolute in theory, 
began to acknowledge tacitly by its conduct that public feeling 
and opinion were the first of powers. ‘ It is | who nominate my 
ministers,’ said Louis XV.; ‘but it is the nation which dismisses 
them.’ Louis XVI., in prison, retracing his last and most secret 
thoughts, made use of the term ‘ My fellow-citizens, in speaking 
of his subjects.* 

Speaking as the organ of one of the first tribunals of the king- 
dom, Malesherbes said to the king, in ]770, twenty years before 
the revolution,— 

‘ You hold your crown, Sire, from God alone ; but you will not refuse 
yourself the satisfaction of believing that, for your power, you are like- 
wise indebted to the voluntary submission of your subjects. There exist 
in France some inviolable rights, which belong to the nation. Your 
ministers will not have the boldness to deny this; but, if it were neces- 
sary to prove it, we need only invoke the testimony of your Majesty. 
No, Sire, in spite of all their efforts, they have not yet been able to per- 
suade your Majesty that there is no difference between the French 
nation and a nation of slaves.’ 


And further on he adds :— 


* Since all the intermediate bodies are impotent or annihilated, inter- 
rogate the nation itself ;—there only remains the nation to be consulted 
by you.’t 

The spirit of liberty manifested itself, indeed, by writings rather 
than by actions,—by individual efforts rather than by collective 
enterprises,—by an opposition often puerile and unreasonable, 
rather than by a grave and systematic resistance. 

This force of opinion, acknowledged even by those who often 
trampled it under foot, was subject to great alternations of strength 
and weakness ; all-powerful to-day, almost imperceptible on the 
morrow ; always irregular, capricious, undefined ; a body without 
an organ; a shadow of the sovereignty of the people, rather than 
the thing itself. 

It will be always thus with a people who have the taste and 
the desire for liberty without having yet known how to establish 
popular institutions. 

It is not that we believe men may not enjoy a species of inde- 
pendence, even in countries where no such institutions exist. Cus- 
toms and opinions may sometimes, to a certain extent, suffice ; 
but, in these circumstances, men are never secure of the durability 
of their freedom, because they are never assured that they shall 
at all instants be ready to assert it. ‘There have been times when 





* See the testament of Louis XVI. written the day previous to his death, 
+ See *‘ Remontrances de la Cour des Aides, 1770.’ 
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the nations most in love with their independence have suffered 
themselves to consider it only as a secondary object. The great 
utility of popular institutions is, to sustain liberty during those 
tervals wherein the human mind is otherwise occupied,—to give 
it a kind of vegetative life, which may keep it in existence during 
those periods of inattention. The forms of a free government 
allow men to become temporarily weary of their liberty without 
losing it. When a people are determined to be slaves, it is im- 
possible to hinder their becoming so; but, by free institutions, 
they may be sustained for some time in independence, even with- 
out their own assistance. 


A nation which comprised fewer poor, fewer rich, fewer powerful 
individuals, and fewer absolutely impotent, than any other nation 
in the world ;—a people with whom the theory of equality had 
taken root in their opinions, the taste for equality in their disposi- 
tions ;—a country os more homugeneous and united in its 
parts than any other, subject to a government more centralized, 
more skilful, and more powerful than any other, and yet in which 
the spirit of liberty, always vivacious, had recently assumed a new 
character, more enlarged, more systematic, more democratic, 
and more restless than in any other country :—such was France— 
such were the principal features which marked her physiognomy 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

If we now close the page of history, and, after having allowed 
half a century to elapse, come to consider what the intervening 
time has produced—we observe immense changes; but, in the 
midst of new and unheard-of things, we easily recognise the same 
characteristic features which struck us half a century earlier. ‘The 
effects, therefore, said to be produced by the French Revolution, 
are usually exaggerated. 

Without doubt, there never was a revolution more powerful, 
more rapid, more destructive, and more creative than the French 
Revolution. It would, however, be deceiving ourselves strangely, 
to believe that there arose out of it a French people entirely new, 
and that an edifice had been erected whose foundation had not 
existed before. The French Revolution has created a multitude 
of accessary and secondary things ; but, of all the things of prin- 
cipal importance, it has only developed the germs previously 
existing. It has regulated, arranged, and legalized the effects of 
a great cause, but has not been itself that cause. 

In France conditions were already more equalized than else- 
where ; the revolution carried still further that equality, and intro- 
duced it into the laws. The French had, at an earlier period and 
more completely than any other country, abandoned the minute 
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subdivisions of territory, the innumerable independent authorities, 
of the feudal system; the revolution completed the union of the 
whole country into one body. Already the central power had, 
more than in any other country, extended its interference to the 
management of local affairs; the revolution rendered that power 
more skilful, stronger, and more enterprising. The French had 
conceived, before all others, and more clearly than all others, the 
democratic idea of liberty ; the revolution gave to the nation itself, 
if not all the reality, at least all the appearance of sovereign power. 
If these things are new, they are so only in form, and in their 
degree of development, not in their principle and in their essence. 

All that the revolution has done, would have been done, sooner 
or later, without it. It was but a violent and rapid process, by 
the aid of which the changes already effected in society were ex- 
tended to the government; laws were made to conform them- 
selves to manners ; and the direction already taken by opinions, was 
communicated to the outward world. 

What portion of their ancient condition have the French pre- 
served? What has become of the elements of which the clergy, 
the tiers-état, and the nobility were composed? What new 
divisions have succeeded to these divisions of the ancient mo- 
narchy? In what form are the aristocratic and democratic 
interests clothed at the present time? What changes have been 
produced in landed property, and what effects have been the con- 
sequence of those changes? What modifications have taken place 
in the ideas, the habits, the customs, the whole spirit of the nation ? 
—These topics will form the subject of the articles intended to 
succeed the present. 

A. 





Art, VII. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE, 


Philip Van Artevelde; a Dramatic Romance. By Henry 
Taylor, Esq. 

THIS is the production of a mind of unquestionable ability and 

sedulous cultivation,—more capable, however, of correct think- 
ing, and the apt and forcible expression of its results, than of pre- 
senting to us those animated representations of the passionate 
part of our nature which form the peculiar theme of the drama- 
tic poet. Throughout the piece the author contrives to interest 
us in the reflections, rather than to implicate us in the emotions, 
which the course of events gives occasion to; and almost every 
passage which an applauding critic would select for quotation 
would be found to be either of a descriptive or a didactic cha- 
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racter, informing the understanding fully as much as it stimulates 
the feelings. 

In the preface to his work Mr. Taylor has taken the oppor- 
tunity to express his opinion, and declare his taste, upon the 
various kinds of poetical composition. In doing this, he has hap- 
pily escaped the error into which a great contemporary has fallen ; 
he has not exaggerated a few judicious remarks into the boastful 
shape of a theory of poetics. As would be expected by every 
reader of ‘ Van Artevelde,’ Mr. Taylor pronounces in favour of 
that order of poetry which presents a substantial food for the in- 
tellect. ‘To this preference we have nothing to object. We also, in 
common, we believe, with all people who desire to take credit to 
themselves for a portion of good sense, like to have a meaning 
presented to our mind, and are very impatient with the prettiest 
of words and the most melodious of verses when this chief requi- 
site is wanting. A meaning to be expressed is with us the ratio 
sufficiens of poetry, as of other writing, without which wecan give 
no satisfactory account of its existence. If we differ here from 
Mr. Taylor it is in this, that we should allow to the poet a greater 
licence than he would apparently grant in the mode of exhibiting 
his idea. We should tolerate a degree of vagueness, if accom- 
panied by vividness and vehemence, and not deviating from the 
truth of nature, which he would probably be offended with. We 
apprehend—yet this is partly conjecture—that we should admire 
more cordially than he those strains of poetry in which the mean- 
ing is conveyed at a flash, by bold types and fragmentary efforts 
of the imagination, bearing somewhat the same analogy to the 
ordinary language of thought, as symbolic writing to the alpha- 
betic character. The precision which we require from the poet is 
of a different character from that which we demand of the pro- 
fessed logician and philosopher. Instead of labouring to define 
his idea, to distinguish it with rigid accuracy from every other, 
he is not merely permitted, but expected, to pour it forth ina 
state of fusion with many feelings and images which may have no 
connection with it but in the idiesyncracies of association belong- 
ing to a peculiar mind. Be it remembered, also, that there are 
cases where the emotion, or sentiment, though experienced by all 
mankind, is yet, in its very nature, vague and indistinct. We 
stand before the sea, for instance, and are filled with undefined 
thoughts of grandeur, variety, vastness, and duration, but we find 
no scientific words in which to express ourselves. The poet steps 
forth and provides us with a language. Shall we retort upon him 
that, after all, his language is indistinct? It is so because it is in- 
tended to express an indistinct idea. Much of that poetry which 
age after age has consented to extol, as of the very highest order, 
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is nothing more than an attempt to give adequate expression to 
some complex feeling of this indefinite nature. 

We object to Mr. Taylor’s critical remarks, not that they are 
erroneous, but that they are incomplete. In a note he describes 
‘a powerful reasoning faculty and an ardent and affluent imagi- 
nation’ as being ‘ the constituents of true genius.’ And so they 
are, but not the only constituents. There are kinds of genuine 
poetry which could not possibly have been produced by these 
alone, without that passionateness of emotion and exquisiteness of 
sense which form the basis of the poetic temperament. Mr. 'Tay- 
lor’s remarks take their tone and colouring, and this quite un- 
affectedly, from the peculiar talent which he himself possesses. 
That in which we excel we are disposed to estimate highly, and 
Mr. Taylor has succeeded in the graver and more reflective cast of 
poetry. ‘The interlude, between the parts of Artevelde, to which 
he alludes, as to a specimen of the more popular and captivating 
style of writing, forms no exception to this general character of 
his verse. Whatever is praiseworthy in the interlude, is of the 
same kind of excellence which is more fully displayed in the 
drama itself. 

The manner in which Byron and Shelley are characterized in 
this preface is far, we think, from a correct verdict upon them. 
The truth is told only on one side; and not, indeed, always the 
truth. We have spoken of Shelley in another article of this num- 
ber, and to him, therefore, we shall not at present revert; but we 
must be permitted to qualify, by supplying the remainder of the 
truth, the judgment which Mr. Taylor pronounces, when he affirms 
of Lord Byron, ‘ that his conception of a hero is an evidence, not 
only of scanty materials of knowledge from which to construct 
the ideal of a human being, but also of a want of perception of 
what is great or noble in our nature. His heroes,’ he proceeds, 
‘ are creatures abandoned to their passions, and essentially, there- 
fore, weak of mim.. Strip them of the veil of mystery and the 
trappings of poetry, resolve them into their plain realities, and 
they are such beings as, in the eyes of a man of masculine judg- 
ment, would certainly excite no sentiment of admiration, even if 
they did not provoke contempt.’ Now the heroes of Lord Byron 
are not indebted, for the degree of admiration they still excite, 
to what is contemptible in them, but to their really possessing 
some elements of character which, in all times and under all cir- 
cumstances have commanded the admiration of men—a strong and 
predominant purpose, an unconquerable will, and a self-control 
so far as respects all subordinate feelings ; not, indeed, the self- 
control of the Stoic, determined that no feeling but that of duty 
shall ever govern him, but that.of the man of one ruling passion, 
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ambition, pride, or revenge, who allows of nothing further or be- 
yond to shake or to divert him. These are the very elements 
which, aggravated to their fullest extent, have given that charm 
to the character of Milton’s Satan which some have lamented, 
but which no one has denied. That we sympathize with such 
qualities as these, though divorced from goodness, is too old a fact 
to be disputed ; and though — as.a moralist, made but an 
ill selection of materials for his hero, yet a writer anxious only to 
force the attention of a languid audience could hardly for that one 
purpose have chosen better. Lord Byron's powers are on the eve 
of being depreciated as much as at one time they were over-esti- 
mated. ‘That misanthropy which added so greatly to his popu- 
larity could not, from the nature of things, present a permanent 
attraction. To think ill of all the world, and of ourselves as part 
of it, may be a delectable novelty, a fashionable caprice, but, like 
other caprices, must necessarily be inconstant. ‘To think well of 
ourselves at least, whatever judgment we pass on the rest of man- 
kind, must continue the prevailing custom. Besides which, it 
was soon discovered that the world was not large enough for more 
than two or three misanthropes at a time. ‘The competitors for 
the gloomy honours of that character began to mock each other 
out of the field; for, not finding their own claims respected, they 
were not willing to sanction those of others. The tide has turned 
in favour of good-nature. Byron’s misanthropy, which threw so 
attractive a charm over his poetical paintings, is the colouring that 
has first faded and decayed; so that they at present appear 
stained and defaced by that which lent them their original glow. 

But to proceed to* Philip Van Artevelde. It is a moreagree- 
able task to illustrate the peculiar excellence which any writer, 
especially a contemporary, has exhibited, than to insist upon his 
blemishes or defects. If, indeed, an author manifestly possesses 
powers of a certain description, if he has chosen a theme suited 
to their developement, and has pursued it in consistency with, 
and in steady reliance upon, his natural strength, have we any 
right to complain that certain other powers are not equally con- 
spicuous? We think not. When, therefore, we say that the 
author of «Van Artevelde’ has offered to his reader, in pure and 
forcible language, a noble subject for his reflection, but that he 
has not presented him with much new or vivid delineation either 
of the depths, or the delicacies, of human feeling; we note this, 
not in the way of blame, but as characterizing the book. The 
violence of anger, or the tenderness of grief, are topics which our 
author does not court. It is in the vigorous and poetic expression 
of sterling thought, or of feeling still under the control of reason, 
that he excels; and this is merit of no ordinary description. 
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The work having been some time before the public, and being 
probably familiar to our readers, we shall spare ourselves the task 
of unravelling its plot. To those who have not read the poem it 
must suffice to be told, that the scene lies in the Low Countries, 
and that the time of the action is the fourteenth century, when 
the towns of Flanders bore with impatience the sovereignty 
of their proud hereditary rulers. In the contest between the 
rising spirit of independence, fostered by industry and commerce, 
and the old law of feudal obedience, Philip Van Artevelde 
takes part with the former, and steps forward the champion of 
the towns against the nobility. Elected, in the first place, Cap- 
tain of Ghent, he attains to the sway over many of the Flemish 
cities under the title of Regent of Flanders. p aco however, 
by the chivalry of France, the Earl of Flanders succeeds in_re- 
gaining his dominions by the conquest and death of Artevelde. 
The drama is divided into two parts. ‘The first represents Van 
Artevelde winning his way through the severest trials to the 
highest pitch of his fortune. The second part presents a me- 
lancholy contrast: it exhibits the Regent, at its commencement, 
in the height of his prosperity, and portrays his decline, and fall, 
and death. It is an autumnal and wintry scene. 

The character of Van Artevelde is sustained throughout with 
great distinctness, with unabated energy, and with perfect con- 
gruity. The steady vision of the poet has kept it in that even 
poise of bold resolve and conscientious intention, which it was his 
purpose to exhibit. It demands our sympathies, though it dis- 
plays but little passion; and it arrests the attention, and stands 
forth in high relief, without even that prominence of any one 
ruling desire which so often gives a cheap and easy distinction to 
the dramatis persone of a play. Philip is a full and completed 
mind, displaying as much of calm reflection as could co-exist with 
a stirring life, as much of personal ambition as could unite with 
patriotism, and as much of daring and unflinching resolution as 
could be reconciled to humanity. His earlier years have been 
occupied with philosophical speculations, and he enters into life 
with little admiration for the customs and opinions of mankind ; 
but, having apparently no hope that the world will ever un- 
dergo any signal reformation, he contents himself with the reso- 
lution to perform his own part in it with manfulness. To us 
also it appears that the character bears a fit relation to the country 
and climate in which it figures. It would hardly endure trans- 
planting to the sunny shores of Italy. It grew on the same soil 
with our William III. 

The following extract from a speech of Artevelde presents us 
with a key to his character, and with a fair specimen also of. the 
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style of the poem. He is addressing the woman whom he has 
long loved, and to whom he has now first declared his love. 


* Be calm ; 
And let me warn thee, ere thy choice be fix’d, 
What fate thou may’st be wedded to with me. 
Thou hast beheld me living, heretofore, 
As one retired in staid tranquillity. 
The dweller in the mountains, on whose ear 
Th’ accustom’d cataract thunders unobserv’d,— 
The seaman who sleeps sound upon the deck, 
Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 
Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent wave,— 
These have not lived more undisturb’d than I. 
But build not upon this: the swollen stream 
May shake the cottage of the mountaineer, 
And drive him forth; the seaman, roused at length, 
Leaps from his slumber on the wave-wash’d deck ; 
And now the time comes fast when, here in Ghent, 
He who would live exempt from injuries 
Of armed men must be himself in arms. 
This time is near for all—nearer for me. 
I will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 
And mould and fashion them as best I can. 
Reflect, then, that I soon may be embark’d 
In all the hazards of these troublous times, 
And in your own free choice take or resign me.’ 

We add, as a favourable specimen of our author, a part of 
Adriana’s reply. 


* IT ’ll follow thee through sunshine and through storm ; 
I will be with thee in thy weal and woe ; 
In thy afflictions, should they fall upon thee ; 
In thy temptations, when bad men beset thee ; 
In all the perils which must now press round thee ; 
And—should they crush thee—in the hour of death. 
If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 
Which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, 
Then / will be ambitious too: if not,— 
And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it,— 
Then I will be unfortunate no less. 
I will resemble thee in that and all things 
Wherein a woman may: grave will I be, 
And thoughtful, for already it is gone— 
The boon that nature gave me at my birth— 
My own original gaiety of heart. 
All will I part with to partake thy cares, 
Let but thy love be with me to the last.’ 
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This passage, so beautifully expressive of devotedness, gives 
promise of more character than the little we see afterwards of 
Adriana realizes. ‘The conception is not followed up. 

The rest of the dramatis personze are all judiciously conceived, 
but they are not all executed with equal success. Thus the spoiled 
child Clara, self-willed, but capable of the noblest sacrifices, and 
full of generous feeling, a sort of Beatrice, but with stronger af- 
fections, is manifestly well designed ; but the wit and sprightli- 
ness of the character have sunk at times into coarseness and 
pertness. Her jests, near the commencement of the piece, on 
the page’s beard, remind us of the dull and laboured pleasantry 
of some of the elder dramatists, with whom a certain stock of 
topics was to be ailowed to pass for wit, whenever wit was wanted 
for the conduct of the drama. Such jests ave not taken from real 
life ; they are the property of the playwright, and belong as exclu- 
sively to the boards of the theatre as its — trees and 
cottages. We must do Clara the justice, however, to say that 
she improves in her wit as the play proceeds, and in the scene 
with her lover D’Arlon she rallies him upon his wound in the 
following rather clever passage, though its diffuseness, occasioned 
solely by its being thrown into verse, brings strongly into relief 
its natural unsuitableness for that medium. Adriana had in- 
quired after his hurt, but Clara, who loves talking, interposes. 


‘Hold! hush! I ll answer for thee. Merely a scratch ; 
A scratch, fair lady; that, and nothing more. 
It gives us no concern; ’twas thus we got it: 
Riding along the streets of this good town, 
A score of burghers met us, peaceful drones, 
Saying their prayers belike :—howe’er that be, 
The senseless men were wrapp’d in such abstraction 
They heeded not our lordship; whereat we, 
Unused to such demeanour, shook ourselves, 
And prick’d them with our lance, A fray ensued, 
And lo! as we were slaying some fourteen 
That stay’d our passage, it pleased Providence, 
Of whom the meanest may be instruments, 
Thus gently to chastise us on the arm, 
Doubtless for some good cause, though what, we know not.’ 


The character of Sir Fleureant is ably imagined. This man, for 
the sake of what he deems his honour, commits an act of the 
most consummate treachery and ingratitude. He has received, 
it seems, and not altogether undeservedly, a blow from Van 
Artevelde, and this cancels in the knight all sense of obligation 
for the pardon he had received, and obliterates all the feelings of 
virtue. He contrives to regain the confidence of Artevelde, ac- 
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companies him to his last battle, and there stabs him inthe | 
back. All this we think deserved to be brought more distinctly 
before the reader than has been done in the drama, especially as 
the final catastrophe is brought about by the treachery of this Sir 
Fleureant. Indeed the paras ac appears to be somewhat hur- 
ried up, and a rapid dispatch of the remaining personages, for 
whom some destiny was to be provided, seems to have been as 
much a stroke of mercy for the writer as for the unfortunate 
persons themselves. 

Van Den Bosch, the other leader of the insurgent Flemings, 
is just what he should be, and talks just as he should talk. The 
language of the common people, of the burghers, the soldiers, 
the ruffians, is always appropriate; and great skill is displayed 
in the management of those troublesome subordinate parts of the 
dialogue, which are necessary only to tell the story, and in which, 
though a writer can gain no credit, he may easily expose himself 
to ridicule. 

The manners and political feelings of the times are faithfully 
portrayed. While the virtues of chivalry are not without their 
representative in the brave D’Arlon, the headstrong, narrow, and 
tyrannical spirit of feudalism is severely exposed. The spirit of 
chivalry ameliorated the temper of the barons in their intercourse 
with each other; if it affected their demeanour towards their 
vassals, it must have been in a very indirect and circuitous me- 
thod. We lift the vizor of knighthood, and we discern beneath it 
the cruel features of feudal tyranny. The discovery can startle 
those only who have fancied that the tournament and banquet of 
a festal day could do more to mould the characters of men than 
the whole course of their daily lives. The sort of humanity which 
barons bold were famed for is well satirized in the following pas- 
sage. A citizen of Ypres is speaking. He has told how, over- 
taken by a storm, he had been hospitably received at a cottage, 


* By a buxom dame 
That smiled and bade me welcome, and great cheer 
She made me, with a jocund, stirring mien 
Of kindly entertainment, whilst with logs 
Crackled the fire, and seemed the very pot 
To bubble in a hospitable hurry 
That I might sup betimes. * * * 


*Van WHELK. 
* Why, that was charitable ; that was kind ; 
That was a woman of the good old times. 


*“Van STOCKENSTROM. ~ 
© Now mark, Van Whelk; now listen, Mistress Voorst 
The seething pan upon the fire contained 
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Six craw-fish for my supper: as I stood 
Upon the ruddy hearth, my unlaced thoughts 
Fallen in a mood of idle cogitation, 
My eyes chanced fix upon the bubbling pot : 
Unconsciously awhile I gazed, as one 
Seeing that sees not; but ere long appeared 
A bubbling and a labouring in the pot 
More than of boiling water ; whereupon 
Looking with eyes inquisitive, I saw 
The craw-fish rolling one upon another, 
Bouncing, and tossing all their legs abroad 
That writhed and twisted, as, mixed each with each, 
They whirled about the pan. God’s love! quoth I, 
These craw-fish are alive! Yes, sir, she answered, 
They are not good but when they’re sodden quick. 
I said no more, but turned me from the hearth, 
Feeling a sickness here ; and inwardly 
I cried heigh-ho! that for one man’s one supper 
Six of God’s creatures should be boiled alive. 
‘ Woman. 
‘ Lord help us, sir! you wail about the fish 

As they were Christians. 

* Van STOCKENSTROM. 

* Look you, Mistress Voorst ; 

The king will be as kind to Louis Male 
As this good wife to me: of us mean folk 
He will take count as of so many craw-fish ; 
To please his cousin ’twere to him no sin 
To boil us in a pot.’ 

The poem is replete with topics of reflection. Every incident 
isa study, and every sentiment is expressed advisedly. We were 
pleased with the manner in which the villain Gilbert Matthew is 
dismissed from the stage. We are quite willing that he should 
go to the scaffold with all imaginable bravery or stolidity of 
mind. What care we how a man dies, unless a brave end be the 
sequel of a noble life? Weshall not grudge to knaves or madmen 
the power to wink close when the axe falls upon them. We trace 
also a good moral, as it is sometimes termed, in the difference with 
which Artevelde regards his political cause at the commence- 
ment and at the close of his career. At a time when he relies 
entirely upon himself, and has an utter confidence in the inte- 
grity of his own purpose, he forms but a moderate estimate of the 
advantages that must result from the triumph of his cause. 
Enough for him that it is plainly the best. 

‘ True, to make choice of despots is some freedom, 
The only freedom for this turbulent town, 
Rule her who may.’ 
Vor. III. & XXV. No.1. N 
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It is when shaken in his self-reliance, and compelled to look 
without himself for the grounds of his confidence, that he aggra- 
vates the merits of his cause, declares war against the chivalry of 
Christendom, and seeks in the ardour of a political enthusiast 
that support which he had formerly found in the consciousness 
of personal integrity. But if we were to follow in this manner 
the track of our author’s thought, we should never end. 

Speaking in his preface of Lord Byron, Mr. Taylor notes it as 
one disadvantage which that poet laboured under, ‘ that no writer 
of the age had less of the benefit of adverse criticism.’ Of this 
benefit we must not let our author be entirely deprived. 

There are certain phrases and turns of language adopted by 
modern playwrights from the elder dramatists, which in them 
were correct representations of the conversational speech of their 
times, but which, in our day, serve only to recall the manner of 
those writers. These give to the composition in which they appear 
the air of a studied theme; the dialogue no longer presents us 
with an imitation of the language of living men, but of the style 
of a dead author ; it becomes a copy of a copy. This error has 
originated in not perceiving the different impression which this 
ancient style of speech makes upon our ear when read in an an- 
cient author, and when retailed to us by our own contemporary. 
In the first case it derives a charm from that very antiquity 
which renders it altogether out of place in the second. The bor- 
rowed expression deserts, as it were, the service of the modern 
author, and brings to mind the pages from which it was drawn. 
We shall be told, perhaps, that certain forms of speech, though 
unusual in every other species of composition, have become na- 
turalized in the drama. We answer, let them be denaturalized 
as speedily as possible, and let the language of the drama be such 
as toremind us of no particular age, but be the English of all 
times. Mr. Taylor has not quite extricated himself from this 
erroneous sort of imitation of his ancient predecessors. Among 
many instances we select only the following : 

* Kind sirs, I thank you ; you sha// say, so please you, 
That I am not of them that evermore 
Cry out for war, and having not a hope 
Of the Earl’s mercy, act as desperate men ; 
For were I sure the multitude met pity, 
It would not then behove me to stand out 
For my particular ransom,—though, to say truth, 
The Earl shou/d do himself but little service 
Were he to deal too hardly with us all.’ 

Some few occasions there are where our poet has fallen into 

that error which he would most unsparingly reprelend—obscu- 
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rity, or rather the absence of any discoverable meaning. Neither 
he nor our readers will quarrel with us for the instance we shall 
select of this failing; for to reach the two lines of obscurity we 
must pass through a passage of very pleasing poetry. 
Act IV.—Scene 1. 
The platform at the top of the steeple of St. Nicholas’ Church. 
Time, my 
‘ ARTEVELDE (alone). 
‘ There lies a sieeping city. God of dreams! 
What an unreal and fantastic world 
Is going on below ! 
Within the sweep of yon encircling wall, 
How many a large creation of the night, 
Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups, 
Finds room to rise, and never feels the crowd ! 
If, when the shows had left the dreamer’s eyes, 
They should float upward visibly to mine, 
How thick with apparitions were that void ! 
But now the blank and blind profundity 
Turns my brain giddy with a sick aversion.’ 


Now the sickness here spoken of cannot be presumed to have 
relation to the physical effects of his elevated situation ; and why 
‘ the blank and blind profundity,’ simply because it is blank, and 
not ‘ thick with apparitions,’ should occasion this sickness and 
aversion, we are at a loss to understand. 

But that which, in the administration of critical justice, we 
charge upon the author of * Philip Van Artevelde’ as a palpable 
fault—as a burden lying full upon his shoulders,—is the manner 
in which he has dealt with the supernatural. He seems to have 
thought that because Froissart related a certain miraculous ap- 
pearance, this half historical ground was quite sufficient apology 
for introducing it into his poem. Accordingly it takes its place 
in the drama in the same matter-of-fact style as it figures in the 
chronicle. Now Mr. Taylor has not the same audience as 
Froissart. In these days miracles are not reckoned amongst the 
customary occurrences of life; and he cannot, therefore, be 
allowed to introduce them, as he would the description of a 
wintry scene or a barren moor, as mere accompaniments to the 
imagination, in aiding it to figure out the declining state of his 
hero. Ifwe are called upon to believe these supernatural ap- 
pearances, we require that they should answer some end; if we 
are to explain them as the result of excited imagination, we look 
to have a state of mind presented to us from which such visions 
might probably proceed. Neither of these demands has Mr. 

N 2 
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Taylor satisfied. ‘The action of his drama is not at all affected 
by these miraculous apparitions, and Philip Van Artevelde is 
the very last person to convert into a prophet ora seer. Nor 
can he plead the credulity of the age. His philosophic hero is 
not a Dutchman of the fourteenth century; but suppose that he 
were, and that he shared all the superstitious errors of his time, 
yet no man, let him have lived at whatever period, can have 
framed visions to himself unless his imagination were in a state 
of excitement, of which there are no traces in the poem before us. 
if we thought that our authority would be submitted to, and no 
demur made to our jurisdiction, we should forbid Mr. Taylor 
from all dealings with the supernatural. 

We have a few remarks to make on the form of the composi- 
tion. ‘ Philip Van Artevelde’ is styled ‘a Dramatic Romance,’ 
and is described in the preface as ‘an Historical Romance, cast 
in dramatic and rhythmical form. It is an attempt, in some 
measure, to compete with the historical novel. Against this we 
protest. ‘The charm of the novel consists in minuteness of detail ; 
it is necessary to the perfection of the drama that the incidents 
need as little detail as possible. The dramatic writer, whether 
his subject be the grave or the comic, should sclect those mate- 
rials ouly which will bear and deserve elaboration; nor can he, 
with his cumbrous machinery, follow the rapid step and diverging 
paths of the novelist. How wearisome are those dull hindrances 
which present themselves in the shape of long stage-directions ! 
Half a page of italics, a sort of inventory of names and places, 
must be got over to the understanding of, perhaps, a brief dia- 
logue. Here the natural order of things is just reversed. What 
would have been the main subject of interest had the story been 
told in its most effective manner, is delivered to us in the fewest 
and tamest words that can be selected, while the conversation, 
which might well have been spared, is obtruded on us in all its 
unavoidable baldness. ‘The purely dramatic form is well adapted 
to display the inward workings of a few minds, but is the worst 
that could be chosen for the purposes of a complicated narration 
of external facts. All that portion of ‘ Artevelde’ where the boy- 
king of France, with his uncles Bourbon and Burgundy, is intro- 
duced, would have been more effective in a prose narrative. The 
ingenuity and labour bestowed in reducing it into dramatic shape 
are surely misapplied. 

In reading a drama we generally carry with us some indistinct 
association of a stage, on which a series of actions is represented 
nearly in the order of time in which it occurred; and Mr. Taylor 
somewhat shocks this prejudice when he takes us back, as the 
novelist does at the conmmencement of a new chapter, to a pre- 
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vious pened in the narrative, and thus brings up his story to the 
point he last left it. We also recalcitrate a little at being drawn 
up (as the reader has seen in the extract we presented to him) to 
the top of a steeple. And mark what inconsistencies our author 
has fallen into by adopting an order of narration better suited to 
the novelist. Artevelde hears from this elevated station the 
trampling of a horse. He has time and leisure to hold a long 
conversation, full of general reflections, with Van Den Bosch, to 
go down to his house and there give the necessary orders, before 
this horseman, who is suspected to be a herald from the Earl of 
Flanders, can approach the gates of Ghent. Moreover, Van Den 
Bosch, who had set his heart on the murder of this herald, and 
who has rushed from the top of the steeple fast upon the heels of 
Artevelde, seems to have been so much the slower of the two as 
to have allowed Artevelde to close a door upon him at the end of 
the staircase. This chase down the steeple stairs, which the 
reader must figure to his mind in order to piece out the action, 
cannot be commended for its dramatic propriety. 

Let us not, however, conclude this notice with any other than 
the sentiment of admiration with which we opened it. Of all the 
candidates for dramatic distinction who have lately stepped be- 
fore the public, there is none who has earned so large a portion 
of our esteem as the author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’ 

D. 
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ORANGE CONSPIRACY, 
1. Mr. Hume's Speech in the House of Commons, Feb. 23, 1836. 


2. Orange Correspondence in the Appendix to this article. 

3. In the King’s Bench. On rule for criminal information for 
Libel, by Lieut.-Col. Fairman, against Haywood. Brief 
of Affidavits. 

. Keport of Committee on Orange Institutions in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. September 7, 1835. 


N the last number we denounced the Orange institution in 

Great Britain as an illegal socicty. In the debate on the 
Orange question Lord John Russell reluctantly acknowledged 
that our opinion was held by some of the most eminent lawyers. 
Without having obtained such an opinion, without being con- 
vinced that the evidence required to substantiate our position 
could be produced in a criminal court, we should neither. have 
hazarded the assertion, nor have recommended the proceedings, 
which we did. Every thing, we are informed, was ready for the 
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trial: the most eminent counsel were retained ; a consultation was 
fixed for the day after the debate ; the indictments* were drawn 
up; considerable sums had been expended in obtaining evidence ; 
letters in the hand-writing of the parties to be prosecuted were in 
the possession of those men, who were determined to have brought 
during the ensuing week Colonel Fairman, the Duke of Cum- 
berland and their titled friends before the Central Criminal Court, 
then and there to answer to their country for their misdeeds. 
The object of these persons was not vengeance, but to annihilate the 
Orange societies. This end was obtained; all proceedings were 
suspended. Every thing connected with these societies is now a 
matter of history. It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to our 
readers to know the means by which the evidence and the docu- 
ments to which we shall refer were obtained, and the facts which 
are proved thereby. 





* Some difficulty was found in determining the exact title of H. R. H. We 
insert the following opinion of the special pleader to whom the drawing up of the 
indictments was intrusted, in case it may be necessary hereafter to any of our 
readers to present a bill of indictment against a member of the royal family, for an 
error in respect to the title would vitiate the indictment: 

* Then as to the estate and degree of the Duke of Cumberland, it seems to me, 
from all the authorities that I have been able to find, that he should be called in the 
indictment “ Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and Tiviotdale ;” supposing, 
indeed, that such are his Christian names, and that such is his ducad title, of which, 
indeed, I have at present no better evidence than Debrett’s Peerage, nor do I know 
of any better that can be got. My reasons for thinking that he should be so named 
in the indictment are these : it appears from Lord Coke's Exposition of the Statute of 
Additions in his Second Institute, p. 666, that when a man has had conferred on him, 
by writ or by letters patent, (which last I take it was the mode of creation in this 
defendant's case,) a title of honour, such as Duke of, &c., he is to be called by his 
Christian name, and by the name of his dignity which stands in lieu of his surname ; 
and it also there appears (p. 669), that if one man has many titles, he is to be then 
called by the most worthy of them, for the purposes of the Statute of Additions : 
(see also Jenkins’s Centuries, 5 cent. cas. 842). In the case of the present de- 
fendant, that would be the title of Duke, for there could be none higher but that of 
Prince, which, although it is frequently prefixed to his name, is not any pealy 
recognised title of his; for in the same Institute of Coke, p. 666, in giving the dif- 
ferent estates and degrees of the greater nobility against whom original writs may 
be brought, he mentions dukes generally, but not princes, nor any prince but the 
Prince of Wales, and him he does expressly mention. I conceive, therefore, that 
there is no such title as Prince belonging to any of the King’s sons as such, except 
to the eldest, and with this agrees what is said by Selden (Selden’s Titles of Honour, 
p- 630, and the following pages) of the original creation of the King’s eldest son to 
be Prince of Wales, and the King’s sons generally. Although he is generally called 
Duke of Cumberland, yet if, as appears by the Peerage, the Dukedom is of Cum- 
berland and Tiviotdale, why then the omission of either name would be bad, as 
appears from a case in “ Levinz’s Reports,’ where the omission of the words “ et 
Scotia” in the title of the King in a writ caused it to abate ; on the other hand, if 
it is at all thought that Prince does constitute any part of the real title and name of 
the Duke, the insertion of it will not, I think, vitiate the indictment, as it appeared, 
from some old cases out of the year books, and some other old authorities given in 
“ Viner's Abridgment, 2 Title, Additions O,” that surplusage of addition-does not 
vitiate. 





(Signed) — 


‘Temple; February 1, 1836.’ 
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In our last article we demonstrated from the rules of the 
society and from the other evidence produced before the 
Committee, that the Orange institution in Great Britain was 
illegal. In order to prove this position to a jury, the chief 
difficulty was to obtain evidence which could be produced in a 
criminal court. The following is the manner by which it was 
obtained. An Orangeman of the name of Haywood in the 
month of October last accused the confidant of the Duke of 
Cumberland, Colonel Fairman, of having uttered certain ex- 
pressions of a treasonable nature during his mission to Sheffield 
and elsewhere under the warrant and sign manual of his Royal 
Highness. Fairman, at the instigation probably of the Orange 
chiefs, filed a criminal information against Haywood. Amongst 
the letters printed in the report of the Committee, there are two 
to Lord Londonderry,” and one to the Duke of Gordon.* Various 
expressions in these letters are of such a description as to warrant 
the conclusion that, if Fairman presumed to write in similar terms 
to noblemen who are supposed to be of such undoubted loyalty as 
the above two, it was by no means unlikely that to those, who 
were in the same sphere of life as himself, he might have made 
use of still stronger expressions.. It was determined, therefore, to 
enter into communication with Haywood. ‘The result was, that 
certain parties undertook his defence, and caused Serjeant Wilde, 
Mr. C. Austin, and Mr. C. Buller to be retained to show cause 
against the rule. 

It now quickly appeared that abundant evidence could be pro- 
duced to prove the illegality of the Orange institution as far as 
Colonel Fairman was concerned. Members of the grand lodge 
were likewise found, who could swear that they had seen the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Gordon, Lord Kenyon, &c., 
at the meetings of the grand lodge, and had heard these 
noblemen there holding communication with Colonel Fairman on 
subjects connected with the Orange institution. Affidavits to 
this effect are in the possession of our friends. Moreover, letters 
from Lord Kenyon in his own hand-writing to Colonel Fairman 
on Orange affairs, and an Orange warrant signed by the Duke of 
Cumberland, were obtained. Thus the chain of evidence was 
complete. 

It was now determined first to attempt to quash the criminal 
information on the plea that Colonel Fairman belonged to an 
illegal society, and then, fortified with this decision, to proceed 
against him and the Duke of Cumberland in a court of justice. 
Most unfortunately Haywood died a few days before the cause 
would have come on. He was a very poor though respectable 
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man, and of excitable temperament. Attacked by a powerful party, 
and not being aware at first that any persons would undertake his 
defence, he burst a blood-vessel through agitation, which some 
weeks afterwards occasioned his decease. ‘His complete vindi- 
cation may now be found in the letters appended to this article. 
It was then determined, in consequence of the advice of Mr. 
Hume, to postpone all criminal proceedings till the motion of 
which Mr. Hume had given notice with regard to the Orange 
institution had been discussed by the House of Commons, as the 
House would otherwise refuse to entertain a question which was 
then pending in a criminal court. It was likewise settled imme- 
diately to follow up the attack on the illegality of the institution 
by going before the tribunals of justice. ‘The same day that this 
motion came on, Mr. Hume unexpectedly obtained possession of 
some of the most important of those letters which he produced in 
the House of Commons. The consequences of this exposure 
were, that not one word was uttered in defence of the English 
institution—not one voice raised in defence of its leaders. Some 
honest but misguided men attempted to exculpate themselves 
and the Irish institutions, but, condemued by all parties, with 
loud execrations from one side of the house, with silent contempt 
from the other, it was decreed that the society should perish. 
Such unexpected and perfect success rendered all further pro- 
ceedings at present unnecessary. 

To the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Hume, the ever un- 
daunted champion of the people, the honour of this blow so 
important to Ireland is to be ascribed. Mr. Hume has kindly 
favoured us with copies of the original documents, which he has 
likewise allowed us to inspect. ‘The most important of these 
letters we have caused to be printed iti an appendix to this article. 
Most of them were written in the years 1832 and 1833, during 
which period Fairman was sent by the Duke of Cumberland on 
various to::rs to different parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

The first“ letter in the appendix is a fragment of what seems to 
have been intended as a letter to the Duke of Cumberland ; the 
second’ is a letter addressed to the editor of the ‘Morning Herald.’ 
The former appears to have been written about the same period as 
the latter, viz. (April 6, 1830) ; they both refer to the illness of 
George IV. and his expected death. The latter speaks of a regency 
as probable for the same reasons as, according to the writer, the 
present king was deprived of the office of high admiral. It is 
well known that in order to justify that step the party then in 
power, viz. the Tories, spread about the falsest reports of the mental 
derangement of the present monarch. ‘These letters refer likewise, 
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in case of the death of the present monarch William IV., to a re- 
gency under the Duke of Cumberland, and.express an apprehension 
of the ambitious designs of the Duke of Wellington. It must be 
well remembered that immediately after the death of the late king a 
most violent debate took place in both houses of parliament, which 
completely destroyed the fictitious alliance between Whigs and 
Tories. ‘The latter wished to dissolve parliament immediately, 
the former to settle first the question of the regency. This subject 
was consequently one much discussed in all the political circles. 
Various reports more or less unfounded were in circulation. It 
was said that the Duke of Wellington wished to place the regency 
in the hands of a commission, of which he would have been one. 
It was rumoured likewise that there was a strong party who 
sought to make the Duke of Cumberland regent. Conversations 
occurred at the Travellers’ Club, directly pointing to this ob- 
ject; and loyal persons in consequence considered themselves 
bound to devise such means and to take such steps as would frustrate 
so mischievous a plot. These dissensions amongst the enemies of 
the people, (which it is well known still exist,) probably led to 
the easy and satisfactory settlement of the question by the nomi- 
nation of the Duchess of Kent as.regent. 

If there were any foundation in the rumours just mentioned, it 
is evident that the Orangemen were the only persons in this nation, 
who could have thought for one moment of exalting the Duke of 
Cumberland, who could have dreamt of such a project, or listened 
to it with satisfaction, even during the hours of temporary deraage- 
ment. This perhaps may explain the letters to which we have re- 
ferred—the mention made of the ‘ paramount claims’ of the Duke 
of Cumberland, and that ‘the second heir presumptive is not alone 
a female, but a minor, —the apprehension expressed on account 
of the ‘wild ambition’. of some one, (evidently the Duke of 
Wellington,) and the bitter terms in which his royal highness’s 
‘trusty and well-beloved’t Fairman writes of that nobleman, whom 
he accuses of ‘ aping the coarseness of a Cromwell, thus recalling 
the recollection to what had far better been left in oblivion.’s 

In this letter, which is addressed to Fairman’s friend Sir 
James Cockburn, Fairman states that ‘ by the last returns the 
numerical strength (of the Orange party) exceeds 175,000 men, 
and is fast augmenting; that the Orangemen in the metropolis 
‘would assemble’ at his ‘summons, and ‘under his command 
they would place themselves for putting their principles to the 
test; and he has strong reasons to be of opinion that before long 
there will be some occasion.’ This letter, according to Fairman, 
is one of a series of essays written by him to Lord Kenyon, on 
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the noble lord’s own invitation." These essays, which are in the 
possession of Mr. Hume, were chiefiy written during the latter 
part of 1831, and mainly refer to the Reform Bill! Lord 
Kenyon told Fairman that some of these epistles were shown to his 
a | van their grand master, who kept them by him, and who 
would not overlook them.* From the report! of thg Committee it 
appears that about this period Fairman had several conferences 
with his royal highness at Kew, one on 21st December, 1831, 
another on the 2d January, 18352, with reference to the latter Fair- 
man says in the copy of a letter to Lord Kenyon, that he waited 
on the Duke of Cumberland, who received him most graciously, 
and with whom he had a conference which lasted upwards of an 
hour.“ Several other conferences at Kew are stated to have taken 
place in February." Fairman seems to have had about the be- 
ginning of April a consultation likewise with Lord Wynford with 
regard to the Duke of Cumberland, with which (according to 
Lord Kenyon) Lord Wynford was highly pleased. 

These essays and confidential communications were probably 
the means by which the friendship? and affection of his royal 
highness, &c. were obtained, and these nobles were induced for 
years to place such entire reliance in the integrity and other 
qualities of their ‘ well-beloved brother.4 By some similar means, 
according to his own account,’ Fairman had formerly gained the 
confidence of the Duke of York ; to whom, he says, he was in the 
habit of making the most important communications under the 
assurance of the strictest secrecy, and on condition that the sources 
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i Besides the essays on the physical strength of the Orange party, and on 
Reform, there are, amongst the letters to Lord Kenyon, two (Nos. 7 and 8) which 
refer to the necessity of establishing a newspaper, and in which the most lavish abuse 
is heaped upon the ‘Times.’ Colonel fairman says, by the formation of a Con- 
servative Club, as was suggested by him a long time ago, a sufficient fund might 
be created for this purpose. Lord Kenyon, in reply, states that the ‘ Age’ news- 
paper is inclined to establish a morning paper on those public principles which it has 
advocated; and though he does not quite approve of the looseness and scurrility of 
the print in question, yet the noble Lord informs Fairman that he does not admit 
‘that the private character of public men ought not to be considered sacred against 
all attack.” The ‘Age,’ it is well known, is taken in chiefly by the clergy and the 
nobility, and. notwithstanding its infamous obscenity, it was proposed to make it the 
organ of the High Church and Orange party, and thus it would have filled the sta- 
tion which now belongs to the ‘ Times.’ 

In April 1834, the period when the ‘Times’ began to attack the ministry on the 
occasion the Poor Law Bill, Lord Wynford writes, that H. R. H., Lord Kenyon, and 
himself discussed the propriety of purchasing some newspaper which Fairman had 
mentioned, and that there were many reasons aguinst so doing ; something however, 
he thought, would be done by the Carlton Club. (No. 49.) 

K Appendix to Art., No. 5. B. ' Appendix to Report, p. 90. 
m Appendix to Art., No.8. B. » Appendix to Report, p. 90. 
° Appendix to Art., No. 9. 
P F. says the }). of C. used to term him ‘ my good friend.’ Ev. 853. 
4 Vide Itin. Warrant. * Appendix to Art., No. 1. 
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of his information should never be inquired into: thus he detected 
several conspiracies against the house of Brunswick, one more 
especially in 1809, (that of Mrs. Clarke against the Duke of York 
is the only one in the year referred to,) whether by ‘ apocalyptical 
gift,’ « intuitive light, or by what other means (he says) is nothing 
to the purpose. ‘Thus he seems to have been half spy, half mad- 
man, withal possessing that energy so valuable in hazardous en- 
terprises to the chiefs of a party as often to excuse in their eyes 
the want of all judgment; in his pecuniary circumstances ex- 
cessively distressed,* twenty years an Orangeman,' and in that 
institution which truly contained all classes of society, this man 
was selected and distinguished by the chiefs as their fitting agent, 
confidant, friend, and companion. 

He was unanimously elected on the 19th April, 1832, to the most 
important office in the society, that of deputy grand secretary, (Lord 
Chandos was secretary). He was nominated by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, seconded by Lord Kenyon, and supported by the Duke 
of Gordon," and on his election he was subsequently congratulated 
by his royal highness. And it is stated in the circular to the 
Orangemen, describing these proceedings, that Colonel Fairman 
contemplated making atour of inspection.” This tour, however, 
does not seem to have been settled before the next meeting of the 
grand lodge, 4th June, 1832. Lord Wynford in May writes to 
Colonel Fairman about some scheme of his royal Maenees, and 
appoints a meeting in the ‘deputy speaker's room in the House 
of Lords at four o’clock,’ where the noble lord says he ‘shall be 
happy to see’ Fairman.” In the circular of the 4th June it is 
announced that the matter having been maturely weighed, a 
special commission will be granted by the Duke of Cumberland 
to Colonel Fairman.* The powers were so vast that much de- 
liberation seems to have been required. On the 22d June Lord 
Kenyon writes to Fairman saying, ‘I trust you will be able soon 
to settle with our illustrious grand master on the subject of your 








* A petition was presented to Lord Palmerston, then secretary-at-war, by a person 
of the name of Ives, in which he prays Lord Palmerston to cause Captain Fairman’s 
half-pay to be suspended, in order to oblige Captain Fairman to ‘ discharge a debt 
which has been due to the petitioner above four years, and although frequently 
applied for, has never been noticed by Captain Fairman, but unjustly and unfarly he 
has deprived the petitioner of any redress’ . . . . ‘by giving an address, as 
will appear by the enclosed, wherz he has no credit, nor even was known.’ Fairman 
brought an action against Ives for a libel, in publishing the above petition.—Plea, 
not guilty. The Lord Chief Justice (Abbott) told the jury, that if they thought 
that the petition contained:only a fuir and honest statement of facts, according to the 
understanding of the party“who sent it, they ought to find a verdict for the defendant. 
Verdict forthe defendaut.—Barnewall and Alderson's Reports, vol. v. p. 642.—1822. 

t Fairman’s Affidavit. 
“ Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 23, * Appendix to Report of Comm., p, 25. 
~ Appendix to Art., No. 10. * Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 28, 
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tour of inspection. He was. quite willing to sanction it if you will 
draw him up a form adapted to the occasion for sanctioning it.’ 
The sanction was not given till the 13th August ;* Fairman went 
to Kew for this purpose on the 12th, but the Duke could not held 
a conference* with him till the next day, (this visit cost the society 
16s. 6d.)* Invested with extraordinary powers, confided in by 
the Duke of Cumberland, Fairman soon departed on his expe- 
dition. What objects Fairman thought he was intended to pur- 
sue, what were the feelings with which he was animated, will 
appear from the following extracts from letters written about this 
period. 

Before leaving London Fairman wrote to Lord Londonderry, 
29th July, 1832. He says, ‘ Ina conference he lately had the ho- 
nour of holding with the Duke of Cumberland, (this is not the 
conference above mentioned, but some other one,) his royal 
highness had informed him* he had written to Lord Londonderry 
on the subject of the Orange institution, and, in consequence, he 
should be more explicit than perhaps otherwise he should have 
been; he mentions that he had some communications with Mr. 
Wright, Lord Londonderry’s agent, whose opinions he presumes 
are the same as the noble lord's; he recommends the estab- 
lishment of Orange lodges among the pitmen, and says, ‘ if we 
prove not too strong for such a government as the present, such a 
government will prove too strong for us.’ ‘ Hence the necessity 
of our laying aside that non-resistance, that passive obedience, 
which has hitherto been religiously enforced to our own discom- 
fiture: by a rapid augmentation of our physical force we might be 
able to assume a boldness of attitude which should command the 
respect of our jacobinical rulers.’ In a letter written a few days 
afterwards, he adds, that he ‘ has omitted to mention that we 
(who?) have the military with us as far as they are at liberty to 
avow their principles and sentiments, but since the lamented death 
of the Duke of York every impediment has been thrown in their 
way of holding a lodge.‘ He apologizes for writing to the noble 
lord, but did so because he understood that the Duke of Cumber- 
land had ‘ communicated with his lordship on this subject.’ Lord 
Londonderry in acknowledging the receipt of these letters said, «I 
would most willingly embrace every opportunity and do allin my 
power to espouse the cause and establish the institutions you 
allude to in this part of the kingdom;’* and adds, ‘ I have had 

¥ Appendix to Art., No. 11. * Vide Itin.Warrant, No. 20. B. 
* Appendix to Art., No. 18. 
» Appendix to Art., No. 19. © Appendix to Reyort of Comm., p. 81. 
* Lord Londonderry acknowledged the receipt of this letter in the House of 
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a full conversation and communication with Lord Kenyon on all 
this matter, who has been in my house these last two days, and I 
have no ‘doubt he will convince his royal highness, as well as 
yourself, that the present moment is not the time when the object 
can be forwarded. I will lose no opportunity of embracing ‘any 
opening that may arise.’ It appears from Lord Londonderry’s 
speech in the House of Lord’s, that he had never directly re- 
ceived any communication from the Duke of Cumberland as Fair- 
man supposed, but according to the above letter it was through 
Lord Kenyon that he was aware of his royal highness’s wishes. 

In nearly similar terms Fairman replies (11 August, 1832)* to 
an invitation to Gordon Castle from the Duke of Gordon. He in- 
forms the Duke that he has lately had a conference with the Duke 
of Cumberland, and had received letters from Lords Kenyon, 
Longford, Cole, and Londonderry. He says, ‘ by our next meeting 
we shall be assuming, IL think, such an attitude of boldness as will 
strike the foe with awe; but we inculeate the doctrine of passive 
obedience too religiously by far: and he states that if any of his 
grace’s friends would wish to join their fellowship, he had the 
most extensive powers and would initiate them. 

It is evident that Fairman ntust have judged from these re- 
peated conferences, these kind invitations, and courteous expres- 
sions of approbation, that his principles and objects, as above 
stated, were not displeasing to the chiefs of the institution: he 
therefore proceeded boldly in his course. 

Colonel Fairman on his first tour went to Ireland to receive the 
new system. He likewise visited Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
&e.; it was during this period that Haywood accused him of having 
made useof expressions not much dissimilar to those which he wrote 
to the ‘ Morning Herald,’ and of having sounded the Orangemen 
‘how they would be disposed in the eventof King William IV. being 
deposed on account of his sanctioning the reform of parliament, 
and if so it would become the duty of every Orangeman to sup- 
port his royal highness, who would then, in all probability, be 
called to the throne.’ It is said that expressions similar to these 
were made use of by Colonel Fairman in various parts of his tour. 
However, the manner in which he is stated to have represented 
himself as the confidant of the Duke of Cumberland, and as act- 
ing under his immediate authority and sign manual, is well shown 
by the following extracts from an affidavit, the original of which 
is in the hands of an eminent attorney. 

The tour of Colonel Fairman had been announced to the 
Orangemen in the circular of the grand lodge of the 19th of 
April, 1832: these circulars were sent to the masters of each lodge 
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to be read by the members of the lodge at their periodical meet- 
ings; and were supposed to emanate from the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Duke of Gordon, &c., and to be sanctioned by the 
noblemen whose names appear as present at the meetings and dis- 
cussions, of which an account is given. In consequence of this cir- 
cular the deponent expected the arrival of Colonel Fairman, and 
of that arrival he gives the following account :— 


‘ That the deponent, in the autumn of 1832, was sitting in the house 
at which Lodge was held, in ; and that deponent was in- 
formed by a brother Orangeman that Colonel Fairman had arrived ; 
that deponent proceeded up stairs to the lodge-room, and found that 
the brethren were all assembled, the night being a regular lodge night. 
That soon afterwards the said W. B. Fairman appeared in the room 
decorated with the orange sash and robe, and took the chair. That the 
said W. B. Fairman addressed the meeting shortly, stating that he had 
been specially appointed by his royal highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land to make this tour ; and he then produced a scroll of parchment, 
which he read aloud to the meeting, and which purported to be, and 
deponent believes was, a commission from his royal highness the Duke 


of Cumberland to said W. B. Fairman to make a tour, &c. &c. * * 
y * * * * * * * € * * « 








That on the following morning, about nine o’clock, deponent wen: to 
, where the said W. B. Fairman was staying, for the purpose of 
making inquiries of him as to the nature and objects of his tour, on 
which occasion deponent was with him several hours. ‘That deponent 
afterwards left the house with Colonel Fairman, and, as they walked 
towards , the following remarks were made by the said W. B. 
Fairman (that is to say): He, the said W. B. Fairman, drew compa- 
risons between his majesty William IV. and the Duke of Cumberland, 
as regarded their attachment to the Protestant Church. That this was 
a critical time for Orangemen ; that they ought to make a stand ; that, 
if any “ row’ took place, would they rally round the Duke of Cum- 
berland? That his Majesty had no right to sanction the revolutionary 
measures of the Government in passing the Reform Pill ; that a“ row’? 
was expected to take place. The result of all this on deponent’s mind 
was, that Fairman was sounding him as to whether, in the event of a 
“ tumult” taking place, the Orangemen would adhere to the Duke of 
Cumberland in preference to the King. 

‘ That the said W. B. Fairman also related to the deponent the cir- 
cumstances that preceded and led to the grant of the travelling warrant, 
which were as follows: That he, the said W. B. Fairman, having been 
in the country, one day, on returning home, he went into his parlour, 
and found two letters lying on his table, one from Lord Kenyon and 
the other from the Duke of Cumberland: that he went to Lord Ken- 
yon’s first, who directed him to go to Kew to his royal highness, to 
which place he accordingly went, and passed several hours with his 
royal highness, when his appointment as grand treasurer and tourist 
was arranged.’ 
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There is a striking similarity between these expressions and 
those made use of to the Duke of Gordon and Lord Londonderry 
with reference to an ultimate appeal to physical force. 

Colonel Fairman appears to have been during this tour in con- 
stant communication with Lord Kenyon,’ and receiving advice 
from Lord Wynford :" to the former he states, that he had con- 
sulted Lord Wy nford on the propriety of continuing to introduce 
the duke’s name in the prominent shape which he had done, and 
with the policy of which he seemed to agree.’ The letter to which 
Fairman refers is probably the one dated Oct. 24, 1832, in which 
Lord Wynford tells him, ‘ When you meet only sure Tories you 
may well make them feel what they owe to one who is the con- 
stant unflinching champion of the party, and who, by his steady 
course, has brought on himself all the obloquy that a base malig- 
nant faction can invent. But you must be aware it would be 
unwise to provoke discussion where there is likely to be dissent.’* 

The five letters of Lord Wynford to Fairman were written dur- 
ing the months of October, November, and December, and directed 
to Birmingham, whither Fairman went after having been at 
Sheffield. Fairman’s conduct seems to have caused certain per- 
sons to send him threatening letters, about which he consulted 
Lord Wynford,' and in consequence of which the society had to 
pay three pounds for a brace of pistols.™ 

Fairman was hastily recalled from his tour by Lord Kenyon 
to attend the meeting of the grand lodge 15th F ebruary, 1833." 
At this meeting the intention of Lord Wynford to join the society 
was first stated ; ;° previously to this period the noble lord? had 
been unwilling to become an Orangeman, though he had in some 
degree directed the proceedings of the institution. Probably his 
friendly communications and confidential intercourse with Fair- 
man had convinced him of the prudence and propriety of this 
step, and it would appear that he was subsequently initiated by 
Colonel Fairman in the deputy speaker's room in the House of 
Lords.1 

Immediately after this meeting in Fevruary Fairman departed 
on his tour to Scotland. He went to Glasgow and established 
The Loyal Gordon Lodge in that city, and another lodge at 
Airdrie. According to an account in the ‘ Glasgow Courier’ 
he proceeded from the former to the latter place, w ith a large pro- 
cession of Orangemen: at Airdrie he was surrounded by an im- 
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mense crowd, who received him with marks of the profoundest 
respect ; he addressed them from the windows of the inn. In his 
speech he extolled tlie meritsof the Duke of Cumberland, and told 
the multitude that his royal highness was as proud of his institu- 
tion as the institution was of him. Colonel Fairman then scat- 
tered money and distributed wine amougst the people, to drink 
the health of the illustrious chief of the Orange mstitution," and 
thus, according to the report of the Grand Lodge of the 4th 
June 1833, (for which report Lord Kenyon moved, and the 
Duke of Gordon seconded, a vote of thanks to the editor,) ‘a spirit 
which was but a spark on the arrival of the gallant colonel in 
Scotland, had been fanned into a flame by his manly exertions to 
secure Protestant ascendency; and it was stated, that his return 
to North Britain would be hailed with peculiar gratification, and 
would strengthen the hands of the Duke of Gordon, the deputy 
grand master. According to the circular which was sent with a 
report of this meeting to the various lodges, Lord Kenyon in 
consequence of the above flattering information moved, that 
Colonel Fairman should resume the tour as soon as the Duke of 
Cumberland should have approved of the report of the meeting ; 
this resolution, it is stated, was unanimously carried amidst the 
strongest feelings of satisfaction.‘ 

In consequence of this vote Fairman ‘ took the liberty of 
assuring his grace the Duke of Gordon, that such a fire has been 
already kindled in North Britain as must speedily burst into a 
conflagration not easily to be extinguished. On a motion of 
Lord Kenyon’s that the expenses of the deputy grand secretary’s 
tour northward (210 days, at a guinea a day, £220 10s.: does 
this include the money scattered amongst the people at Airdrie ? 
probably not, as there is an extra allowance of £24 18s.)," Lord 
Roden expressed his hope that the deputy grand secretary will 
visit Ireland. The Duke of Cumberland is stated to have seized 
that opportunity to refer to that country, and to abuse the govern- 
ment of his brother. He is reported to his Orange subjects to 
have said, ‘ Looking at the actions of the king’s ministers since they 
first came into office, I have no reserve in stating, that it seemed 
to be their wish to assist by every means in their power the spo- 
liation of that church in the principles of which I have been 
brought up, and which I revere and venerate. I trust that 
the Protestants of Ireland will unite amongst themselves, and 
the Protestants of England will RALLY ROUND THAT STANDARD 
WHICH IS RAISED for the protection of the national church. On 





* From the Glasgow Courier, April 1833. 
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this point I hope I may express a wish never to hear again in 
this institution of being niggardly of expense in communicating 
one with another. ‘The’ Protestants of England and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are one and the same. By uniting firmly we 
MAY BID DEFIANCE TO ALL THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND AND 
THEIR SUPPORTERS PUT TOGETHER.” ' 

This circular, containing the names of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Gordon, Lords Kenyon, Wyn- 
ford, Roden, ‘&c., and thus seeming to be sanctioned by their 
authority, in which the intrepid daring of the chief and his words 
of bold defiance are proclaimed to the Orange world—this circu- 
lar s not to be considered as a fabrication by Fairman.’ Lord 
K~ .yon writes to Fairman :— 

* Portman-square, July 3d, 1833. 

* My pear Sir,—There is so much relating to myself in the enclosed 
that I cannot presume to give any opinion as to its publication. His 
royal highness the grand master, I dare say, will consult with Lord 
Wynford on the subject, on account of the legal sentiments expressed 
by him, and you will act according to his royal highness’s orders, and 
whether in giving he is pleased that the: publication should be consi- 
dered official or volunteer on your part. 

‘ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
*‘ Kenyon. 

There is no mention in any part of the circular of its being a 
spontaneous production by Fairman, nor was it so considered by 
the Orangemen. Lord Kenyon, in another letter, expressly ap- 
proves of this document, as containing good matter and names, and 
directs Fairman to send a copy of it to Lord Winchilsea, and to 
say that it was done at Lord K.’s desire, in hopes that he (Lord 
W.) may join: the institution.” Along with this circular the 
account of Fairman’s proceedings at Airdrie, as extracted from. 
the ‘ Glasgow Courier,’ was sent round* to the. various dignitaries 
of the society; who, after reading the resolutions, very naturally 
considered that Fairman’s conduct at Airdrie and elsewhere was. 
specially approved of by the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Kenyon, 
and the Duke of Gordon. Some of the persons who were acquainted 
with Fairman, and knew how distressed his circumstances were, first 
wondered at his being able to scatter money amongst the crowd ; 
and then admired the generosity of the Orange chiefs, which, thus 
published by authority to their subjects, could not fail to inspire 
the most flattering hopes into the most devoted. It is impossible 
to determine whether the money in question came from the 
Scotch or English nobles. Lord Kenyon some time before, how- 
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ever, had expended in support of the society nearly £20,000 in 
two years :¥ surely the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of 
Gordon were not more parsimonious! The latter nobleman 
appears hospitably to have entertained Fairman for nearly a 
month on his second tour to Scotland, and to have taken 
him on a shooting expedition.*. The intimacy and familiarity 
between them must have rendered it easy for Fairman to organize 
the Orange societies in the west of Scotland, where the noble 
duke possesses great influence. Whether he was aided or not in 
his attempt by other Scotch nobles does not appear, though the 
receding year Lord Kenyon seems to have thought that Lord 
Fohn Campbell was favourable to the Orange cause, for he wrote 
to Fairman that* ‘the warm feeling of Lord John Campbell, 
who was a little my junior at Christ Church, Oxford, is very 
gratifying and promises (please God we may be blessed with 
better times) much good in the north hereafter. His old rela- 
tion, John Campbell, accountant-general, was always proud of 
him as a Campbell, and I heartily wish he may live, and in due 
time enjoy the family honours.’ It is earnestly hoped by all 
Liberals that the Duke of Argyle may disappoint this wish of the 
Orange party by living many a day. 
During the month of November Colonel Fairman resided with 
the Duke of Gordon, and the next month his head-quarters were 
changed to Glasgow,” whence he was most successful in spreading 
the influence of Orangeism over the west of Scotland. From 
Glasgow he made a tour to Kilmarnock, Ayr, Maybole, Girvan, 
and Stranraer ; at the latter place, from the windows of the lodge- 
room, he addressed the people, and scattered money amongst them. 
At Stranraer he was countenanced by the local authorities. One 
of the baillies accompanied him to the lodge, and Colonel Fair- 
man in consequence gave the health of ‘ the magistrates of Stran- 
raer for their attachment to the Orange cause, and for the kind 
maha they had extended to its members in their neighbour- 
ood.’ The baillie above mentioned is said to have stated that 
the town felt much gratified by the visit of the gallant colonel, 
‘ as the representative of royalty, and as the organ of the institu- 
tion. These expressions must refer to the fact that Fairman 
was expressly commanded and authorized to diffuse Orangeism 
by the Duke of Cumberland, under a warrant, in which, as before 
stated, his royal highness declares his confidence in the integrity, 
and his knowledge of the experience of Fairman, and delegates 
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to him vast power in virtue of his royal highness’s absolute and 
illimitable authority. Fairman was accustomed to read this 
proclamation (to all intents and purposes a most illegal instru- 
ment) and show the handwriting of the illustrious duke; by 
which he easily produced the belief that all his actions were in 
reality sanctioned by his royal highness and the other nobles 
whom he visited, and with whom he was intimate. At the same 
meeting it is stated that the healths of the Duke of Cumberland, 
of the Duke of Gordon, Lord Kenyon, Lord Wynford, &c., were 
drunk. No mention is made of the same testimony of respect 
being paid to William IV. by this loyal assembly. In Orange 
meetings it used to be the custom to drink the monarch’s health 
immediately after the toast of the ‘ Glorious and immortal me- 
mory, and this was the case during Fairman’s first expedition to 
Scotland in April, 1833. But, in a lodge meeting during May, 
1833, it is stated in the affidavits to which we have referred, that 
Fairman caused the king’s health to be passed over, and that it 
became subsequently notorious that at all the meetings at which 
Fairman presided, he would not allow the king’s health to be 
drunk, and the supposed reason for his so doing was that Wil- 
liam IV. had permitted the Reform Bill to pass. ‘Thus increasing 
in numbers, the society increased in audacity. From Stranraer 
Fairman proceeded to Glenluce. Newton Stewart, Gatehouse, 
Wigton, Kirkcudbright, Port Patrick, Dumfries, &c., every- 
where, it is stated, disseminating Orange principles. At Glasgow 
the society especially flourished, and a short time afterwards the 
lodge sent an address to the Duke of Gordon, January 14, 1834, 
who consented to become their patron.° 

Thus, to use Lord Kenyon’s words in a letter to Fairman, 
directed to Gordon Castle, though ‘ Sawney takes some time 
to be well roused, yet when he imbibes the heat of Orangeism 
he will not lose again.¢ ‘The fire which Fairman assured the 
Duke of Gordon had ‘already been kindled in North Britain, 
‘burst into a conflagration’ in the following manner:—In the 
year 1831 there had been an Orange riot at Girvan, in which 
a constable was shot. Subsequent to the first tour of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s missionary there was a ‘ considerable increase, 
a considerable degree more of excitement in Orangeism than 
there was before.* The Orangemen considered the Duke of 
Cumberland as their political head,‘ and frequent reference was 
so made to him in their conversation. The result of an official 
examination was," that wherever Orange lodges had been esta- 
blished and active, they had been the occasion of continual 
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breaches of the peace, either by their processions, which have 
been opposed, or by the bad feeling they produced amongst 
individuals. Thus, last year, there were riots at Airdrie and Port. 
Glasgow ; at the former place occasioned by the procession of 
Orangemen in defiance of the commands of the constituted autho- 
rities, and at the latter by the Catholics who expected an Orange 
procession. The consequences were that acts of violence were 
perpetrated, and a number of bad assaults and wounds were 
received from the rioters.' These facts are extracted from the 
evidence of Cosmo Innes, Esq., who was sent by the Lord Advocate 
to examine into the causes of those tumults. _ 

The only letters from the Duke of Gordon to Colonel Fairman 
in the Appendix are Nos. 50 and 51. The former relates to some 
dinner at Glasgow, and tells Colonel Fairman that ‘ yet they are 
not ready for a change’ in the ministry. The latter refers to 
Lord Brougham’s tour in Scotland, and to a dinner at Aber- 
deen, and contains kind inquiries after Fairman’s health. They 
merely prove the intimacy which subsisted between these gallant 
officers. 

In our last article we made various extracts from the Report of 
the Committee with regard to Military Warrants. We found the 
same difficulty as the committee did in reconciling the facts with 
the positive assertions of the Duke of Cumberland and Lord 
Kenyon. The former affirmed that he had never sanctioned the 
existence of lodges in the army; the latter denied that he was 
‘ aware of their actual existence till very lately.’"* ‘ He could 
state most explicitly that since (1828) he knew that his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York had forbidden the establishment of 
any lodges in the army, he not only had never consented to the 
establishment of any such, but stated distinctly that none such 
must be granted ;’! and further, when questioned as to certain 
facts which ought to have proved to him the existence of lodges in 
the army, he assured the committee that ‘ those things did not 
make any impression upon his mind, or call upon him to feel it 
his duty to do anything upon the occasion. Further, that nore 
of those things which then occurred to him persuaded him the 
least in the world that they were brought under the consideration 
of his royal highness." This evidence must not be considered as 
the hasty expression of the noble lord’s opinion, for it was care- 
fully corrected by him. Therefore his positive assertions are 
these, that he prohibited, that he did not sanction lodges in the 
army, and that he was not aware of their existence; and, lastly, 
that the subject was never brought under the consideration of his 
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royal highness, who likewise affirmed that he never sanctioned 
them. 

There are only four letters of Lord Kenyon’s which throw any 
light upon this subject by referring to military affairs. In every 
one of them Lord Kenyon desires Fairman to communicate with 
his royal highness, ‘ as he (his royal highness) is the only person 
except himself (Fairman) who can judiciously interfere in mili- 
tary matters connected with the Orange institution." The 
reason for this probably is that they are both officers: the one 
was a captain in the 4th Ceylon regiment, with the colonial rank 
of lieutenant-colonel ; the other is a field-marshal. ‘The Duke of 
Gordon is likewise an officer, but he does not seem to have taken 
a very active part in the military affairs of the institution; nor 
amongst the list of thirty lodges in the regiments of the army 
is there one in the regiment of foot-guards, of which his Grace is 
colonel ; however, there were plenty of lodges in the metropolis 
which the men might attend, and thus follow the example of the 
commanding officer. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, it should be observed, 
had, by the rules of 1826 and 1833, a privilege of paying a 
less or no entrance fee on becoming Orangemen. The latter 
rules are stated to have been expressly submitted to the ap- 
proval of Lord Kenyon. This may account for the great 
number of lodges in the army in defiance generally of the wishes 
of the commanding officers, and which would justify Fairman’s 
assertion in 1832 to Lord ‘Londonderry that ‘we have the mili- 
tary with us, as far as they are at liberty to avow their principles 
and sentiments, but since the lamented death of the Duke of 
York every impediment has been thrown in the way of their 
holding a lodge ;' and adds, ‘ the same observations which ap- 
plied to the colliers (with regard to the establishment of lodges 
amongst them) would attach to the military, &c.? Lord L. 
says in reply that ‘ he has had a full conversation and communi- 
cation with Lord Kenyon on all this matter.4 Frequent have 
been the boasts of the Tories that the army was opposed to the 
people, and that the period would arrive when the military would 
be employed to crush the popular party. 

In December, 1832, Fairman mace « proposition to Lord 
Kenyon with regard to the army—what it was does not appear : 
Lord Kenyon, in reply, says, his royal highness promises to be 
in England a fortnight before the sitting of parliament, and 
‘to him (his royal highness) you had better address yourself 
about your military proposition, which to me appears very 
judicious.* Some time in the month of June, 1833, it would 
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appear that a person of the name of Warrington, of Ports- 
mouth,’ wrote to Fairman with reference to Orangeism in the 
army; and stated that the government, and probably the 
commanding officers were opposed to its extension: thus, per- 
haps, that impediments were thrown in the way of holding 
lodges amongst the military at Portsmouth. Fairman generally 
consulted Lord Kenyon on all important business. In a letter on 
the 13th June, 1833, Lord Kenyon says, ‘The statements you made 
to me before, and respecting which I have now before me parti- 
culars from Portsmouth, are out of my sphere, and should be 
referred toties quoties to his royal highness as military affairs of 
great delicacy. At the same time private intimations, I sub- 
mit, should be made to the military correspondents, letting them 
know how highly we esteem them as brethren." 

This letter is otherwise interesting as showing the affectionate 
intimacy which subsisted between Colonel Fairman, his royal 
highness, and Lord Kenyon—as exhibiting that tender regard for 
each other's feelings, amounting almost to a morbid apprehension 
of giving offence, which is sorarely to be met with in the more 
elevated ranks of society. It would appear, so we judge from the 
letter, that Lord Kenyon’s manner, either through absence of mind 
or indisposition, had not been as loving as usual to the Duke of 
Cumberland. It seems his royal highness felt hurt thereat, and 
probably complained to Fairman, expressing his fear of having 
offended Lord Kenyon. Fairman, as the mutual friend, per- 
haps intimated this to his lordship, who, in a tone of extreme 
good feeling, replied, ‘1 am grieved that our valued brother 
Cumberland should suppose for one moment that he could have 
given me the slightest offence. It may happen sometimes to me 
as applied by Shakspeare to Brutus : 

* Poor Brutus with himself at war 
Forgets to show his love to other men. 
But I never can forget to feel it for so zealous a friend to every 
cause most dear to me, as our brotier Cumberland has always 
proved himself to be, &c. &é. 
* Your faithful friend and brother, 
‘ Kenyon." 
It is indeed delightful to peruse these tender effusions of the 
heart, disregarding as they do the conventional terms of rank 
between men whom stronger ties of sympathy than the fictitious 
relations of society have united together in bonds of holy alliance. 
To return to Fairman’s correspondence with the military 


lodges. Lord Kenyon, 10th July, 1833, writes to Fairman, ‘ if 
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you hear anything further from the military districts, let his 
royal highness know all particulars fit to be communicated.’ 
From the account books of the society it would appear that in the 
same month Fairman went to Kew to ‘attend on his royal high- 
ness by desire of Lord Kenyon.” (Frequent visits to Kew are 
mentioned in these accounts, with regard to which Fairman 
writes to a friend in a letter, the date of which is uncertain, ‘ I 
am almost fagged to death. I was closeted three hours the other 
day with our illustrious chief at Kew, and have since had the 
honour of a conference with him at St. James’s. I was again at 
Kew yesterday, and this day, and was at Lord Kenyon’s on 'Tues+ 
day and Wednesday.) It is impossible to assert whether at these 
conferences with his royal highness Fairman obeyed Lord Ken- 
yon’s instructions as to communicating with his royal highness on 
the subject of the military districts. However, ina letter dated the 
30th of the same month, Fairman replies to the person connected 
with the military at Portsmouth, to whom reference has already 
been made in Lord Kenyon’s letter, in the following terms :— 
‘ Dear sir, and brother, your letter of last month has had my best 
attention. It is a lamentable thing that the government is so short- 
sighted, or so wilfully blind, as not-to encourage Orangeism in the 
army, which would operate as an additional security for the alle- 
giance and fidelity of the soldier on all occasions ; but the ministers 
of the present day are holding out premiums for disloyalty to sub- 
jects of every class. Much as I admire the good feeling which is 
displayed in your appeal, and which will be appreciated as it ought 
to be at head-quarters, or rather let me say (lest you should mis- 
take me) by the grand lodge, I regret that it is not in my power 
to offer you more comfort at present than a sincere wish for a 
speedy change in the King’s councils.'Y Thus, to use Lord Ken- 
yon’s words, ‘ private intimations were made to the military corre- 
spondents, letting them know how highly we esteem them as bre- 
thren.* It would appear, likewise, that in October of the same year, 
Lord Kenyon had received a letter from Thomas Shields, master of 
Lodge No. 269, lst Royal Dragoons, Dorchester barracks, in which 
the soldier complained that the sums remitted to the deputy grand 
secretary on account of his military lodge had never been acknow- 
ledged. Lord Kenyon sent the letter to the secretary’s office to 
be answered. The answer is to be found in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee, p. 188; and the person acting 
for the secretary, after accounting for the delay, writes, « 1 have 
apprized Lord Kenyon of these particulars, and therefore possibly 
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his lordship may not consider it necessary to write to you again 
on the subject.’’ From this it would seem as if his lordship had 
previously written to the soldier. Shields’ letter was, however, 
returned to his lordship. It appears, likewise, that Lord Ken- 
yon” received a letter from a non-commissioned officer at Dover, 
inclosing a remittance in that character. 

Lastly, in the authorized circular to the Orangemen containing 
an account of a meeting of the grand lodge, 16th February, 
1835, present the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Kenyon,. &c., 
the half-pay of the army and navy are commanded te join the 
Orange institution under no less a penalty, it they act otherwise, 
than that of being deprived of the scanty reward of their services 
at some future period. The words of the proclamation, after re- 
ferring to the conduct of the deputy grand master of Barnsley, 
are these :— 

‘Under the auspices of the same active gentleman and zealous 
officet, the military pensioners in his own extensive district have 
been recently embodied and formed into a separate lodge of 
Orangemen. ‘That the praiseworthy example of these veterans 
(who at their monthly meetings have thus an opportunity of 
fighting their battles o'er again) will speedily be followed by their 
olaneiie throughout the kingdom is now confidently expected. 
As well as the disbanded soldiery, all persons who have been in 
the public service, and have retired or been discharged therefrom 
on compensatory or superannuated allowances, or who indeed 
may otherwise derive from the state their subsistence, ought to 
enrol themselves at once in a conservative corps, for the better 
protection of our venerable and sacred edifices. It is the 
bounden duty of such, in a crisis of danger like the present, to 
enlist under the banners of a loyal association, instead of repairing 
to factious unions, no less hostile to sound policy than to true re- 
ligion, at the imminent risk of incurring a just forfeiture of their 
hard-earned remunerations, of which a scrupulous government 
would not hesitate to deprive them. Of this intelligible hint the 
half-pay of the army and navy might do well to profit, in a 

spective sense 

In the House of Lords on the 7th March, 1836, the noble lords 
vindicated themselves in the following manner. Lord Londonderry 
acknowledged the receipt of Fairman’s letters and his answer. 
Lord Wynford said that he held in his hand a letter from Fairman, 
which, if he read, would surprise the house more than Fairman’s 
letter to Lord Londonderry. This letter he did not read. He 
stated that all the evidence against him was one letter written 





* Appendix | to Report of Comm., p- 188, > Lord K’s, Ev, 2766. 
¢ Topendiz to Report of Comm,, p. 67, 
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before he was an Orangeman ; in our appendix there are six from 
him, to Fairman in 1832, two in 1833, and one in 1834, which, if 
necessary, we will produce in a court of justice. Moreover, in the 
accounts of the Orange society there is a charge of £2. 10s. by 
Fairman for ‘ expenses at different times, as well last year (1832) 
as the present, in attending Lord Wynford at Leesons, near Chisle- 
hurst, by desire of Lord Kenyon, on the business of the Orange 
institution.” The Duke of Cumberland was silent with regard to 
Fairman, and: Lord Kenyon did not open his mouth. It is 
therefore to be presumed that the last nobleman might clear 
himself from all imputation, as nothing to the contrary appeared. 

The English society is dead. ‘The Irish scciety is abandoned by 
all who gave it either weight or respectability. The disreputable 
portion of it have thrown off their yoke of allegiance. They truly 
assert that a royal proclamation is not an act of the legislature, 
that the doctrine of passive obedience means in their mouths 
nothing but active oppression. We rejoice at the course they are 
pursuing, for it will atford a plea to Lord Mulgrave to crush them 
and to deprive them of all political power. 

It is rumoured that an attempt will be made to re-establish 
Orangeism under the title of Conservative societies. Let the chiefs 
of the late Orange institution beware. Let them remember that 
as long as the laws to which we have referred remain on the statute 
books unrepealed, so long may they be cited before the criminal 
tribunals of the land. There is no period which confers amnesty, 
there is no clause in these enactments which limits the time when 
they may be called upon to answer for their evil deeds. ‘The evi- 
dence is ready against them; and honest juries, Lord Kenyon 
éught to know, can now be found in despite of Peel’s bill® The 
Orange chiefs may still therefore have to implore in vain for that 
mercy which at length has been accorded to the Dorchester 
labourers. W. M. 


—aa 











Appenpix—Art. VIII, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKES OF CUMBERLAND & GORDON, 
LORDS KENYON, WYNFORD, &c. 


No. I. 

‘ Sin,—Presuming on the confidence reposed in me by the late Duke of York, the 
result of a zealous advocacy, as also of the innumerable communications I had the 
honour of making to him, during a series of years, on affairs of vital importance to 
the safety not alone of his august family, but to the existence of the empire, which 
I might be justified in affirming it was my peculiar good fortune to have been instru- 


4 Appendix to Report of Comm., p. 84; and Appendix to Art., No. 19, 
© Appendix to Art., No. 33. 
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mental in rescuing from commotion in more instances than one—in addressing 
your royal highness, should I insensibly fall into an unreserved strain, no less indi- 
cative of a conscious integrity than of an independent mind, pregnant with patriotic 
loyalty, the manliness of your own character will prove my best indemnity, if 
through the frankness of my nature I shall happen to be guilty of an unintentional 
departure from state etiquette. 

‘ Of my numerous services, both private and public, I have the amplest proofs, the 
most satisfactory testimonials, under the hand of the late much-lamented commander- 
in-chief, as likewise, indeed, of a much higher personage, to which I am at present 
only induced to allude as a medium of introduction and access to your royal high- 
ness, Unwilling to rush unnecessarily into the presence of my superiors, I may, 
nevertheless, be permitted to glance slightly at the danger of committing to paper 
that which, for the protection of all parties, might be more securely submitted in 
person. In evidence of this, perhaps it may be venial in me to intimate I am in 
suspense at this moment as to the receipt of a letter by the illustrious prince to 
whom it was addressed, left at Cumber/and House, in St. James's Palace, so lon 
since as January last. From my past experience of the scrupulous graciousness with 
which all applications were uniformly acknowledged in such quarters, I should be 
almost warranted in apprehending a transitive miscarriage to have occurred on one 
side ; hence it behoves me to be somewhat more guarded on such an occasion as the 

resent. 

“ At the same time I consider it to be no less my re | than it is my inclination to 
add, that any command with which I may be honoured in writing upon this subject, 
I shall feel great cheerfulness in obeying. Here, probably, it may neither be thought 
superfluous nor disrespectful to premise, that all developments, as between the late 
Duke of York and myself, were held inviolably sacred ; by whom it was understood 
most distinctly, that I was neither to undergo an examination nor be questioned as 
to the seurces through which my intelligence had been ever derived. By such con- 
ditions his royal te was pleased to signify his readiness to abide, who conde- 
scended to convey to me a solemn assurance that my disclosures, to whatever they 
might extend, should invariably be received in strict confidence for his personal 
guidance, but nothing more. Long before it exploded, I detected and exposed the 
conspiracy against the house of Brunswick, which, in 1809, assumed a tangible 
shape, and involved in it consequences the most painful. This, however, was only 
one of the many things discovered and divulged by me, the acquirement, the unra- 
veliing of which, whether the effect of apocalyptical gift, intuitive light, or of what 
other means, is not material to the purpose; suffice it to say, that no system of 
espionage was resorted to, no faith betrayed nor trust broken; but that it was done 
rather by a fair grapple with the enemy than bya recourse to bass acts, vile agency, 
or unworthy aid of any kind, A spirit of enterprise, and a genius for the self- 
imposed task, with a moderate share of discernment, and a facility in arriving at 
right conclusions, were the chief auxiliaries which afforded me the happiness of 
preparing those, for whose preservation I had risked my life, against the storms and 
tempests then gathering, with the mischiefs and ills about to burst upon them. 

‘ Should an indisposition, which has agitated the whole country for a fortnight, take a 
Savourable turn,—should the Almighty in his mercy give ear unto the supplications that 
to his heavenly throne are offered up daily, to prolong the existence of one deservedly 
dear to the kingdom at large,—the divulgement I have expressed a willingness to 
furnish would be deprived of no small portion of its value. Even in this case, an 
event, for the consummation of which, in common with all good subjects, I obtest 
the Deity, it might be-as well your royal highness should be put in possession of the 
rash design in embryo, the better to enable you to devise measures for its frustra- 
tion ; at any rate, you would not then be taken by surprise, as the nation was last 
year, but might have an opportunity of rallying your forces and of organizing your 
plans for the defeat of such machinations as might be hostile to your paramount 
claims. Hence, should the experiment be made, and its expediency be established, 
your royal highness would be in a situation to contend for the exercise in your own 
person of that office at which the wild ambition of another may prompt him to aspire. 

‘ Instead of offering in the channel thus selected the revealment in question, it has 
been suggested to me that the ° . ° ° . 
Fragment of u letter in Fairman’s handwriting. 
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No. II. 
* (Private.)’ 


‘Dear Sir,—From those who may ke supposed to have opportunities of knowing 
“the secrets of the Castle,” the King is stated to be by no manner in so alarming a 
state as many folks would have it imagined. His Majesty is likewise said to dictate 
the bulletins of his own state of health, Some whisperings, have also gone abroad, 
that in the event of the demise of the crown, a regency would probably be esta- 
blished, for reasons which occasioned the removal of the next in succession from the 
office of high admiral.. That a maritime government might not prove consonant to the 
views of a military chieftain of the most unbounded ambition, may admit of easy belief; 
and as the second heir-presumptive is not alone a female but a minor, in addition to 
the argument which might be applied to the present, that in the ordinary course of 
nature it was not to be expected that his reign could be of long duration, in these 
disjointed times it is by no means unlikely a vicarious form of government may be 
attempted. The effort would be a bold one, but. after the measures we have seen, 
what new violations should surprise us? Besides, the popular plea of economy and 
expedience might be urged as the pretext, while aggrandizement and usurpation 
might be the latent sole motive. It would only be necessary to make out a plausible 
case, which, from the facts on record, there could be no difficulty in doing, to the 
satisfaction of a pliable and obsequious set of ministers, as also to the success of such 
an experiment. 

‘ Most truly yours, 
* Wednesday, April 6, 1830. ‘W.B. F. 


‘I have scribbled this at Peel's, and, if you wish it, will write a paragraph on the 
subject. From all that I hear, there can be little doubt the King will soon resume 
his rides in the Great Park, now that the drawing-room is gone by.’ 


‘John Sydney Taylor, Esq., “ Morning Herald ” office. 


The above letter was returned, as there is a post-mark dated seven at night, 
April 6, 1830, and addressed thus:—‘To Colonel Fairman, British Coffee-house, 
Cockspur-street.’ 


No. III. 


(Copy.) 
” ‘ The British, July 14, 1831. 


‘ My pear Sim Jamus,—By private hand I lately had the pleasure of forwarding 
you two letters of different dates from Esher. Having, as the Metropolitan Deputy 
Grand Master of the Orange Institution, to preside at a district dinner on the 12th, 
to commemorate the glorious battle of the Boyne, Saville was kind enough to drive 
me up to London on Tuesday last. This has afforded me an opportunity of re- 
deeming my promise to you, by enclosing the first of a series of essays which were 
addressed by me recently to a Noble Lord, on his own invitation, on the visionary 
scheme now afloat for the removal of all our political sores. 


‘ Whenever this il]-fated branch of the empire shal] again be involved in a civil 
war, against which emancipation, that balsam for its complaints, as the cathartic 
now in preparation is caleulated to do towards the removal of the disease of Eng 
land, the formidable force in review will hasten with cheerfulness to the arduous 
scene of action. By our date returns its numerical strength now exceeds 175,000, and 
is fast augmenting. Though in regard to numbers we are infinitely less on this side of 
the water, in even that respect we are by no means despicable; and while this loyal 
corps is equally well affected to tke constitution, its members are increasing as much in 
their influence as in their amount. os 

* My own foe Sellows who compose the lodges in the capital and its environs, none of 
whom are Reformers, for upon this vital point I sounded them, are stanch to the back 
bone. Should it be required of them to muster for the protection of the lives or the pro- 
perty of those uncompromising men who may possess the spirit to brave hostility, by an 
opposition to 80 monstrous a plan, at MX sumMONS they would assemble, and under my 
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command they would place themselves for putting their principles to the test. I have 
strong reasons to be of opinion that before long there will be some occasion. 


‘ The unfeeling insolence of the aristocracy has attained a pitch, too, that will 
assuredly be the means of precipitating its tremendous downfall. Many of its 
wranglers, in their own council, are more than mortal, and have the daring, as 
worms grovelling on the earth, to vie with the omnipotence of Heaven. ese 
vain aspirants will soon, however, be cast from their elevated seats, when we shall 
behold them as servile and abject in adversity as they have been overbearing and 
presumptuous to inferiors in prosperity, of which the arrival of the evil hour will 
alone make them sensible. One, moreover,of whom it might il become me to speak but in 
terms of reverence, has nevertheless been weak enough to ape the coarseness of a Crom- 
well, thus recalling the recoilection to what had been far better left in oblivion. His 
seizure of the diadem, with his planting it upon his brow, was a precocious sort of 
self-inauguration. Prior to the day fixed for the performance of the ceremony to 
“be observed at the corunation, it is intended that the levelling scroll should have 
obtained the signature of H. M. For the achievement of this grand object, the 
most violent exertions will be made, in tenderness to the Sovereign’s oath, to main- 
tain the true principle of the constitution. Hence it should appear that his lordship 
entertains a more scrupulous veneration for the sacred solemnity of such a moral 
obligation than was by his grace. 

* Lists of all the divisions in the Commons, of which I forward to you one, have 
been circulated most extensively, that the rabble may be apprized of those inimical 
to their privileges. The names of the refractory peers will be published and dis- 
persed all over the kingdom in a like gratuitous way, that vengeance may be .in- 
flicted the more easily on those who shall have the rashness to vote against the 
Bill. So far from a reaction in the sentiments of the public, or at least a returning 
state of sanity, with a great part of it the unruffied calm that distinguishes the 
feelings of the Reformers is only a prelude to the gathering storm which is howling 
at a distance, and will draw on us anon.. But under all changes I shall remain, my 
dear Sir, ‘ Ever yours, unalterably, ae 

‘W.B.F. 





* To Sir James Cockburn,’ 


No. IV. 
. ‘ New Spring-gardens, July 27, 1831. 
© My pear Fairman,—I am much mortified to find that you called upon me last 
week when I was not at my office. 


* I am most sorry to have missed you, as I should have much liked to have talked 
over with you the subject, and thanked you for the perusal of the letters which you 
have so kindly favoured me with the copies of, though I cannot but regret to have 
given you the trouble of copying them. It is a great pleasure to me to feel that I 
quite agree in the view you have taken of the sentiments you have so ably expressed 
of the tremendous measure now agitating the country. 


* I scarcely know where to send this, but shall address it to the British as the 
surest course; and am always, dear Fairman, most sincerely yours, 
‘ J. Cockuurn. 
* Lieut.-Col. Fairman, 
British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street.’ 





No. V.7A. 
* My Lorv,—Having acquired, in the course of a long correspondence on state 
affairs with the late Duke of York, and most of the ministers of the day, a freedom 
rom reserve which alone could render my communications of the least possible use, 
I now address your lordship in the same spirit, from a persuasion that one practical 
hint may be far better, and will prove infinitely more welcome to you, than a string 
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of unfruitful compliments. In full exercise of such a privilege, then, I shall proceed 
to the discussion of some preliminary points prior to my submitting for the con- 
sideration of your lordship, and those with whom you are in the habit of acting, a 
few crude suggestions that ought to be calculated to open the eyes of the com- 
ow to the gross delusion which is about to be played off by the charlatans of 
reform, ° . 


[A long tirade on reform follows. ] 
Endorsed thus :—‘ Kenyon, Lord, letter to, ont eform.’ 


No. V. B. 
‘ Portman-square, Sept. 22, 1831. 

* Mv pear Sir,—I have shown some of your essays, the just name for them, to 
H. R. H. our G. M., and he has kept them by him, and his attention is so closely 
given to everything of a public character, that I am convinced they will not slip 
from his memory or be overlooked by him. I fear we have little chance of esta- 
blishing and getting into good circulation any weekly or daily publication. J know 
by severe experience the difficulty and expense, having erpended several thousand 
pounds fruitless/y, and worse than so, for such purpose. Still if we could raise a 
public purse for the purpose, and have sufficient local and literary aid, and diffuse 
through its columns sound principles and useful information, I would subscribe 
willingly; but I am far from wishing to tempt any persons to engage in such a con- 
cern from pecuniary speculation, ot would rather hurt myself than ruin another 
person. My son tells me he feels convinced the Housg of Commons would last 
night have thrown out the Reform Bill by a large majority had they voted by badlot. 
That point seems to me worth pressing on the public in one of our sound newspapers 
which has circulation in the metropolis and the country. I am convinced that the 
former excitement now of a year ago was very much artificially created, and if we 
know what are the real points on which the public opinion of the mass of the popu- 
lation has been perverted from old English feeling, it might be well tc try to set it 
right. These fires, of which we now hear, though they are very dreadful, are still 
created by active insurrectionary spirit as they were last autumn and winter, but in 
consequence of a relaxation of all right feeling as to the extent of the crime itself, 
and rather from a sort of habit in indulgence of a spirit of revenge or self-will. The 
utter failure in London, Westminster, and Edinburgh, of the attempts to exhibit 
public feeling just now on the Reform Bill, though it affords no proof that a different 
state may be produced when the subject comes actively before our house, yet it 
shows conclusively, I think, that the inherent failing in the public mind is by no 
means deeply rooted. Short and pointed addresses to the commonalty, showing 
them the delusive character of the Reform Bill as framed, and pointing out the 
reasonableness of great public interests being permitted to have representatives to 
protect occupations of great national importance on which multitudes are engaged, 
seem to me to be what it would now be expedient to produce. I return the enclosed 
as desired, but think the other letter must be in the hands of H. R. H. 

‘ Believe me your’s faithfully, 
* Kenyon, 

‘ To Col. Fairman, 15, Hercules-buildings. 


¢ P.S.—Excuse blunders” 


No. VI. 
* Portman-square, August 24, 1831. 

‘ Dear Sir,—From what I hear of some periodical publications, and what I 
collect of the state of the public mind in some parts, I certainly think a clever taking 
periodical should be published. If such a weekly publication, not like any paper 
now existing, but of a different character altogether, could be brought out, I think 
much result might result* in enlightening and guiding the public mind. I know 
not where to find proper persons to direct or conduct such a work. The object I 


* Sic in MS.— much good ‘might result’ is probably meant. 
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think should be, to show the public how entirely inconsistent with their real in- 
terests is the conduct of those, whether in Parliament or out of it, whether talkers 
or writers, in whom they are inclined to — Another great object too would be 


to show how grievously the French and Belgians have suffered from the revolutions 
in which they have been engaged ; a specific statement on that point would produce 
much effect. As to the Reform Bill, my opinion has been uniform from the begin- 
ning that that measure must be resisted by all friends to order, government, and 
property, because it would inevitably aunihilate all three, by giving power to those 
who, having no property, would seek for nothing but plunder. I am at all times 
glad to hear from you, and shall be glad to see any spezific plan. 
«I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘ Kenyon, 
© To W. B. Fairman, Esq., British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street.’ 


(Private.) 


No. VII. 


Copy. 
owe ‘ The British, Nov. 29, 1831. 

‘My Lorp,—In forwarding to your lordship the enclosure of yesterday, which for 
itself speaks so distinctly as to leave me but little to add on the same subject, I am 
persuaded you will not consider me to have been importunate or obtrusive. Should 
those with whom your lordship is in the habit of acting see the necessity, at a crisis 
of danger like the present, for such an engine, the sooner it shall be set in motion 
the better. The daily press has long been monopolized by, and is now in the sole 
occupation of the enemy. Hence the multitude who seldom take much trouble to 
reflect, who possess not the — of judging for themselves, are led astray by the 
sophistries so sedulously put forth for their misguidance. That filthy concern, the 
Times, which spares neither age nor sex, public bodies nor private individuals, which at 
@ less degenerate era would have been burnt by the common hangman, ought to be forth- 
with checked in its flagitious course of unparalleled infamy. This can alone be effected 
- the immediate establishment of an uncompromising journal on opposite princi- 
ples, for the intrepid exposure of its vile fabrications in all their deformity. 

* Such a sacrilegious print is well worthy of its new friends, who are inexorable in 
their resentments and political animosities, as the vehicle of their rancour has ever been 

incictive and diabolically mischievous in all its aims. That the King’s ministers 
secretly connived at the dreadful menaces, at the sanguinary threats, so lavishly 
indulged in by the Treasury scribes, no rational person can any longer entertain the 
least doubt ; yet these favourite papers, with the deluded me So prejudices they 
flatter, were the bitterest, the most vociferous in their clamourings for dropping the 
uplifted axe of offended justice on the devoted heads of the poor wretches whom 
they had been successful in stirring up to outrage by their seductive machinations. 
Perhaps this semblance of rigour in their denouncement of the guilty whom they 
had instigated to crime might be assumed at the command of their taskmasters, 
who, finding they had gone somewhat too far in raising a storm they were unable 
to direct, had recourse to that expedient for calming the turbulence of the passions 
thus excited by the insidiousness of their own instruments. 

‘ With wily folks such maneuvres are not unusual, for they stick at nothing in 
the furtherance of their nefarious plans. Having fanned into a flame the embers 
of discord, when found raging with a fury which almost bids defiance to the powers 
of resistance, they then begin to talk of extinguishing the wide-spreading destructive 
conflagration. To the violated laws of their country these worthies next deliver up, 
without a feeling of compuuction or remorse, the incendiary tribe among whom they 
had hurled their firebrands. As well against the persons as the property of those, 
who were heretofore the guardians of our dearest rights, the people have been 
prompted to the most atrocious deeds. In the pursuit of a mere phantom, which 
will neither be the means of enhancing the rate of labour nor of reducing the price 
of provisions, the twu grand desiderata of life, they have sullied their characters 


* Sic in MS.—The word ‘confidence’ omitted. 
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as Englishmen, by betraying a disposition to become the assassins of their superiors 4 
for endeavouring to undeceive them. On the arrival, however, of the day of reckoning, : 
the hell-hounds, who goaded on the ignorant to the perpetration of evil, will be called on 
to pay the full penalty of their cold-blooded tergiversations. Till to-morrow I must ; 
defer my concluding remarks on the advantages that may result from the proposal fb 
submitted. ” 
*T have the honour to be, my Lord, if 
‘ Your Lordship’s very obliged humble servant.’ i 


No signature, The letter is endorsed in Fairman’s handwriting thus :—‘ Kenyon, : 
Lord, letter on the subject of Mr. Porter’s to me, forwarded to his lordship.’ 4 





No. VIII. A. 
* Gredington, December 20, 1831. 

‘ My pear Srr,—The “ Age” newspaper seems inclined to establish a morning 
paper on those public principles which it has advocated before, throughout and since 
the memorable year 1829, Its former looseness of principle and its scurrility I 
cannot approve ; but I do not admit, as some do, that the private characters of public 
men ought to be considered sacred against all attack, 1 am very anxious we should 
have another sound morning paper, as well as the “ Morning Post,” the steadiness 
of which, notwithstanding Zeta’s partial obliquity, has been very praiseworthy, and 
some articles have been very able. I shall not now be in town sooner than Janu- 
ary 17, if quite so soon, and I shall be glad to hear from you as any circumstances 
of interest occur. In my neighbourhood loyalty is predominant. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
‘ Kenyon. 

‘ Col. Fairman, British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street.’ 


No. VIiI. B. 


Copy.) 
(Copy ‘ Kew, Monday. 

* My pear Lorp,—Agreeably to my letter of last Saturday, I waited on the Duke 
of Cumberland at the palace this morning, by whom I was received most graciously. 
His royal highness was pleased to honour me with a conference, which lasted up- 
wards of an hour, &c., &c., &c. 


Endorsed— Kew, January 2, 1832. Kenyon, Lord, letter to, respecting my 
conference with the Duke of Cumberland.’ 


No. IX. 
* Portman-square, April 4, 1832, 

‘My pear Srr,—I much like the zeal of the enclosed, and beg you to send an 
answer forthwith, for which purpose I send a frank. I was much obliged by your 
letter —s , and hope, frem your consultation with Lord W—, who is much 
pleased with them, will redour.d to the credit of one for whom we feel such true 

attachment. 

‘ Ever your sincere friend, 
‘ Kenyon. ; 
‘To _ Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. \ 
‘ 


No. X. 
‘ Chiselhurst, May 4, 1832. 

My bear Sir,—The communication of Colonel Maxwell is highly important; 
and I would recommend you to give, either to Colonel Peters or to Mr. Spedding, ; 

the scheme of his royal A Ey 
, The letter of my friend Sir Harcourt Lees contains no fact that I think can be ! 
of use i 
‘I shall not come to town again until the second reading of the Russian Dutch f 
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Loan Bill, which probably will be Monday or Tuesday next. J wi// on that day take 
care to be in the deputy speaker's room at the House of Lords, at four o'clock, and shall 


oe to see le 
ad e ‘ I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
© Wynrorp. 
€ Colonel Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 
§ Wynford.’ 


No. XI. 
* Portman-square, June 22, 1832. 

* My pear Srr,—I have seen Mr. Wright and another gentleman this morning 
about the Sunderland Harbour Committee, and have promised them to attend it. 
I am sorry I cannot find the Rippenden papers to which you refer again, so will 
hope I must have returned them to you. I trust you wil/ be able soon to settle with 
our illustrious G. M. on the subject of your tour of inspection. He was quite willing to 
sanction it, if you will draw him up a form adapted to the occasion for sanctioning it. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours most truly, 
* Kenyon. 

§ To Col. Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ 


No. XII. 


(Copy-) 
* Cannon-row, Westminster, 29th July, 1832. 

* My Lorp Marguts,—As a stranger to your lordship I am to apologize for this 
freedom, which I am emboldened to take, from being the organ of an institution, the 
last report of whose proceedings I have the pleasure now to enclose for you. Ina 
conférence I lately had the honour of holding with the Duke of Cumberland, his 
royal highness was graciously pleased to inform me he had written to your lordship a 
few days ago on the subject. As this probably might arise from a suggestion of 
mine to Lord Kenyon, who now happens to be at Durham, I am induced to be more 
explicit than perhaps I should otherwise have been. With Mr. Wright of Sunder- 
land, who was recently in London, I had some conversation on the great advantages 
that might result from an extension of such a society at this conjuncture. Conceiv- 
ing its principles to be strictly in unison with those entertained ie your lordship, in 
the course of our communications your name was introduced, when that gentleman 
said, if the matter were taken up with spirit by you, the whole district would follow 
the example, and cheerfully join such an association. To urge it might be political 
for your lordship to do so, in a personal sense, would be to offer you a very ill com- 
pliment ; but to contemplate it, as shall presently be made to appear, in a patriotic 
view, the security of that part of the kingdom might be consolidated by such means. 
The pitmen would perhaps feel inclined to establish lodges among themselves, 
which might operate as an additional stimulus to their loyalty, and would iikewise 
prove a partial check against their entering into cabals hereafter, no less to the pre- 
servation of private property than to that of the public peace. Knowing that your 
lordship has firmness to espouse the cause you approve, on this occasion I address 

ou with the less reserve. When the altar and the throne are alike assailed,—when 
infidelity and treason are boldly avowed,—when a republic and a lord protector are 
confidently spoken of,—when, jndeed, we have a popish cabinet and a democratical 
ministry, who, having given birth to a monster they can no longer control, are now 
alarmed at their own popularity, and are the abject slaves of a ferocious, revolu- 
tionary, and subversive press, little short of a miracle can work the salvation of our 
onte happy country! It behoves us, nevertheless, to exercise our energies, and by 
measures at once prompt and vigorous, to stem the torrent that threatens to overwhelm 
us. By a rapid augmentation of our physical force, we might be able to assume a bold- 
ness of attitude which should command the respect of our Jacobinical rulers. What the 
Catholies and the Unionists have achieved by agitation and claiaour in a factious 
cause, — then be enabled to effect in a righteous one. Jf we prope: nat too 
strong for a Goverment: as the present is, sach a Government will soon prove 
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too strong for us; some arbitrary step would be taken in this case for the suspension 
of our meetings. Hence the necessity of our laying aside that non-resistance, that 
passive obedience which has hitherto been religiously enforced, to our own discomfiture. 
The brave Orangemen of Ireland rescued their country from rebellion, and their 
gallant brethren in England would as heroically redeem their own from such perils. 
On the one hand we have had minor difficulties to contend with, and less danger to 
surmount, though on the other hand we have not had the same encouragement, and 
an equal share of support from the higher orders. We have lodges at Newcastle, 
Shields, Darlington and round about, but they are merely trurks without heads. 
Unless men of influence and consideration would immediately step forward as county 
grand masters, (I speak advisedly,) it is of no manner of use for the classes in hum- 
ble life to assemble for such purposes. The field is now open to your lordship,—the 
post of honour is exclusively your own, If then your lordship would but profit of it, 
you would deserve well of this country, while at such a crisis you would confer fresh 
confidence on your own. Ina long conversation I had yesterday with Lord Longford, 
he intimated that the brethren of Ireland were determined to resist all attempts the Liberals 
might make to put them down, at the same time reproaching us for our tameness in not 
affording an aid commensurate with the evils by which we were menaced. In pro- 
portion to the increase in the numbers of our institution, the defeat of the Whigs 
will be readered more certain. Should your lordship feel disposed to entertain 
views similar to my own, the deputy grand master of England is now in your neigh- 
bourhood to give them efficiency. Let me reiterate my apologies for the liberty thus 
taken, which I trust the importance of the occasion will warrant my having done. 
With sentiments of respect, 
* I have the honour to be, my Lord Marquis, 
* Your Lordship’s very obedient Servant, 
. *W. B. Farman. 
© To the Marquis of Londonderry,’ 





No. XIII. 
(Copy.) 
§ Cannon-row, Westminster, 30th July, 1832. 

§ My Lorp Marguis,—In my letter of Saturday, I omitted to mention that we 
have the military with us as far as they are at liberty to avow their principles and 
sentiments; but since the lamented death of the Duke of York, every impediment 
has been thrown in the way of their holding a lodge. The same observation that 
was applied to the colliers might be applied to the soldiery. As Orangemen, there 
would be an additional security for their allegiance and unalterable fidelity in times 
like the present, when revolutionary writers are striving to stir them up to open 
sedition and mutiny. In trespassing thus upon the attention of your lordship, I am 
not so presumptuous as to suppose that anything urged by me could influence your 
conduct ; but, understanding the Duke of Cumberland has communicated with your 
lordship on this subject, I felt it my duty to put you in possession of certain facts 
with which you might not be acquainted. 

* I have the honour to be, my Lord Marquis, 
‘ Your Lordship’s very respectful and obedient servant, 
* W. B. Farrman. 
_ ©To the Marquis of Londénderry.’ 


No. XIV. 
© Wynyard-park, August 8, 1832. 

€ Sir,—I am honoured with your two communications of the 29th and 30th ult. 

* You do me only justice in believing that I would most willingly embrace every 
opportunity and do all in my power to espouse the cause and establish the institu- 
tions you allude to in this part of the kingdom; but the present state of liberal 
Whig feeling in this very Whig county, and the very refractory and insubordinate 
state of the pitmen, entirely preclude the possibility of successful efforts at this junc- 
ture. I have had a full conversation and communication with Lord Kenyon on all 
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this matter, who has been in my house these last two days, and I have no doubt he 
will convince his royal highness, as well as yourself, that the present moment is not 
the time when the object can be forwarded. 

* I will lose no opportunity of embracing any opening that may arise ; and I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


* Vane LONDONDERRY. 





(Directed) 
* Col. Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster. 
(Post mark, Stockton.) London.’ 
No. XV. 
(Copy. ) 


* Cannon-row, Westminster, Aug. 11, 1832. 

§ My Lorv Doxe,—I am much flattered by your grace’s kind invitation. As I 
must necessarily be in Northumberland, and as my presence in Scotland may 
prove beneficial to our righteous cause, it is not improbable that I shall have an 
opportunity of offering to your grace my respects in person, which it will be no less 
my price than my duty to do, should I be able to enter North Britain. Our insti- 
tution is going on prosperously ; and my accounts from all quarters are of the most 
satisfactory kind. By our next geneval meeting we shall be assuming, I think, 
such an attitude of boldness as will strike the foe with awe ; but we inculcate the doc- 
irine of passive obedience and of non-resistance too religiously by far. A Catholic ca- 
binet with a Popish premier should be ostensibly opposed by a Protestant people. 
With a government that yields to clamour what it would deny to justice, we ought 
to be vociferous in propertion. Had we been only a tithe as strenuous in a righteous 
cause as the adversary has been turbulent in an unholy one, we might have occu- 
pied the vantage-ground long ago. Our illustrious grand master was pleased to 
honour me with a conference a few days since, and appeared to be in excellent 
health. Lord Kenyon and the Marquis of Londonderry wrote me from Durham 
recently, as did Lord Longford and the Viscount Cole from Ireland, in the highest 
spirits. Our brethren in that country are determined to resist all attempts that 
shall be made by a Whig ministry to interrupt their meetings or to suspend their 
processions ; but they complain of our not affording them that support which would 

ive vigour to their proceedings, and which would be an eternal source of terror to 
the enemy. Their charges are, I must admit, too well founded. However, the 
time is fast approaching when matters will be brought to an issue, as a conciliatory 
course will be laid aside, and an opposite one will be resorted to, But to return to our 
own society. What we stand chiefly in need of is men of influence to take the lead 
in the country, where, as we now have of districts, we should have deputy grand mas- 
ters of shires. To eflect this object my best efforts will be directed, but I am afraid 
I shall find it a work of difficulty. I am about to organize a plan to render us 
more attractive: until this be done, and we are put upon a new footing, to expect 
the least practical good is out of the question. If we are to be considered as the 
auxiliary force of a constitutional government, we ought to be in a state of efficiency 
for such a purpose; if we are to be arrayed in hostility to a republican ministry, 
we ought to be in a condition to check their subversive courses. The most that 
can be said of us at present is, that we are something on paper, but worse than 
nothing at all in the field, though in some instances we have inspirited the waver- 
ing and neutralized the bad. But these are negative points at best, and do but 
little good to the cause, As I shall be invested with powers the most extensive on 
my approaching tour, should your grace have any friends who might feel disposed 
to join our fellowship, they could be initiated at once, without the trouble of attend- 
ing the grand lodge, or even of stirring a step for that purpose. In this case, as I 
shall be provided with all the materials, 1 coudd open their lodges and set their war- 
rants in full operation while on the spot. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your grace’s most devoted and respectful 
servant, *W. B. Farrman, 

* To his Grace the Duke of Gordon, 

Gordon-castle, Scotland.’ 
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No. XVI. 
| (Copy.) 
* (Private.) * Florence-court, August 2, 1832. 

‘ My pear Coronet,—I hasten to let oy know the change, it is only in the piece 
of N—W use N—E; you understand what I mean.—All is going on well. 1am 
now gving tu attend a meeting, so can write no more. 

* I remain ever your friend and brother, 
* Coxe,’ 

‘ To Col, Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ 





No. XVII. 
‘ Durham, Aug. 5, 1832. 

‘ My pear Srr,—I was prevented writing yesterday, but beg now to say that I 
really never did receive back from H. R. H. your letter proposing ye scheme of 
visitation. I myself gave it to H. R. H., and trust it will be found safe, and save 
you further trouble. It was a well conceived, I thought. A much better 
spirit is arising, I have comfort in thinking, and I shall not desert the good cause 
in Denbighshire, where my son meets with much kind support. If any of the 
heads of the Dissenters (I mean Christian Dissenters) could be brought to assist 
us, we should do well almost everywhere ; and I am sure ours is the cause of all 
friends to Christianity. I shall see Lord Londonderry on Tuesday. 

* Ever your faithful friend, 
* Kenyon. 

* I quit this for Auckland on Saturday, shall then be on the move till the 18th, 
when I am to be for eight days at Peel Hall, Bolton, and then I trust we shall 
reassemble at Gredington in health and peace. 

* Colonel Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

*R. Bristol, 


No. XVIII. 
‘ Kew, Sunday Night. 

* The Duke of Cumberland is very sorry that he cannot receive Mr. Fairman to+ 
morrow et twelve o’clock, as he has an engagement at twelve o'clock in London, 
which he cannot now put off; but if Mr. F. would come here on Tuesday morning at 
ten o’clock, he will receive him with pleasure. The Duke of Cumberland is not 
aware of having any warrants to sign, unless Mr. Fairman has brought them with 
him ; if so, they will be signed. 

*To — Fairman, Esq., Castle Inn, Brentford. 

* Er’ 


No. XIX. 
* Friday Night. 

‘ Dean M——,—I am almost fagged to death. I was closeted three hours the 
other day with our illustrious chief at Kew, and since have had the honour of a 
conference with him at St, James’s. I was again at Kew yesterday, and this day, 
and was at Lord Kenyon’s on Tuesday and Wednesday. I have been, too, with 
Lord Cole, who will leave town in a few days. Enclosed are the letters as you 
desire, with one likewise for my friend Stanhope. I have leftit unsealed for Condell 
to read, but I think he should not deliver it in an open state. I am afraid it 
will not be in my power to attend his lodge on Monday, and Losack will not unless 
Tam present. Inconven* at as it will be to me, I shall have to go again to Chisel- 
hurst, I am afraid. 

‘ Most truly yours, 


‘W. B. FY 


No. XX. (A.) 

‘ The Duke of Cumberland only perceived late last night that there were two notes 
of Mr, Fairman’s, and is exceedingly sorry for the inconvenience this must have occa- 
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sioned Mr. F.; but the truth is, that there being no post on a Sunday, he never 
went to his writing-table till the evening when first he found these notes ; he imme- 
diately inquired after the Rolls, and after some trouble has been fortunate enough 
to get them ; they are sealed and signed. 

* To — Fairman, Esq., Castle Inn, Brentford,’ 





No. XX. (B.) 
The following is a copy of part of the Itinerant Warrant. 


‘Be it known, therefore, that from a knowledge of his experience, and a con- 
fidence in his integrity, our trusty, well-beloved, and right worshipful brother, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fairman, master of the metropolitan warrant, member of the grand ~ 
committee, deputy grand master of London, acting deputy grand treasurer, and 
deputy grand secretary of the institution, is hereby nominated, constituted, delegated 
and appointed to undertake the said visitation or tour of inspection, in order to 
examine the accounts, and ascertain the actual state and condition of the respective 
warrants, to conciliate and arrange all controversies and misunderstandings, and to 
perform, settle and terminate every matter of business in anywise connected with 
the society or its affairs, or tending to promote its prosperity and welfare, and, in 
short, to do, execute, and transact all such things appertaining thereto, as in the 
exercise of a prudent and sound discretion he shall deem to be judicious, expedient, 
and fitting: For these objects and general purposes, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me as grand master of the empire, by the code of laws and ordinances of the 30th 
day of March, 1826, I have hereby granted this my special commission, withja dis- 
pensation to empower and enable the dignitary and_ officer hereinbefore named to 
admit and initiate members into the institution, to commuvicate to the brotherhood 
the signs and pass-words of the new system, to teach the lectures in both orders, to 
open new lodges, and to set them in full operation on the payment of such dues and 
fees to the grand lodges, through the medium of the said dignitary and officer, as 
have been already agreed on by the grand committee ; onl finally, to suspend or 
expel contumacious and refractory members, subject to a ratification of his proceed- 
ings and adjudications by the grand lodge, at its next meeting, in the event of any 
appeals being made thereunto, but whose orders and decisions are in the meanwhile 
to be obeyed and held conclusive. Given under my seal, at St. James’s, this 13th 


day of August, 1832. 
* Ernest, G.M.’ 





No. XXI. 
‘ Glasgow, Sept. 16th. 

« My pear Cotonen,—Leaving this for Belfast to-morrow, I resign now all hope 
of seeing you, so draw enclosed from post-office, and send it through our noble and 
revered friend Lord Kenyon; and I have only to hope that as you appear not to 
have been in Dublin for more than a couple of days, that you may not have com- 
pleted altogether the business that brought you over, and may intend to return 
from Scotland by Dublin ; if so, I need not say my house is to be your hotel the 
entire time you remain here. With fervent esteem and regard ever yours, 

* H. Legs.’ 

This letter appears to have been sent under cover to Lord Kenyon, and by him 
franked to Colonel Fairman, addressed . 

‘ Ellesmere, Sept. 22, 1832. 
* Lieut.-Colonel Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ (Free) ‘ Kenyon.’ 


No. XXII. 
* London, Oct. 22, 1832. 

‘ My pear Sm,—On my return from Hastings I found your letter. I have heard 
from several quarters accounts confirmatory of those you have sent me. As his 
Majesty's Secretary-of-State is already informed of these proceedings, I am not 
aware of anything that I can do until the meeting of Parliament. I have long 
been convinced that if Parliament does not put these persons down, they will 
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supersede Parliament. If his Majesty's Ministers were to attack them they 
would destroy their only support, for they cannot hope for much assistance 
from the superior classes. If anything-more comes to your knowledge that 
can be proved, and you do me the favour to communicate it to me, I shall, as 
I am bound by my oath as a Privy Councillor, communicate it to the Secretary-of- 
State. I shall be happy to receive any communication from your friend that he 
may be kind enough to make to me ; of course I shall lay that communication also 
before Government. Collect all the information you can; when Parliament meets 
some use may be made of it. 
‘ Faithfully yours, 
* Colonel B. Fairman, P. O. Birmingham.’ ‘ Wxnrorp. 





No. XXIII. 
‘ Chiselhurst, Oct. 24, 1832. 


¢ My pear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for thinking of my son. When you 
return to London I will talk to you on the subject. I am very glad to see by the 
paper that you did me the favour of sending me, that the health of my illustrious 
friend was so well received. He (the Duke of Cumberland) is one of the best and 
most ill-used men I know ; but the Whigs will never forgive his using the influence 
which his excellent understanding, and his steady adherence to his principles, gave 
him with his brother to unseat them when last in office. The Tories have not been 
sufficiently grateful to him. The country, as it becomes better acquainted with 
Whig misrule, will learn to appreciate his merits. As you are so obliging in your 
last letter as to ask my advice as to whether you should pursue the course you have 
so ably begun, J can only say that you must exercise your discretion as to the company 
in which you make such appeals as that which-I have seen reported. When you meet 
only sure Tories, you may well make them feel what they owe to one who is the con~ 
stant, unflinching champion of the party, and who, by his steady course, has brought on 
himself all the obloquy that a base malignant faction can invent. 

‘In great haste faithfully yours, 
* Wynrorp. 
* Colonel Fairman, Post-cffice, Birmingham.’ 


No. XXIV. 

* My pear Sr1r,—TI received a letter from Miss Kenyon this morning, enclosing 
one from you. The reason that you have not heard from Lord Kenyon is, that he 
has been dangerously ill, and although (I hope) getting better, is still confined to 
his bed, and unable to write. Miss K. has forwarded your letter to me safe. She 
says that, although she has not thonght it right to mention this or any other busi- 
ness to his lordship, she is certain that if it be thought proper to hold a meeting, his 
house is at your service for that purpose. I ought not to presume to give an opinion 
on Orange affairs, for, although I am sincerely attached to Orange principles, from 
my repugnance to belong to any club, I have not yet proposed myself to become a 
member of that club. The reasons that you gave, in your letter to Lord Kenyon, 
appear to me most satisfactory to show that the meeting should at present be 
holden, But of that the duke will judge. What the Radicals proposed to do in 
Parliament can only be met in Parliament. We ought, however, to be on the alert, 
and I am therefore obliged to you for the information. From what I hear of the 
elections, I think we should defeat the Radicals in the next Parliament. The thing 
to be considered is, how to check the spirit of radicalism, which will gain a frightful 
ascendency if the Conservatives do not show that, whilst they are resolved to bury 
themselves under the institutions of the country, they are zealous to correct real 
abuses, and that they will, above all things, attend to the correction of the vices 
and improving the condition of the poor. 

‘In haste, faithfully yours, 
‘ Wynrorp. 

‘ The first part of your letter is not arrived, which prevents me from understand- 
ing the whole of the latter part. 

* Chiselhurst, November 6, 1832. 


* Colonel Fairman, Birmingham, § Wyntord,’ 
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No, XXV. 
‘Chiselhurst, 29th November, 1932, 


¢ Dear Sir,—I received your letter this morning, with the division* enclosed. 
Some one has sent me this a week ago, and | have read it with great pleasure. I 
have some friends coming to me the early part of next week; as soon as they leave 
me [ shall go to Bath for a month, if Parliament will permit me. I am sorry to 
hear of your account of Birmingham. I had hoped that there would have been 
considerable reaction. Iam ready to do my duty whenever Parliament shall meet. 
Mr. Horsley Palmer’s retiring from Birmingham greatly surprises me. I understood 
at the Carlton Club that his retarn was certain. Had a requisition been sent to my 
son when it was sent to Mr. Palmer, he would have stood if there had been a fair 
chance of success; and he had, I believe, nerves to abide the pelting of any storm. 
But I think it is now too late, and I have no opportunity of conferring with him, 
as he is not with me. If I do, I think at this late hour I should advise him to re- 
serve his money for another opportunity, when he can meet his adversary on more 
equal terms. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
§ Wynrorp. 

£ You speak of coming in on a petition. Any person who comes before a Com- 
mittee of the House, as a party on an election contest under the Bill, will be ruined, 
be the case what it may. 

* To Colonel Fairman, Birmingham.’ 


No. XXVI. 
€ Chiselhurst, December 2, 1832. 
* Dear Sir,—Your letter only reached me this morning, which is the last of the 


5 
three days, and the post leaves us to-night. I have received letters of this sort, and 
never took any notice of them; your letter has something about it which induces 
me to think that it does not come from one who meditates mischief. Men bite 
before they bark. I would recommend you to be on your guard: and as brethren 
days are over, if there is nothing that requires your remaining at Birmingham, I 
would leave it. I would not recommend any application to a magistrate, or any 
advertisement of reward, nor any letter to the Secretary of State; neither of these 
ways can do any good. If it is the letter of-a person who means mischief, you will 
not find him out; if it is only an attempt to frighten you, an advertisement or 
application to a magistrate will flatter the writer that he has succeeded. There may 
be expressions to frighten, but I cannot think they have as yet gone the length of 
forming combinations to execute their horrible purposes. 
‘ Faithfully yours, 

‘Ww 


* Lord Kenyon is much better. I have had a letter from him. 
* Colonel Fairman, Birmingham. 
* Wynford.’ 





No. XXVII. 
*Peel-hall, 28th December, 1832. 

* My pear Coroner. ann Brorner,—I am here again with my venerable aunt, 
eighty-nine years of age, on a Christmas visit, but return to Gredington next Thurs- 
day. Anxiously do 1 wish that the Cock of the North may think it right to come 
to Glasgow. The warm feeling of Lord John Campbell, who was a little my junior 
at Christ Church, Oxford, is very gratifying, and promises (please God we may be 
blessed with better times) much good in the North hereafter. His old relation, john 
Campbell, accountant-general, was always proud of him as a Campbell, and I 
heartily wish he may live and in due time enjoy the family honours. I will send 
our grand treasurer your circular. His royal highness promises being in England 
a fortnight before Parliament re-assembles, and I hope will come well. To him, 
privately, you had better address yourself about your military proposition, which, to me, 











° a word ‘division’ it is doubtful if used, the manuscript being a wretched 
scrawl, 
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appears very judicious. I wish such as his royal highness would, without neglecting 
the prime consideration, namely, the fitness of anything proposed, attend in addi- 
tion to that to what is popular. Our enemies attend to that alone, which is base; 
we seem to disregard it too much, which is foolish, 
* Ever yours, faithfully, 
‘ Kenyon.’ 





No. XXVIII. 
* Gredington, January 7, 1833. 

* My pear Sir,—The enclosed from J. Clarke I forward to you, as it is fit you 
should see his statement. Jt was the fourth application for money 1 received on 
the day on which it arrived, and reminded me of Terence, Jn se res redit Phormio; 
for such applications go little elsewhere. I hope to be in town the very beginning 
of next month at latest, and hope to hear a good report of your visitations. The 
good cause is worth all the help that man can give it, but our only trust must be in 
God. In the last two years and a half I shall have spent, I suspect, in its behalf, 
nearer £20,000 than £10,000. If you are with an honoured brother the Duke of 
Gordon, please to tender my best respects to him and the Duchess. 

* Ever your sincere friend, 
* Kenyon. 

‘ Ellesmere, January 7, 1833. 

‘To Colonel Fairman, the Duke of Gordon’s, N. B. 

‘Kenyon.’ (Free.) 


No. XXIX. 
‘ Portman-square, 8th February, 1833. 

‘ My pear Sir,—I called at 3, Cannon-row, yesterday, having attended his 
royal highness, our grand master, to the House of Lords, to sign Lord Aberdeen’s 
proxy, and gave Clarke a frank to write to you, to say that his royal highness and 
I agreed that we were bound by our rules to have a meeting there on the 15th, and 
to notify to you, therefore, the necessity for your immediate return. You can easily 
return to the north, and continue your initiation ; but we must not run the risk of 
disappointing our brethren if they come up to attend our meeting. 

* Ever yours, most faithfully, 
§ Kenyon. 

§ To Lieutenant-Colonel Fairman.’ 





No. XXX. 
(Copy.) 
* Doncaster, Tuesday, Feb. 12, 1833. 
€ My pear Lorp, 

+ . « « «+ Lord Wynford, the soundness of whose judgment few persons 
would be so hardy as to call in question, was kind enough to write me word he had 
read with much pleasure the report of my proceedings at Birmingham, I believe I 
mentioned that 1 had consulted his lordship on the propriety of my continuing to intro- 
duce the Duke’s name in the prominent shape I had previously done, and with the policy 
of which he seemed to agree. There is one strong point which induces me to cherish 
a hope that I have worked a change in the sentiments of the press, which is that 
the foulest part of it, I fancy, has not attacked me, nor attempted to gainsay my 
comments in refutation of the calumnies so lavishly put forth against our illustrious 
grand master. If he would but make a tour into these parts, for which I have pre- 
pared the way, he would be idolized. ; 

«I am, with sincere respect, my dear lord, ever most devotedly your lordship’s, 

*W. Bienneruassetr Famman, 
‘To Lord Kenyon.’ 
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No. XXXI. 
(Copy.) 


* Reindeer, Doncaster, Tuesday. 

‘My pear Lorn,—As I once mentioned to Lord Wynford, I really write such a 
number of letters, that I scarcely know to whom or where. 1 think, however, that 
I not only addressed one or two to your lordship from Leeds as well as from this 
place (before I received yours grow) but that I also sent you some documents 
ina parcel to Gredington, which I hope have been forwarded to you in London, as 
it-might be very desirable to lay them before the grand lodge. The keeping a 
memorandum is wholly out of the question, from the constant state of turmoil and 
interruption I have endured, though I am frequently not in bed till two in the 
morning, labouring to get my business under, which in spite of all my industry still 
gains upon me. In the midst of my bustle yesterday, in consequence of my recall, 
and which by the way I consider to be highly complimental, a party of gentlemen 
came over to me from Barnsley, to aid my endeavours for the establishment of a 
new lodge in this town, of the first respectability, for which I hope the way is paved. 
It was impossible that I could do otherwise than invite my new brothers, by whom 
I had been treated mos princely, to take their dinner with me. About a week ago 
I opened for them their warrant, and by way of beginning I initiated 10 members, 
and, could I have stayed another day, might as many more, who have since joined 
it; but the subsequent fees cannot be claimed by the grand lodge. These brethren 
are all men of fortune, of high spirit, to whom money is no object. In proof of this, 
Mr. Jadison, the master, who dined with me yesterday, said that a subscription of 
£50 each had already been talked of, to get up an entertainment for our illustrious 
srand master, if they might be permitted to look forward to so distinguished an 

onour as a visit from him in the autumn of the year. All the ladies are with us, 

and “the b/ve belles of Yorkshire” are noble dames. So seneible were they of the 
injuries that have been heaped on our much-injured prince, that at a dinner party at 
Mr. Jadison's, when his royal highness’s health was proposed (and in every party which 
I have attended it has been drank with enthusiasm), they actually shed tears. By 
excess of toil my own nerves are so unstrung too, that in making to your lordship 
this report, J am playing the woman; though I am proof against persecution, I am 
not against kindness. While the one kindles my indignation, the other at once 
subdues me. 1 find, however, I must not pursue such a subject at this moment. 
The enclosure yoes to the corroboration of what might probably have been effected 
could I have stayed longer in a place since the elections. 1 have many more letters 
of a similar kind, upon which I cannot lay my finger at present, but doubtless shall 
speedily be able to do so. I have notified to most, if not the whole of the districts 
in this county. in Lancaster, and in Cheshire, as well as in Derbyshire, the assem- 
bling of the grand lodge on Friday next. 1 have written to the Duke of Gordon, to 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, to intimate that in all probability I should be directed to 
renew my circuit of the country so soon as the circular should be published. My 
inefficiency at the ensuing meeting will be excused, I hope, asI really stand in need 
of rest, and cannot promise to be more than a mere cipher. Towards its termination 
I will rally all my spirits, to give some account of my mission, but the very thought 
now unmans me, 

‘The new lodge at Barnsley is named “The Royal Cumberland Lodge.” In 
great haste, 

‘ My dear lord, ever most devotedly your lordship’s, 
‘ W. Buenneruassett Farruan. 
* To Lord Kenyoa.’ 





No. XXXII. 
; * Portman-square, May 2, 1833. 
‘My pear Sir,—I will try to keep all right to-morrow at the meeting of the grand 
committee. I truly grieve you are so poorly, and beg you to take care of yourself. 
I will see if anything can be done to-morrow on the subject of fees; let, though 
character ought doubtless to Le our first olject, numbers attached to the cause must 
be a necessary ingredient as to strength. I don’t know whereabouts Hercules’- 
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buildings are, or some fine morning I might try to beat up your quarters. When 
we consider who our grand master is, we ought to feel— 
“ Nil desperandum, 
* Tencro duce et auspice Teucro.”’ 
‘ Ever your faithful friend, 
§ To Colonel Fairman,” * Kenyon.’ 





No. XXXIII. 
* Portman-square, May 25, 1833. 

‘ My pear Sir,—I return the gallant Duke’s warm-hearted letter. Would to God 
we had hundreds of such men! The wretch in The Satirist would be best corrected, 
if it might be, by an opposite paper ruining his scandalous one. He well deserves, 
however, the severest punishment, and ought to be prosecuted in all cases where con- 
viction seems absolutely certain. The difficulty of obtaining honest juries, to which 
Peel’s Bill has subjected us, is very fearful. 

‘ Ever your faithful friend, 
* To Colonel Fairman.’ (Signed)  ‘ Kenyon.’ 





No, XXXIV. 
* Portman-square, May 30, 1833. 


‘ My pear Sir,—With respect to the composition of the grand committee, the 
pleasure of his royal highness the grand master is the only rule by which its 
formation can properly be regulated. Its being so framed as to produce harmony in 
the institution will no doubt be the principle by which his royal highness will be 
guided ; and I am confident that feeling, as he must do, the essential importance 
(especially with reference to your undertaking a new tour to consummate the zeal 
and harmony of which you have laid the foundation in North Britain and the 
northern and trading districts of England) that you and the grand committee 
should be in entire harmony and mutual confidence ; that, therefore, neither brother 
South nor brother Morris should continue a member of it. The will of the grand 
master is conclusive ; and no names ought to be submitted to his royal highness in 
grand lodge but such as will be satisfactory tohim. The suggestion at the meeting 
of the grand lodge is not for the purpose of election otherwise than in accordance 
with the pleasure of the head of the institution, whose authority is justly declared 
to be supreme. You may communicate this to the grand committee, for we must 
not let our high and zealous friends who meet at the zrand lodge be disgusted any 
more by discussions at those meetings. Should any such be apprehended, his royal 
highness should be informed that he may, previous to the anniversary of June, 
interdict the attendance of any brethren who would so forget themselves, 

‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful brother and friend, 
¢ To Colonel Fairman, &c. &c.’ - * Kenyon,’ 


No. XXXV. 
‘ June |. 
‘My pear Sir,—Lord Wynford has fixed Monday, at half-past twelve, at the 
House of Lords, to be initiated an Orangeman. He has a private room of his 
own there as deputy Speaker. . . ° . ° ; ‘ 
‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours truly, 
* Kenyon,’ 


No. XXXVI. 
§ Portman-square, June 13, 1833. 


* My pear Sir,—I am grieved that our valued brother Cumberiand should suppose 
for one moment he conld have given me the slightest offence. It may happen some- 
times to me, as applied by Shakspeare to Brutus :— 

* Poor Brutus with himself at war, 
Forgets to show his love to other men ;” 
but I never can forget to feel it for-so zealous a friend to every cause most dear to 
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me, as our brother Cumberland has always proved himself to be. The statement 
you made to me before, and respecting which I have now before me particulars from 
Portsmouth, are out of my sphere, and should be referred, ¢oties quoties, to his royal 
highness, as mi/ilary matters uf great delicacy. At the same time, private intima- 
tions, 1 submit, should be made to the military correspondents, letting them know 
how highly we esteem them as brethren. 1 hope the circular will soon be out. 
* Your faithful friend and brother, 
* To Colonel Fairman.’ ‘ Kenyon,’ 





No. XXXVII. 
‘ Portman-square, June 28, 1833. 

* Dear Sir,—I will lay your letter, proposing various important suggestions, 
before his royal highness our illustrious grand master, There is weight in every 
one of the suggestions ; aud the zeal shown by brother Cragie is very refreshing in 
these days of mawkish apathy. I had the delight of expressing to our royal grand 
master, on the evening of the day of the honest verdict of the twelve loyal jurymen, 
my gratification at the tardy justice which had been done him, I have replied to 
the enclosed in such manner as to enable our brethren to show my letter to any ma- 
gistrate with whom they may think my sentiments and feelings can have any 
influence. 

. * Ever your faithful friend and brother, 

* To Colonel Fairman,’ * Kenyon,’ 





No, XXXVIII. 
* Portman-square, July 2, 1833. 

‘ My pear Srr,—I wrote yesterday to Mr. Plunkett concerning your tour and 
other matters. If H.R. H. pleases to start you, I see no need for any delay. The 
statement of these accounts might be issued after you have agreed on the facts to be 
stated by Eedes or any other steady brother you please to authorize to do so. You 
must, however, arrange your course genera//y with H. R. H., and let him or me know 
from time to time where for a certain indefinite* you may be sure to be found. 
H. R. H. I think judges well in thinking it undesirable to have any meeting, now 
that the Irish Church Spoliation Bill hangs over our heads. If we go on quietly in 
and out of Parliament till that comes forward, I am confident we shall, by God’s 
mercy, throw it out on the second reading. Excuse more; but early any morning 
if you like to call I shall be glad to see you, but I am very early. 

‘ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
* Kenyon. 

§ Colonel Fairman, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth.’ 


No. XXXIX. 
* Portman-square, July 3, 1833. 

* My pear Sir,—There is so much relating to myself in the enclosed, that I can- 
not presume to give any opinion as to its publication. H.R. H.,the G.M., I 
dare say will consult with Lord Wynford on the subject, on account of the legal 
sentiments expressed by him, and you will act according to H. R. H.’s orders, and 
whether in giving he is pleased that the publication should be considered official or 
volunteer on your part, 

‘ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
(Signed) * Kenyon. 

‘ Col, Fairman, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth,’ 


No. XL. 
* Portman-square, Jnly 10, 1833. 
* My pear Sir,—I send you some anti-Roman Catholic books, which you may 
distribute among the following Peers :—Manvers, Stradbroke, Liverpool, Harrowby, 


* Sic in MS. 
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Northampton, Carnarvon, the Bishops of Llandaff, Lincoln (Warren’s-hotel). &c. 
&c. I can say nothing as to Mr. Staveley’s publication, but if done it should be 
forthwith, and I would take a few copies. You know much better how to managé 
our brethren than I do, and they must be kept together as well as they can be. If 
you hear anything further from the Military Districts, let his royal highness know 
alk particulars fit to be communicated. The times I really trust are improving 
quietly and gradually. Let us act firmly and maintain all that is sacred, and _pro- 
voke no one more than can be avoided. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
: ; * Kenyon.’ 


No. XLI. 
‘ Eastwell-park, August 13, 1833. 

‘ My pear Sir,—Be s0 good as to send the Earl of Winchilsea, in a day or two 
(but not overweight, as yours of this morning is to me), the circular of June 4th, 
and any other circular which will contain good names and matter in it. You can 
say you did it by my desire, and in hopes that he, as one of the stanchest of Pro- 
testants, would join us. I am glad to hear that several persons of judgment think 
we might have a Government with which the House of Commons would act. If 
so, itis a sad pity the Hero of Waterloo and others would not act so as to have 
obtained such a Ministry during the existing session. When Parliament is pro- 
rogued, i# is well known nothing can be done, unless some death of importance occurs. 
I hope to be in town on Thursday morning, for two nights. 

‘ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
* Kenyon.’ 





No. XLII. 


‘ Dear Coroner,—I returned here yesterday, and found your letter. I fear, by 
this time, that you are started on your tour. To whom am I to pay my debt to the 
Orange Lodge in your absence? Wishing you a pleasant and prosperous journey, 

* Faithfully yours, 
* Wynrorp, 

* Tuesday, August 29. 

* Chiselhurst, August 30, 1833. 

* Colonel Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

§ Wynford.’ 


No. XLIII. 


¢ My pear Srr,—On the other side is a check for the eighteen guineas that I owe 
the Orange Lodge. -I am sorry to hear of your illness. I am waiting for a letter 
from Dovor (which I hope my servant, who delivers you this, may bring me,) to set 
off to London, and from thence to Dovor, where my daughter has been expecting me 
for this week past. On my return, should you be near London, I shall be happy to 
see you. 

‘ Faithfully yours, 
‘ Wynrorp. 
* Colonel Fairman, Cannon-row, Westminster.’ 


No. XLIV. 

§ Gredington, September 10. 

‘ My pear Sie anp Brorner,—It certainly is desirable that our enemies should 
be informed, through such sources of information as they will read, in what respects 
the Orange institution has been injuriously misrepresented. Great care, however, 
must be taken as to statement of facts, that we may not be accused of inaccuracy. 
I think his royal highness the grand master did not take any oath on admission, 
for, I think, every oath was discontinued previous to the admission of his royal 
highness. It was otherwise with myself and our late illustrious grand master, 
What is the present rule, however, is the only question worth considering, and now 
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we decidedly take no oath.* I expect my good friend Lord Wynford here on the 
15th, to stay a few weeks, I hope. We have sad wet weather, and yet have much 
barley out. One of our most saleable productions, cheese, is advancing, which will 
be some relief, I hope, to our distressed farmers. 
‘ Ever your faithful friend, 
* Kenyon. 
* Colonel Fairman,’ &c, &c. 





No. XLV. 

‘Lord Roden presents his compliments to Colonel Fairman, and has received his 
obliging letter ; in reply to which, Lord R, would say that he does not think this by 
any means a favourable time for visiting the Orange brethren of Ireland. ‘There is 
just now such strong feeling amongst them, and, Lord Roden is sorry to say, so 
much difference of opinion as to the processions, that he thinks it would be better 
to let that subside before the deputation of our English brethren went round. Lord 
Roden hopes that the Conservative meeting about to be held in Glasgow may 
strengthen our cause, 


* Tollymere-park, September 24, 1833, 





No. XLVI. 
‘ Eglinton-castle, October 4, 1833. 

‘ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. It would 
give me great pleasure to attend any great Conservative meeting in Scotland, if the 
stewards or secretary honoured me with an invitation, and that I could accomplish 
being at Glasgow on the day of the meeting. At present, I am going on the 8th 
to Dalkeith, and on the 16th or 17th to Scone, after which I am not certain of my 
movements, or whether I shall not be obliged to return to Durham. 

‘ I remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
* Vane LonDoNDERRY. 

* Colonel Fairman, his Grace the Duke of Gordon’s, 

* Gordon Castle.’ 


No. XLVII. 
‘ Gredington, Ellesmere, Oct. 20, 1833. 


¢ My pear Sir,—I will forward our zealous friend Craigie’s letter to Eedes, to 
whom I wrote the other day, expressing my readiness forthwith to suspend, and if 
necessary to expel, some disorderly men in or near Bolton, who have shown some- 
thing like a radical spirit. Watkins went among them gallantly, and we shall set 
them to rights, I trust. Sawney takes some time to be well roused, but when he imbibes 
the heat of Orangeism he will not lose again. 1 am every way grieved that our gallant 
northern duke is not in health to attend the Orange conservative meeting. Jt is a 
great pity, too, that the amiable Duke of Buccleugh does not see the immense importance 
of his sanctioning such a cause as the Orange cause, identified as it is with the high 
conservative principles. His grace does not yet see the difference between what 
may be, per haps, expedient in respect to political leaders and placemen, as to tem- 
porizing, and what is the high station, as to abiding by principles and promoting 
them, which becomes men of rank and influence; nor how much more such a 
course would benefit the cause of party as well as that of truth, by principles. In 
Pitt’s time, and in the duke’s grandfather’s, much was done by high principles and 
zeal, which would not in many cases have emanated from Pitt himself. Their 
graces of Gordon and Buccleugh are the two men of Scotland to whom alone Orange- 
men and Conservatives look up with hope. The young Marquis Douglas will, I 
hope, from his high connexion with the high-minded Duke of Newcastle, train on 
well in time. My dear son and his bride seem as happy here as I could wish, and 





* Tests, or declarations, as well as oaths, are equally prohibited in the statute 
which Lord Kenyon was desirous to evade —Eb, 
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possess the kindest wishes of all around them. My kindest remembrance to the 
gallant duke, and believe me 


‘ Your faithful friend and brother, 
‘Kenyon, 
§To Col, Fairman, Gordon Castle, Fochabers, N.B. 
‘(Free) Kenyon,’ 


No. XLVIII. 





‘ March 29, 1834. 
€ Lord Thomond’s compliments to Col. Fairman; he encloses him the subscription 
book and £20. 
‘ Lord Thomond begs to say that he pays an annual subscription to the Grand 
Orange Lodge in Dublin.’ 





No. XLIX. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I returned from London too late to write to you by last night’s post. 
I have lately had so many things on my hands that i forgot to tell you that 
H.R. H., Lord Kenyon, and myself, discussed the propriety of purchasing the newspaper 
you mention, and were of opinion that there (are) many reasons (why) we should 
not make such purchase. 

‘If we cannot get The Dispatch more favourably supported, it will be necessary 
that a Conservative paper should be published. But this must be undertaken, not 
by three persons, but by the Carlton Club. 

‘ I think it highly probable that something will soon be done by the Club. 

‘ In the mean time I must decline putting myself forward. I am just returning 
from Seven Oaks, and the letters are going to the post. 

«Lam, in great haste, faithfully yours, 
‘ Wxnrorb, 

‘ Chiselhurst, April 11, 1834. 

* Colonel B. Fairman, P. O., Birmingham. 

‘ Wynford? 





No. L. 
‘ Gordon Castle, July 27, 1834. 

‘ My pear Sir,—I return our most excellent friend’s letter ; it pleases me to find 
that he thinks I did my duty at Glasgow. The exertion was great, but the dinner 
did good to the true cause. Jam glad that the unprincipled ministers remain to do 
more mischief, as yet we are not ready for a change; in six months I think a Con- 
servative cabinet will be able to stand their ground against Whig and Radical 
united, for the tide is turning. May we live to see better times. I am getting 
ready for the hills. 

‘ Believe me yours, very sincerely, 
* To Colonel Fairman,’ * GorDon, 


No. LI. 
© Gordon Castle, Oct. 21, 1834. 
¢ My pear Sir,—Many thanks for your polite attention; the communication 
gives me real concern, and causes serious reflection. These sad events should open 
people’s eyes, and one in particular; but the Lord Chancellor is a very dangerous 
man, and at last the world will find him out. His tour in this part of the country 
has done us good. Sir George Murray’s dinner at Perth has brought good men 
together, and on the 29th I am to preside at a dinner in Aberdeen, given to Captain 
Gordon ; seven hundred are expected ; and every man must do his duty. 
‘ Winter has come upon us, and we feel it the more after the fine weather we 
enjoyed, I trust your health is good. 
* Ever, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 
* GORDON. 
* Addressed Fochabers, Oct. 1834, 
‘ Col. Fairman, Falkland Cottage, Lambeth, London, 
* Gordon,’ 
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No. LII. 


* Gredington, Sept. 3, 1834. 

* My pear Sir anp Broruer,—I have not received back from Encombe your 
letter suggesting an alteration in the rules. If you have to suggest anything 
special, or sepplementary, which would probably be better, as consequently tempo- 
rary instead of permanent, let me know again. I am now fixed here I hope, with 
little variation, till February next; and you will be glad to hear a good account of all 
most dear to me, and that my neighbours here seem very glad to see us returned. 

‘ Believe me yours truly, 
‘ Kenyon. 

* P.S.—I shall always direct Cannon-row; I always presume there is no altera- 
tion from my comndal copy, if you don’t point any out to me. 

‘To Colonel Fairman.’ 


No. LIII. 
‘ Gredington, September 13, 1834. 

€ My bear Sir anp Broruer,—I wish you would be so good as to send me the 
ipsissima verba which you wish to introduce to prevent disloyalty among our 
brethren ; but be so good as to send it under weight, as to-day’s letter has cost me 
3s. 8d. What you propose to insert I presume you mean to do as required at the 
present moment. Be so good, therefore, as to state also the grounds on which you 
consider it necessary. I think the castigation, if given, had better be given as an 
hypothesis, so as to let those apply it who feel it to be due to them. A reprimand 
to a whole body constituted like our O. I. would do any thing but good; cer- 
tainly if the whole body were rotten, it had better be dissolved and renewed; but 
that could only, perhaps, be after communication with the sound heads or sound 
members of the different lodges. J am very sorry to hear of your taking up money 
JSrom the money-lenders. 1 think our lodges should be called upon, on pain ef 
suspension, to pay up all that is due on the o/d rules forthwith, and be urged to 

ay as required by the revised rules of the O.I. Before very long I shall probably 
in Lancashire, and will endeavour to see Major Watkins. I expect my excellent 
zealous friend Lord Wynford here in two or three days. 

‘ Ever your faithful friend and brother, 
‘Kenyon, 

* Addressed, Ellesmere, September 14, 1834. 

* To Col. Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 

* Free—Kenyon.’ 


No. LIV. 
* Peel-hall, September 19, 1834. 
‘ My pear Sir anv Broruer,—In this, by another cover, I return your papers. 
I have paid my best attention to all your suggestions, as I did before to those here- 
tofore proposed to be admitted. Let enough be printed for present distribution, 
and on economical principle as to the No., which you understand, and I don’t; and 
pray let it, after the lapse of above three months, -be finished. I have been too 
busy to see Major Watkins, and return on Tuesday to Gredington. 
* Ever yours faithfully, 
* Kenyon. 
About Circulars——Bolton, September 20, 1834. 
‘To Col. Fairman, 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 
* Free—Kenyon.’ 


No. LV. 
* Portman-square, April 27, 
‘ Dear Sir,—I heartily wish I could hope to be of any use in applying at Chelsea 
in behalf of the writer of the enclosed. I think we had better communicate it to his 
royal highness, as he is the only person, except yourself, who can judiciously inter- 
fere in military matters connected with the Orange institutions. I hope your attack 
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is going off, and that we shall have a thoroughly amicable meeting next Friday. 
Brother Mair seems very frank and well meaning. If you could get Mr. Knipe, 
who is a favourite, I think, with his royal highness, to attend, it would be well. 

* Ever, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


* Kenyon.’ 


No. LVI. 


(Copy-) 
‘ 23, King-street, Westminster, Tuesday Evening. 

‘ My pear Sir,—By returning the Palladiums, with a small packet of letters from 
kings and princes I left for your perusal, you will oblige me very much. As circum- 
stances will at length compel me to seek a compensation from royalty, for my 
services and surrenders in their service, should not an appeal to their justice, made 
confidentially and respectfully, in the first instance, be productive of the desired end, 
I shall enforce my claims through the medium of the press, both in pamphlets and 
papers, when a dread of exposure may prompt them to do that which ought to have 
emanated from a sense of gratitude. 

* Most faithfully yours, my dear Sir, 
‘Wo. Bienneruassett FarrmMan. 

*P.S.—Mr. Aburrow will do me the favour to take charge of the above, when it 
shall suit your own convenience to hand them over to that gentleman. 


*To D Cc » Esq.” 











Art. IX. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


A DIALOGUE. 


X. Srr, I am no theorist. 

Y. Will you then give me leave to ask what you are ? 

X. I follow experience. : 

Y. You will probably accuse me of only starting a foolish para- 
dox, if I affirm that experience and theory are the same ; and that, 
of course, in saying that you follow experience and not theory, 
you declare your ignorance of both. 

X. What, sir, theory and experience the same! Are they not 
direct contraries—the one opposed to the other ? 

Y. In my opinion they are not ; and I am willing, if you think 
it worth your while, to enter upon the inquiry with you; and to 
seek for the means of determining whether your opinion or mine 
be correct. 

X. There can be no means of showing me that experience is 
the same with theory. Why, sir, is not theory speculation, and 
is not experience practice? Are not practice and speculation 
opposed to one another ? 

Y. I admit that the terms are often opposed to one another. 
Many a man speaks of the one as good, the other as evil; but 
in the minds even of those men there is no opposition in the ideas. 
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What they praise under the name of experience, is theory; what 
they blame under the name of theory, is practice. 

x This is potently affirmed; you are. on a way to reach the 
summit of paradox in time. 

Y. I expected your accusations. But accusations, if they are 
not just, need only to be examined. I am, therefore, anxious to 
commence with you the examination of yours. 

X. Well, sir, will you begin? 

Y. Willingly, if you prefer that I should. You think there is 
a great difference between theory and experience. If I ask you 
to state the difference, do not accuse me of seeking in inanity ‘the 
reputation of subtlety. I wish to narrow, as far as possible, the 
field of our investigation, and imagine that this single question in- 
volves the whole. I deny there is any difference ; you say there 
is ; it is for you to show what it is. 

X. It seems no difficult matter to state the difference between 
theory and experience. In following experience we follow facts ; 
in following theory we follow fancy. 

Y. The ‘difference you adduce is the difference between follow- 
ing facts and following fancy. What we have to do, then, is to 
compare the following “of facts with the following of fancy. But 
in order to do so we must compare the ideas, and not merely the 
terms. We must, therefore, begin by stating the ideas. 

X. We must do so. 

Y. Will you then state what appear to you to be the ideas re- 
spectively designated by those two expressions, or will it be more 
agreeable to you that I should state them ? 

°X. As you propose to make the comparison, it seems conve- 
nient that you should place in your own light the things to be 
— , 

- To this I have no objection, provided I carry you along 
with me; otherwise you are sensible that my comparison would 
not answer our common end, that of a mutual discussion. 

X. Certainly not. 

Y. I can only know that I carry you along with me, if. you 
allow me, setting aside thus far the laws of modern politeness, to 
put my statements in the form of questions, you signifying in reply 
your assent or dissent. 

X. I see that the form of question and answer will give facilities 
to our disquisition, and that the substance of politeness may be 
preserved though we dispense with some of its formalities. 

Y. The first thing I have then to do is to set forth the ideas in- 
volved in the phrase ‘ followi ing examples.’ 

An example is a past fact; it is an event of yesterday, or - the 
last week, or year, or more distant period. But it is not every 
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event which is an example. A man died last week, a bird flew in 
the air: these are events, but not examples, meaning by example 
an act to be repeated. An act to be repeated, or an example to 
be followed, is an act followed by certain consequences. These 
consequences also must be agreeable consequences. Does this 
accord with your idea of anexample? Shall we call it a past act 
followed by agreeable consequences ? 

X. This seems to be the proper account of it. 

Y. But a past act is a thing done, and cannot be revived. 
There may be a series of acts one : after another, but for an act to be 
after it has been is an evident impossibility. Your act of to-day 
is not your act of yesterday, nor is your act of any cne moment 
that of the preceding moment. When an act is finished it is gone, 
and gone for ever. ‘What then is it that you mean by following a 
past act? 

X. Doing one that is like it. 

Y. Expecting, I presume, a similar result. Because a man 
who has thrown corn on the ground has reaped a greater quantity 
than that which he sowed, we too throw corn on the ground ex- 
pecting a similar advantage. : 

X. Expectation of a similar result is doubtless included in the 
idea of following an example. 

Y. An example, then, is a sequence; it includes at least an 
antecedent and a consequent. 

X. It does so. 

Y. This is one point of importance, and we may consider it settled; 
but here we have to remove a difficulty. A solitary fact yields 
no guidance. It is an admitted principle that from an individual 
instance no conclusion can be drawn. A man may have fallen 
from a high tower and have received little injury ; he who should 
follow this as an example would probably pay dear for being so 
practical a man. 

X. I think, sir, you may here be accused of some misrepresen 
tation. In defining a practical man, two sets of cases are to be 
distinguished ; the cases which may be regarded as constant, and 
the cases which are accidental. Practice does not follow the latter, 
but the former. 

Y. Yousay well, sir, and have gone a great way towards proving 
my proposition, that what is called practice is in reality theory. 

X. How you are to make good that affirmation it is for you to 
discover. 

Y. It is so; then observe. Did you not say that practice was 
following cases of: constancy ? 

Yes, 
Y. What is it then we understand by cases of constancy? Is it 
Vou. III. & XXV. No. I. Q 
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not cases in which like antecedents have been followed by like 
consequents many times ? 

X. It is. 

Y. But to follow these cases we must know them: to follow 
them without error we must know them accurately, and distinguish 
them in every instance from cases merely accidental. It is very 
evident that all good practice must depend upon this knowledge, 
and whatever contributes most to render this knowledge perfect 
and unerring, contributes most to the perfection of practice. 

X. No one will dispute that proposition. 

Y. We acquire our knowledge of a case of constancy by having 
observed the event—an antecedent followed by a consequent in a 
variety of instances—first one, then another, then another, and so 
on. Having observed these instances we remember them ; so far 
our knowledge consists of the remembrance of our observations. 
But this knowledge is only of the past; all practice regards the 
future. You will to do a certain thing not yet done, and you will 
to do it for the sake of acertain consequence. How is it that your 
knowledge of the past becomes a guide of the future ? 

X. Nothing is easier than the reply to that question. As 
things have happened in the. past, so do they in the future. This 
we have always observed, and this we expect. 

Y. That you expect, it is true; but how do you expect it ? 
Why should things be in the future as they have been in the 
past ? 

X. The reason is because they have been always observed to 
be so. 

Y. A like antecedent has been followed by a like consequent, 
not once, but many times. The remembrance of this is the first 
step of the proceeding which you call practice; the second is the 
act, performed by you under expectation of the usual consequence : 
the expectation, you say, grounded upon the remembrance. But 
the grounding of an expectation upon a remembrance is a meta- 
phorical expression, and ought to be translated into simple lan- 
guage. Will you have the goodness to do so? 

X. It may be done, I imagine, thus :—the antecedent A has 
been constantly followed by the consequent B; therefore the an- 
tecedent A will be constantly followed by the antecedent B. 

Y. That is to say, you frame from your past experience a 
general theorem: having observed that A has been followed by 
B, you say, indefinitely, A is followed by B; and on this theorem 
you ground your practice. According to you, therefore, to draw 
up a theorem from observation of the past, and to act upon it, is 
practice ? 


X. It is. 
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Y. But is it not also theory ? 

X. How do you make it appear to be theory ? 

Y. Because theory consists in drawing up a theorem for the 
guidance of the future from the observation of the past. 

X. That I should not call theory at all. 

Y. Do you know any theory that is any thing else? 

A. Certainly I do—many ; for example, the vortices of Des- 
cartes. 

Y. As you began this discussion by expressing a preference of 
experience to theory as a guide of practice, 1 concluded that we 
had in view only that class of theories which have a reference to 
future practice; not those attempts sometimes called theories, to 
account for certain phenomena, that is, bring them under some 
law which is already ascertained. ‘The nature of this last class 
of theories I have no objection to discuss, as the consideration 
will confirm rather than invalidate the proposition I maintain, 
But as they are things which, though often confounded under one 
name, are very different in their nature, | should wish, with your 
leave, to confine our attention in the first instance to theories 
forming the groundwork of practice; such as the mercantile 
theory in political economy, the Brownonean theory in medicine. 
Do you know any theories of that kind which are not essentially 
theorems drawn up from the observation of the past for the guid- 
ance of the future ? 

X. Yes, I think I can mention various theories, the mere off- 
spring of fancy as I called it at the beginning; the fancy, for ex- 
ample, of the alchemists about finding gold. 

Y. It is not a very apposite example, as it may be alleged to 
partake more of bad practice than bad theory; unless you will 
call the gamester a theorist, and tell us that he commits his folly 
by quitting practice and pursuing theory. 

.. This is a forced similarity, and neither proves that the 
gamester is a theorist, nor disproves that the alchemist is one. 

Y. A short examination will show us whether the similarity is 
imaginary or not. The alchemist has observed very strange and 
unexpected results from chemical compositions and decomposi- 
tions. He says to himself, why may not gold be among these re- 
sults? He sees no reason why, nor can any man see a reason 
why. So far he theorizes, and so far only; and so far he pro- 
ceeds correctly. He next advances to practice, and there he errs. 
The gamester has also observed very strange turns of fortune at 
the gaming table in favour of various individuals as well as him- 
self. On each renewed occasion he says to himself, why should 
there not be a turn of fortune highly favourable to me on this 
occasion? No man can deny that there may be. Thus far he 
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also theorizes, and theorizes correctly. He proceeds, however, 
immediately to a practice which is wrong. Is there not now 
something of a similarity ? 

X. There is the appearance at least of a similarity; but there 
seems to be also anessential difference. Because certain remark- 
able things have resulted from certain known chemical operations, 
to suppose that gold will result from certain uaknown chemical 
operations is a very different thing from expecting that dice will 
turn up in a way in which they have turned up before. 

Y. All comparisons hold only in certain respects. A dog 
taking arsenic and a man taking arsenic are very different things ; 
with respect to the arsenic and its effects the cases are similar. 
So in the cases of the gamester and the alchemist, the similarity 
to the purpose in hand is complete. In the case of the alchemist 
there is a chance of his making gold, but there are many chances 
against him; in the case of the gamester there is a chance of 
his having good luck, but there are many chances against it. 
Each of them chooses to act upon the one chance and disregard 
the many. This is not theory: all theory shows that the many 
chances are better than the few. The instances you have pro- 
duced are not, therefore, instances of theories drawn up from 
fancy. It still remains to be known if you can produce others 
which are. 

X. Though it may not be possible to produce a theory which 
has not some reference to facts, which is not in some degree 
founded on the observation of the past, (for any theory laid down 
for the guidance of the future, which is not in some degree founded 
on the past, would be a mere exhibition of insanity,) yet I think 
any theory drawn from a very insufficient observation of the past, 
any theory inconsistent with facts and an erroneous guide for the 
— may be justly enough denominated the creature of the 

ancy. 

Y If we give up the existence of theories which are not founded 
on the observation of the past, and allow that all theories are 
founded on it, we have then but two classes of theories—those 
which are accurately founded on an observation of the past, and 
those which are not accurately founded on it. The former, I 
> you would not call fancies, but only the latter. 

. Only the latter. 

Y. I have no objection to your calling them by any name you 
please, provided only you do not confound them with the other; 
and having advaneed thus far it is time to see what conclusions 
we are prepared to draw. 

X. I shall be happy to hear what they are. 
Y. We have seen that all practice, all at least which deserves 
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the name of rational, is founded upon an observation of the past, 
have we not ? 

X. We have so. 

Y. We have also agreed that all theories are founded, thoug 
some correctly, some incorrectly, upon an observation of the past . 
ena and practice therefore are both founded on the sam 
thing. 

X. They are so; but few theories are correctly founded. 

Y. Is there not such a thing as erroneous practice ? 

X. There is, but not so common as erroneous theory. 

Y. Is not erroneous practice that which is not correctly founded 
upon the observation of the past ? 

X. I tis. 

Y. Is not erroneous theory that which is not correctly founded 
upon the observation of the past ? 

X. It is. 

Y. Error of practice and error of theory then are both owing to 
the same thing ? 

X. It seems so. : 

Y. We have said that all practice, which is the producing an- 
tecedents for the sake of consequents, is acting according to the 
remembrance of constancy in many instances? 

X. We have. 

¥. The remembrance of the constancy of sequence in many 
instances, when put into language, is a theorem. Thus, corn 
thrown into the ground produces corn, and the quantity produced 
is greater than the quantity producing. This is the remembrance 
of a constant sequence, and it is a theorem. The practice of 
sowing corn, is founded upon this remembrance ; it is, therefore, 
founded upon the theorem. Is it not so? 

X. It is. 

Y. But what is the difference between a theorem and a theory ? 

X. They seem indeed to be pretty closely connected. 

Y. The theory is merely a name of the thought or idea, and 
theorem is the name of the proposition which gives it expression. 

X. It seems so. ' 

Y. In following a theorem, therefore, or the remembrance of a 
constant sequence, we are following a theory ; and as all practice 
follows this remembrance, all practice is founded upon theory, 
and there is no practice without theory ? 

X. I cannot deny that it is so. 

Y. But if there is no practice without theory, it is altogether 
absurd to set practice in opposition to theory ; and those people 
who condemn others by saying you follow theory, and extol them- 
selves by saying we follow practice, only show the wretched state 
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of their own minds; they know not what practice is. When a 
man says that he follows practice, he says by the same words that 
he follows theory. All men, therefore, in every rational action of 
their lives are fullowers of theory ; and they may be divided, may 
they not, into the two following classes—those who follow good 
and those who follow bad theory; the first sort acting always 
right, the second always wrong ? 

X. The conclusion is legitimately drawn. 

Y. The inquiry then of principal importance is what are the 
properties of a good theory and a bad ? 

X. Certainly. 

Y. We have already made some progress in that inquiry. We 
have seen that in the formation of all theories the object is to 
ascertain a case of constant sequence; when that is correctiy 
ascertained and correctly expressed in words, the expression may 
be said to be a correct theory. Any set of words, on the other 
hand, which professes to set forth a case of constant sequence, 
but sets forth as constant a case that is not constant, or sets forth 
one that is, incorrectily—such set of words may be termed a wrong 
theory. May we not assume these, as just descriptions of good 
theories and bad theories in kind ? 

X. I think we may. 

Y. But good theory as a kind is a very lumping expression, 
and combines species which he who would arrive at clearness of 
ideas on this important subject must not neglect to distinguish. 

Of two theories, each the expression of one constant sequence, 
the sequence expressed by the one may be a sequence on the 
due or undue observance of which much of human happiness or 
misery may depend; the sequence expressed by the other may 
be one with which good or evil to mankind has little or no con- 
nexion. ‘Thus, the sequence of night and day is one, the know- 
ledge of which is of vast importance to mankind. The regular 
revolution of the satellites of Jupiter round that planet is a se- 
quence, che knowledge of which is of little importance. Theories 
are of importance, therefore, in proportion as the sequences of 
which they are the expression have much or little influence on 
human life. 

X. Thai is true. 

Y. A theory may express correctly the tracing of a sequence, 
but a tracing which has proceeded only a certain way. A theory 
may also express correctly the tracing of the same sequence, when 
the tracing has proceeded a greater way. The theory expressing 
the tracing which has gone the furthest is of course the mest 
valuable. Instances to illustrate the observation are innumerable. 
The tendency of bodies to the earth was traced at an early 
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period, and the sequence was at last correctly expressed in the 
theorem, that the tendency of bodies to the earth, or the time re- 
quired in falling to it, is as the squares of the distances. The 
sequence was traced much further when Sir Isaac Newton dis- 
covered that the same law regulated the motions of the planets, 
and to this enlargement of the comprehensiveness of the theory 
the greatest honour was attached. 

A. And very justly. 

Y. We may, therefore, lay it down, with your consent, as a 
rule, that a theory is always the more valuable the greater the 
extent of sequence which it correctly announces. This, in reality, 
is neither more nor less than saying tnat more knowledge is 
better than less. 

X. The truth of this is sufficiently clear. 

Y. Every theory, therefore, the more general and comprehen- 
sive it is, the more valuable it is. 

X. Certainly. 

Y. The man whose mind contains the greatest number of 
general theories, is the man best furnished for correct practice ; 
the man whose mind contains the smallest number the least. 

X. I see it is so. ; 

Y. The whole business of philosophy consists in the endeavour 
to render each theory as comprehensive as possible. ‘The whole 
business of philosophy, therefore, is to furnish men as completely 
as possible for practice; and the best philosopher is by necessary 
consequence the best practitioner. 

X. It must be so, however wide of my former notions. 

Y. The evidence is irresistible. All practice proceeds upon the 
supposition of an ascertained sequence, meaning by sequence 
constancy of sequence. As far as the sequence is correctly ascer- 
tained, that is, as far as the theory goes, the practice founded on 
it is correct. Suppose a sequence in regard to the human body 
ascertained as far as the entire species is concerned, this collected 
information, or theory, is of far more importance than if the se- 
quence had been traced as far only as men of a particular descrip- 
tion. Suppose the sequence is next traced through horses: the 
theory is now enlarged, and is so much the more valuable. It 
would receive an additional value if the sequence were traced 
through another species and another; it would become exceed- 
ingly valuable if it were traced through all; and it would be- 
come the most valuable possible if the sequence were traced 
through all the objects of which our system is composed. 

X. It would so, 

Y, It thus appears, that the proper business of philosophy is to 
trace every sequence as far as possible, and ascertain its greatest 
extent. It is very often found that sequences, which at first view, 
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appear to be different, and to constitute a variety of species, are, 
when more closely examined, found 'to be one. And it is not at 
all impossible, it is on the other hand very probable, that all the 
chatiges which we observe in this world, innumerable as they 
seem to be, may be the result of a small number of sequences, 
traceable through all terrestrial beings. 

X. [| allow it all. 

Y. If philosophy shall ever discover these sequences, and it is 
making constant advances, all knowledge competent to human 
nature will be correctly summed up in a few propositions; and 
mistaken practice will be no longer possible. 

X. What a magnificent idea you present of the importance of 
theorizing, and what a revolution you have produced in my mind 
since our conversation began! . 

Y. From this doctrine it is very difficult not to draw some 
practical conclusions. 

X. Why should we abstain from drawing those conclusions if 
we think they are of importance ? 

Y. I am willing to give a specimen of them if you consent. 

X. I heartily consent. 

Y. We have seen that the language which contrasts theory and 
practice, setting the one above the other, is the very consumma- 
tion of ignorance—that it proves a man to be unacquainted with 
the very first elements of thought, and goes a great way towards 
proving his mind to be so perverted as to be incapable of being 
taught them. 

X. It is impossible not to assent to this. 

Y. This appearing with a clearness and cogency of reason not 
inferior to demonstration, let us next turn our eyes upon a few 
historical facts. ‘The language, demonstrative of this ignorance, 
has been a prevalent language in our two Houses of Parliament 
time out of mind. Our leaders in Parliament have always used it 
so profusely as if they did it in emulation of one another, and as 
a proof of their wisdom. We need not go too far back; let us 
begin with Pitt. It became a settled formula with him and his 
school. Fox was not behind him, in a nimble use of the same 
instrument; nor Windham, nor Grenville. Burke outran them 
all. Nor has there been any intermission. All the great men who 
have taken the lead in Parliament, from these men to the present, 
the greatest of all (the present are always the greatest), have been 
equally eager in the use of the same language, and have taken 
equal credit to themselves for the reach of mind which it displayed. 
History will find its advantage in this. It affords a measure 
of the men, perfectly accurate. They great men, who do not know 
the relation of theory to practice, and of practice to theory ! 

Another melancholy faet is, that this language, the offspring 
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and display of the most deplorable ignorance, has always been 
peculiarly acceptable to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They crow and look triumphant whenever they hear it. 
Whenever a great man gets up, and with a commanding voice and 
manner says, ‘ Away with such or such a scheme of improvement ! 
We will have no theories! Give us practice! the hear hims are 
more fervent than on almost any other occasion. 

The Scripture tells us that on one oceasion our Lord said, 


‘My people perish for lack of knowledge.’ Well may this be said 


of the people of England, when their rulers in both Houses of 


Parliament have their heads in such a state. 

The cry of practice against theory began to be used when the 
force of the cry against philosophy began to grow feeble, and it 
grew rife as the cry against philosophy died away. 


The cry against philosophy was raised as soon as the eyes of 


the public began to be prying. There is never anything which 
needs amendment in the state, but there are numbers of men who 
see it is their interest to fight against the amendment; because 
they make their profit out of the abuse. All this disposition to pry 
into abuses was imputed to philosophy. If philosophy, that is, 
the disposition to inquire, could be successfully cried down, men 
would be quiet; and those good things which good men had so 
long enjoyed at the expense of others, would rest in peace. The 
clergy of such a church as the Church of England form the great 
section of the men who fight against amendment. ‘Their esta- 
blishment being altogether one overgrown abuse, a desperate 
attachment to abuses is a necessary part of their nature. Philo- 
sophy, therefore, they have always treated as their great enemy. 
Their accusations, like those of all impostors, are vague. Philosophy 
was very dangerous to men’s souls. The clergy are always re- 
markable for their care of men’s souls, when it is synonymous 
with care of their own interests. Philosophy being dangerous to 
men’s souls, God hates philosophers ; and philosophers hate God. 
This foundation well laid, everything followed of course. 

But men began to distrust. the clergy. They found that philo- 
sophy was a thing originally of good repute. The highest eulo- 
giums, and by the wisest men, had been bestowed upon it. Also, 
when they began to look into the thing itself, they could easily 
perceive that though there might be evil in it, there was also good. 
Men might be the better for it. What, then, could be the reason 
of the abhorrence of the clergy? That soon appeared. The 
light of philosophy made apparent the enormous abuses accu- 
mulated in such a thing as a corporation of priests set up with 
exorbitant wealth, and hence influence and power. The outery 
against philosophy immediately lost a great share of its power, 
and the statesman needed a more usable instrument. Practice 
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against theory was found very suitable to his purpose, and ac- 
cordingly it superseded the other. Not but that a sneer at phi- 
losophy is still very acceptable to honourable and noble houses. 
To calla man a philosopher, in the way of contempt, is still sure 
of a cordial cheer; and it is probable that the two Houses of 
the British Legislature will be the last places on earth where, 
in an assembly of men pretending to be educated, philosophy 
will be treated with disrespect. P. Q. 





Art. X. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 1835. 


T° read much, but not many things, is an old direction, appli- 
cable enough to the age in which it was propounded, but 
difficult to comply with in the present day, if we are to partake 
of the literature of our own times, for the select books of a 
very short period would form a larger library than was in the 
contemplation of the author of the rule; and even an attempt 
to make the selection would involve the reading of mu/ta, ere the 
lover of literature could study mu/tum. To spare its readers some 
part of this labour of selection is one of the especial duties of a 
review, and it is one of which we have not been unmindful; but, 
in addition to the notices we have given from time to time of such 
books as from their objects, the facts or ideas they contained, or 
their literary excelience, seemed to require separate considera- 
tion, it may be useful to take a general survey of all the more 
noticeable books of the past year, with a view to compare their 
literary characteristics with those of a former period, to describe 
the object, scope, and character of each, to indicate their relative 
grades of excellence, and to estimate the results of the whole. 
The literature of 1835 will be found fully to bear out the 
remark commonly made on tke later as compared with the earlier 
literature of nations, that in the department of pure belles lettres 
it is inferior, although superior in works of a more scientific and 
practical kind. This superiority of the early writers of a nation 
has often been noticed, and usually attributed to the accidents of 
their position, which compelled them to gather their notions and 
images fresh from reality, and enabled them to select the most 
striking—an opinion certainly true (for, having no one to copy, 
they must perforce be original), but searcely the whole truth. The 
utmost novelty of subject will avail a man little without perceptive 
and observing faculties of a high order. ‘The creative faculty, more- 
over, must exist in. considerable perfection, or the writer would be 
unable to contrive the general structure of his work ; since, having 
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no examples to copy from, the minutest parts of his scheme must 
be the result of thought, and not, as in later days, be produced 
by an imitative dexterity, or a mechanical attention to rules. 
hen this rare combination of qualities exists, the product is 
perhaps less likely to appear immaturely than in a later stage of 
society ; from the small profit which has been the proverbial recom- 
ence of great genius. As civilization, however, advances, and 
ert grows into general esteem, to write becomes an easier 
undertaking ; greater mechanical facilities of publication exist, and 
some kind of demand for books springs up; with every increase 
of readers the number of authors increases, until, at last, writing 
becomes a mere accomplishment, the amusement of the idle, or a 
mere trade, and not unfrequently a trade which is resorted to by 
those who have failed in other occupations. Hence the preference 
of nations for their early writers is not the result of a blind preju- 
dice, but arises from the nature of things. Yet though it be hard 
to paint truly the external forms of nature, or to depict with ac- 
curacy and vigour the manners and characters of men, or justly to 
observe the course of human life, and accurately to note its effects, 
it is still more difficult for a single mind to master the hidden qua- 
lities of things. Hence, at a period when some classes of poetry 
and works of fiction are produced in perfection, science, in 
an extended sense of the term, is at the lowest ebb; but as 
society advances, the means of scientific observations increase. 
The wheel revolves, and in the maturity and decline of belles 
lettres the highest classes of books are produced by non-pro- 
fessional authors—by men who are addicted to some specula- 
tive pursuit, or are extensively engaged in the affairs of life. 
What genius and circumstances did for the writers of earlier 
ages, disposition and habit do for them. ‘They give to the pre- 
paration of their works the unconscious labour of years; they 
thoroughly master their subject before they think of publication, 
and bestow more time upon the execution of their task than 
the mere bookmaker can afford to give from conception till 
completion. In fine, the stored and teeming mind of the one 
suggests the idea of a book ; the other stumbles upon a subject, 
and then begins to look out for materials for a volume. 

The best works of the past year—those which exhibit the highest 
excellence, and promise to occupy the most permanent position in 
English literature—will support this opinion. They are written 
by men who have studied the subjects upon which they wrote ; and 
they have been produced with some higher motive than the profit 
of the copyright, or ulterior objects of interest or vanity. It is a 
cheerful and a significant sign of the tendencies of thought, that each 
of these productions treats of matters of the first importance to man- 
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kind, and that in no limited way. One, investigating the physical 
organization of man, has an interest as boundless as the geographi- 
cal distribution of the species; the others, considering the laws 
which regulate our well-being when collected in society, have rela- 
tions as extensive, if not so uniform. Excluding Tocqueville’s 
‘Democracy in America, (Mr. Reeve’s translation of which, 
though a most important addition to our literary wealth, cannot 
strictly be rated as belonging to English literature,) these works 
are three in number; and they may be classed under the head of 


PHILOSOPHY. 


They fall under that category of the division which Gibbon 
proposed for his own guidance in letters, and should not merely 
be read, but studied. ‘To treat them at length is not consistent 
with the scheme of the present paper, even if one of them had 
not already received elaborate notice in both the London and 
Westminster Reviews. It is only proposed to state the leading 
objects and describe the general character of 

1. The Philosophy of Health. By Southwood Smith, M.D. 

2. The Rationale of Political Representation. By the Author of 

* Essays on the Formation of Opinion,’ &c. 
3. Dissertation on Church Polity. By Andrew Coventry Dick, 
Esq., Advocate. 

The end of Dr. Smith has not yet completely disclosed itself, fo 
his work is unfinished. He appears, however, to aim at establishing 
a series of general rules for health, by (1) popularly explaining the 
nature of the substances of which man is compounded; (2) de- 
scribing the various structures and organs of the body, and the 
different functions they perform ; and (3) deducing the laws that 
the creature is enjoined by the principles of its creation to 
obey. Indications, however, are scattered up and down the 
volume, that this is merely the basis for a higher philosophy, 
which, tracing much of our vice to our diseases or bodily consti- 
tutions, shall establish the dependence of the mens sana upon the 
corpore sano. But this is merely hinted at, and the three other 
subjects are as yet in progress of development. The value of the 
first volume is therefore confined to that section which is com- 
pleted, and this comprises a masterly view of life—of those orga- 
nized bodies, from a blade of grass to man himself, which arise 
from an imperceptible germ,—continually increase by drawing 
nutrition from foreign matter, whose nature, by some potent but 
unknown means, they change and amalgamate with their own,— 
attain a maximum of size,—propagate their kind by a process as 
mysterious as their own existence,—endure in their prime for a 


certain period,—droop, die, and decompose, and contribute in other 
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forms of being to carry on that system of universal change, which, 
though constantly varying in form and manner, is effected by 
uniform laws. Thus, for instance, the spongiolar process—the 
visible principle of action by which nutrition is carried on—is the 
same in the meanest plant and the highest animal, though 
exquisitely varied to accomplish the various ends of nature. 
Air, again, is as essential to the life of plants as of animals; 
with this difference, that the law by which the lungs incorporate 
oxygen with the blood, giving out carbon instead, is reversed 
in the case of plants, which inhale carbon and give out oxygen ; 
whilst the countless forms of life that inhabit the world spring 
from the simplest substances, and themselves, in their turn, 
exist to minister to existence, vegetables drawing nutriment 
from earth and water, the herbivorous animals sustaining life by 
vegetables, the carnivorous feeding on them, and man on all. 
Rising next from organic to animal life, from bodies that only 
grow to bodies that move and feel, Dr. Smith expounds the sto- 
machic principle by which voluntary motion is rendered possible ; 
and, taking man as his grand exemplar, proceeds to show the 
means adopted to create sensation ; points out the indispensable 
necessity and uses of pain, (as we are at present constructed,) not 
only to health, but to life ; indicates the processes by which nature 
trains the mind to perceive and think ; and, in a passage of re- 
markable power and force, takes a general view of the physiolo- 
gical progress of a human being from its first appearance in the 
embryo state until the final extinction of life, and the subjection 
of the inanimate body to the power of the material laws which 
are to decompose it. 

The end of the ‘ Rationale of Political Representation’ is to fix 
the true objects to which the exertions of government should be 
directed, and to prove that, whatever is the form of the executive, 
it can only be effectually and permanently restrained from evil 
and stimulated to good by means of a wise representation of the 
people ; and, having established these two points, the author pro- 
ceeds to inquire into the respective qualifications that should be 
required from representatives and electors, the duties they ought 
to perform, and the manner in which the representative principle 
can be most completely and effectually carried into practice. 

In ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity, Mr. Dick examines this important 
question,—whether or not a state should attempt to provide for 
the religious instruction of its subjects; and especially whether 
it should connect itself with any particular religious doctrine, and 
of course with the priests who profess to expound it ; that is, in 
other words, whether some religion should be established as the 
only true faith, or, the state not being admitted a judge of the truth 
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of creeds, the ministers of each should be maintained without re- 
ference to the merits of their respective dogmas: and, after inves- 
tigating the nature of belief, the difficulties of discovering which 
is the true one, as well as the inconveniences and persecutions 
that cannot fail to spring from any attempts of the secular power to 
interfere between God and conscience, the author turns to his- 
tory, and deduces from actual experience the conclusion to which 
speculative reasoning was conducting him,—that whether we desire 
an unsecular religion, or zeal and devotion in its pastors and 
disciples, or safety to the state and simplicity in the working of 
the executive, the establishment of the Voluntary Principle is the 
True Ecclesiastical Polity—the power of acquiring property, 
however, being expressly forbidden to all congregations of reli- 
gionists, lest, by speculating upon the repentance, the fears, or the 
weakness of mankind, the independent churches, like the Roman 
hierarchy, might in time acquire, by means of their worldly posses- 
sions, a temporal power dangerous to the conimunity. 

Such are the subjects and scope of these three works: their 
literary character is next to be considered, and in this light they 
possess great, but various, kinds of merit. As regards a per- 
fect mastery of his subject, the highest place must be assigned 
to Dr. Smith, partly because its tangible nature enables an 
observer to profit more fully by the labours of others, and to rely 
with greater certainty on his own experience and observations,— 
partly because the daily avocations of the author have rendered 
it his duty to familiarize himself with the facts of which he treats. 
His arrangement, too, if not so formally unfolded at the outset as 
by his philosophical co-mates, is perfectly clear and orderly ; but 
in the arts of composition he falls below them, his style being 
rather clustered and involved, and chiefly dependent upon the 
knowledge which it conveys for the pleasure which it yields. But 
to the non-professional reader this knowledge is so new, and of 
so comprehensive a kind—the principles unfolded are so wonderful 
and so interesting—that the fault of a somewhat formal manner 
is readily forgotten; and there are passages, and not infrequent 
either, when the weight and fulness of the matter, and the surpris- 
ing nature of the operations described, produce a massy and most 
impressive eloquence. 

In fixing the relative positions of the remaining two, it is pro- 
bable that « Ecclesiastical Polity’ is entitled to the foremost place, 
if considered merely in reference to its literary character. The 
subject is of a less complex nature than the objects of government 
and the rationale of representation, which Mr. Bailey undertakes 
to unfold ; it was, therefore, an easier task for Mr. Dick to exhaust 
,the points connected with ecclesiastical polity, and to present them 
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clearly and in a small compass. A similar remark applies to the 
conclusion he had to form, which was simply yes orno. Mr. Dick’s 
style, too,—if less severely simple than Mr. Bailey’s, being appa- 
rently used as a means for displaying acquirements as much as for 
conveying ideas, is clear, close, and varied, although laboured to a 
slight degree of heaviness. He hasa vein of polished irony, which 
conveys a reproof or exposes a fallacy in the artful guise of a com- 
pliment, and he has attained the calm and lofty spirit which 
befits a philosophical expounder. In polite literature he seems to 
excel his competitor, and probably in acquired knowledge. Al- 
though resting his conclusions upon abstract principles, he does 
not, like the author of the * Rationale,’ proceed almost exclusively 
in the @ prior? method, but illustrates and confirms his views by 
references to history and specific experience. In one point, 
however, Mr. Dick falls behind the other: he has not succeeded 
in fully impressing the reader with his impartiality. In the 
work of Mr. Bailey there may be mistaken opinions—for what 
human intelligence can guard against error? the reader, how- 
ever, feels satisfied that he has the unbiassed determinations of 
an acute, accomplished, and jnvestigating intellect, which has 
thoroughly studied the subject it discusses: but in ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity’ the vocation of the man seems to have influenced the 
author; there appears more of the interest of the advocate than 


of the rigid indifference of the judge. 


HISTORY 


seems properly to claim the next place in this coup dil; for, 
after the scientific examination of those laws which relate to the 
animal economy of man, or which affect his happiness in the social 
union, the narrative of the aggregate actions of some section of 
mankind, with the conclusions to be deduced from them, natu- 
rally follows. The year 1835, however, was not prolific in history. 
It has yielded nothing that may be ranked in the first class of 
historical productions; and indeed the only book that has strictly 
the historical form is Alison’s ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion.” The period which the third and fourth volumes of this 
writer embrace, extends from the overthrow of the reign of terror 
to the establishment of the empire. As an historical compiler 
Mr. Alison is entitled to praise. His narrative is condensed and 
flowing, his images are well selected and vividly presented, and 
his style, if none of the purest, is vigorous and graphic. The 
more striking passages in his volumes—the retreat of Su- 
warrow, the trial of Moreau, and many others—may be read 
with pleasure, as picturesque and forcible descriptions; and 
the work is useful as a compressed and. well-arranged account 
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of one of the most striking periods in the annals of our race, 
although indebted for much of its interest to the greatness 
of the ‘events it narrates, and for its merit to the author's ac- 
quaintance with the modern French historians. In other respects 
it has small value, and in some points of view is mischievous. The 
writer has little of that calm and philosophical intellect which can 
dissipate the mists of error, and reduce the shadowy god or demon 
of the vulgar to the natural form and character of man. Still less 
capable is “he of drawi ing moral lessons from the events he is de- 
scribing, and thus of making history useful. Nor does his narra- 
tive well enable the reader to do it for himself, for, although the 
personal honour of the author may prevent him from distorting 
facts, his party prejudices misrepresent motives, colour the con- 
nexion of events, and stain his reflections with folly or untruth. 

In addition to the ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ two other 
books have appeared with ‘ History’ and an eminent name on the 
title-page ; but both « Moore's Ireland’ and ‘Thirlwall’s Greece’ 
rather belong to historical disquisition. Of the latter we shall not say 
more at present than that we consider it of sufficient merit and in- 
terest to require a separate notice. Mr. Moore’s first volume is a 
tasteful de/ectus from the most extraordinary collection of histori- 
cal lies in the world ; and Mr. Moore has arranged them with skill, 
presented them w ith an elegantly patriotic enthusiasm, and done 
as much as was in his power to give some degree of order to the 
indigesta moles. 'To those who would wish ‘to have a reflected 
idea of what an Irishman will ‘dare in history,’ the sixty-fifth 
number of ‘ Lardner’s Cyclopedia’ is a desirable work. This, 
however, is its sole utility; for it has neither the solidity of truth 
nor the graces of fable. It is not fiction, but falsehood. 

All these books are called historical. ‘There is another, of 
the nature of materials of history, or at least of historical ad- 
venture, which is of sufficient importance to deserve a notice; 
and that is ‘The Conquest of Florida, or more properly, a nar- 
rative of De Soto’s unlucky expedition to explore that province. 
But of this work a more detailed notice is prepared, and has been 
postponed from the pressure of other matter. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Continuing an arrangement more natural than critical, Bio- 
graphy will follow Philosophy and History, the lives of individuals 
properly coming after the sciences which treat of our corpo- 
real nature and social institutions, and the class of literature which 
recounts the transactions of nations. Of the interest of works of 
this kind it is superfluous to speak ; they come immediately home 
to the business and bosoms of the bulk of mankind, and completely 
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touch those sympathies which respond but faintly to the greatness 
of history, the grandeur and universality of poetry, or the attrac- 
tion of prose fiction. The ideal perfection of biography is attained | 
when the adventures of the hero are striking and various, the | 
manner and circumstances by which his character was formed and 
developed fully portrayed, and when the execution is distinguished 
by literary excellence, and possesses that idiosyncrasy which adapts 
it to the subject. These qualities seem never yet to have existed 
in combination, and a biography must be allowed considerable 
merit if it possesses only one of them. The best lives of the by- 
gone year contain, however, all these elements, though neither 
united nor fully evolved. ‘The ‘imperfectibility’ of men’s nature 
is visible in their lives. Either the man of mind had no adven- 
tures to narrate, or the man of adventure had no mind to develop; 
or, where the hero was indeed a hero, his exploits and his studies 
have been partially forgotten, or what materials remained have 
been indifferently manufactured. ! 

It requires no very long consideration to decide that, of these 
lives, the ‘ Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh’ may claim the & 
precedence. If it cannot be admitted that. he filled as high a : 
place in the world of thought as Exmouth and Picton in the world 
of action, still this priority must be assigned him on account of the 
higher order of his pursuits, and of the more polished manner 
in which the biographical information is presented to the world. ; 
This, indeed, is not much, if the contents of the two large octavos ¥ 
be closely analyzed. From the birth of the rhetorical lawyer ; 
till his twentieth year there is an autobiographical account, 
which describes with feeling his early domestic affections, his 
boyish school-days, his love of reading, the books he read, and his 
pastimes and studies at the college of Aberdeen. His daughter 
has supplied a deeply-interesting and apparently true narrative of A 
his decline and death. Some friends of Sir James have furnished i 
reminiscences ; but of these only Mr. Sidney Smith’s and Mr. Basil 
Montagu’s have any pretensions to character. There are also nu- 
merous extracts from his letters and journals; they have, however, 
with few exceptions, no more relation to biography than his 
Lectures on the Law of Nature and of Nations. The remainder 
is meagre, without much of novelty or of use. ‘The most important 
period of life—the period when external teaching has finished and 
self-education begins—when,by the circumstances then encountered, 
the character is coloured if not determined, and the unknown and 
unconnected aspirant for fame and fortune has to struggle with all 
the difficulties of starting ; this period—which in the case of Sir 
James Mackintosh began with his first appearance in London as 
an Edinburgh M.D., and pretty well ended with the publication 
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of the ‘ Vindicize Gallicee’—-is passed over slightly and unsatis- 
factorily. We are told little more than that he idled away his 
time in London, supported himself by his connexion with the 
newspaper press, and married imprudently, against the wishes of 
the friends of both parties. The events in the rest of his life are 
narrated more distinctly, but the public papers would have given 
their leading stages—the Lectures in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, the 
academic Defence of Peltier, the Recordership of Bombay, and his 
parliamentary career on his return to England, when he became 
the Nestor of His Majesty's Opposition, and wrote in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Yet in all this large biographical promise and small perform- 
ance, it cannot be denied that there is some resemblance to the 
hero of the tale. Like the witch in Macbeth, he was swelling with 
the grandeur of his projects. ‘I'll do, Pll do, I'll do, was his 
constant thought ; but he allowed life to slip away in fugitive per- 
formances, and unavailing reflections on his infirmity of purpose, 
till decline overtook him in the midst of projects which, had he 
lived, he would never have finished. Perhaps, after all, it is 
better for his fame that it should rest upon his capabilities. As 
the antagonist of Burke, his name will be preserved in familiar 
mention, and his partisans may always point to the ‘Introductory 
Lecture’ as a specimen of elegant composition and polite criticism, 
and as affording evidence of extensive if not very careful reading. 
Would his character have ranked higher than these indicia of 
greatness have raised it, had he planned and executed any exten- 
sive design? It may be presumed not; for he wanted decision, 
depth, comprehension, and originality. He had none of the stuff 
of which immortals are made. 

The reader should understand that the depreciatory remarks on 
the ‘ Memoirs of Mackintosh’ are limited to its character as a 
biography. Regarded in the light of miscellaneous papers re- 
lating to Sir James, it may be recommended as an interesting 
collection. The letters written during his absence in India give 
a picture of his thoughts on public affairs, reviving the time of 
the Napoleonic wars, and showing what exaggerated fears (as 
the event proved) were entertained of this conqueror’s power. 
The extracts from his journal relative to the customs, manners, 
and characters of the Indians are even now interesting; some of 
his metaphysical remarks are shrewd, and bolder than he himself 
would have ventured to publish ; and his criticisms, if not always 
sound, exhibit thought and grace. The chief defect of the volumes 
‘is characteristic of their subject; the book is too big for the man. 

Mr. Osler’s « Life of Viscount Exmouth’ possesses one biogra- 
phical requisite ; the events of his hero’s life are various and ex- 
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traordinary, and full of individual enterprise. The career of 
the admiral himself, too, affords a memorable instance of a man 

without interest, shining talents, or good fortune, (save in the 

opportunities of displaying his courage,) making his way to pro- 

fessional eminence and a peerage, by strict and steady conduct, 

and a constant determination to ‘do his duty in that state of life 

unto which it pleased God to call him.’ In the two other points 

that have been mentioned as biographical desiderata, Mr. Osler is 

respectable but not eminent.| We do not trace the professional 

formation of young Pellew’s mind, but in his successive actions 

we see the circumstances which must have contributed to form 

it, and their gradual results. As regards literary execution, the | 
work is plain and solid, but rather common-place. Yet of all 

the books of 1835, it is perhaps that one which would afford the 

most pleasure to the common reader who has no critical acquire- 

ments, and whose taste has not been rendered fastidious by the 

frequent perusal of models of composition. 

It is truly observed by the ‘Quarterly Review, that the earlier 
parts of this biography are more full and interesting than the 
close ; and the reviewer attributes this difference to the work hav- 
ing been encouraged by the brother of the admiral, but looked 
blank upon by his sons, for the all-sufficient reason, that they were 
about to write one themselves. With respect to the fulness, this 
fact may be conclusive ; the other point is not so clear. There 
is naturally more interest attaching to the struggles of a friendless 
orphan boy, than to the routine life of a respectable elderly gen- 
tleman well to do in the world. A reader is far less likely to be | 
moved by narratives of family duties, private peculiarities, or 
attendances at the meetings of Bible societies, than by the gal- 
lantry of a youth of nineteen, singly maintaining an action after 
his two superiors had been put hors de combat against the whole 
of Arnold's fleet on Lake Champlain, and, when the signal of 
recall was given, twice saving the vessel by his personal intre- 
pidity ; or by the sailor-like naiveté with which, when called by 
Burgoyne to a council of war as senior and sole naval officer, he 
begged that the seamen might be excluded from the capitulation, 
undertaking with his tars to force the American lines and retreat 
in safety ; or by his subsequent efforts and successful exploits, till, 
on his taking the first frigate of the enemy on the breaking out 
of the revolutionary war, he was knighted and placed on the high 
road to fortune. But there is room for a fuller life of Viscount 
Exmouth, and we cannot have too many ana of men like him. 
One result of the spatium vite Mr. Osler, however, has given. 
The admiral was too pious to repine at the favours of Providence, 
but in despite of his peerage and his pension, and his deservedly 
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dignified retirement, he could not help casting a backward look 
upon the difficulties of his youth, and confessing that he was then 
‘happier.’ 

Mr. Robinson’s ‘ Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton’ is a very 
inferior biography to Mr. Osler’s, notwithstanding the same ad- 
vantages of family communications. Part of the failure may in- 
deed be charged upon the nature of the two careers. The youth 
and early manhood of Pellew were crowded with adventure; the 
time of Picton from his sixteenth till his thirty-seventh year was 
spent in routine garrison duty, country quarters, or retirement 
on half-pay. Until the taking of Algiers, Pellew was never in a 
general action ; Picton was indebted for his first rise and subse- 
quent celebrity, to his conduct when acting in subordination to 
or in conjunction with others in the achievement of great events. 
It follows from this difference, that Picton was more of an his- 
torical than a biographical subject; but it was by no means neces- 
sary for Mr. Robinson to fill one volume with partial, incomplete, 
and borrowed accounts of the Peninsular campaigns. The narra- 
tives of his hero’s services in the West Indies, during the early part 
of the revolutionary war, first under Vaughan and afterwards 
under Abercrombie, are less remote from biography, but are told 
in a manner too meagre and general to possess much interest. 
The accounts of his conduct as Governor of Trinidad, and of the 
island and its roguish inhabitants, are more full and effective, 
though still dry; but the subsequent narrative of the charges 
brought against him by Colonel Fullarton, for tyranny, corrup- 
tion, and permitting the application of torture, is obscure, verbose, 
and ill-arranged, although this was the most important point which 
the biographer of Picton can have to handle. Still, with the assis- 
tance which Mr. Robinson received from the family and comrades 
of Sir Thomas, it was impossible for him not to have collected some 
valuable information, and to have made some addition to the ma- 
terials for a right estimation of the General’s character. The deci- 
sion, the sternness, and the dauntless intrepidity of the soldier, 
were already known, as well as the dry and caustic humour of the 
man. It will be learned in addition, by passing through Mr. Robin- 
son’s two octavos, that the heart of Picton was not so hard as it was 
supposed, or as he made it appear; it will be concluded that he 
was not a mere soldier, either as regards general literature or the 
theoretical acquirements of his profession; it will be seen from 
his own letters that he observed and reflected on all matters, both 
political and military, that passed under his notice ; and it may be 
opined that either the obloquy to which he was subjected by the 
Trinidad affair had soured his disposition, or that the moral 
worth of Abercrombie, and the respectable qualities of the men 
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he encountered during his campaigns in the West Indies, ren- 
dered him less intractable than he showed himself to the Duke of 
Wellington and his aristocratical associates. The man who 
joined Sir John Vaughan as a volunteer, on the strength of a 
slight acquaintance, and was immediately employed and rapidl 
promoted ; who was persuaded by Abercrombie to remain with 
him when Sir John was superseded, and who appears to have 
acquired the respect of the different persons, both civil and mili- 
tary, with whom he was connected in his first campaigns, could 
scarcely have been by nature the strange cynic he appeared in the 
Peninsula: but as this was a point Mr. Robinson did not see, he 
of course has taken no pains to throw any light upon it. 

In point of mere composition, Mr. Cooke’s ‘Memoirs of Lord 
Bolingbroke’ would be entitled to the first place amongst the lives 
of the year. But, besides not furnishing any new facts or addi- 
tional information, Mr. Cooke has misconceived the nature and 
character of biography ; confounding the history of queen Anne’s 
ministry, and of the party events of the time, with the life of 
St. John. Hence, the man is made subordinate to the events in 
which he was engaged, and we aré not so much presented with a 
portrait of Bolingbroke as with a picture in which he figures as a 
party chief. It is probable that the biographer overrates the genius 
of his hero; it is certain that he presses very lightly on his private 
vices, and looks with far too favourable an eye on his public delin- 
quencies and tergiversations. In short, notwithstanding some dra- 
matic scenes, and some artist-like delineations, the work is rather 
an essay or a panegyric on the character and genius of Boling- 
broke, than a narrative of his life. Its most useful characteristic is 
the distinct account given of the philosophical system of the com- 
panion of Dryden and the friend of Swift and Pope. 

If the reader deducts from the notice in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
the descriptions of what a life of Bolingbroke might be made, and 
strips it besides of its political bitterness, so as to arrive at the 
pure criticism upon the work, he will see that our opinion of its 
general merits does not greatly differ from the estimate of that 
publication. If its charges of ignorance and misconception on 
seemingly minute but really important points, brought against 
Mr. Cooke, are true in the whole extent, the causes of the biogra- 
phical failure are obvious. The author must have undertaken 
his task without the necessary preparatory study, and executed it 
without due inquiry or even common care. 

The last of the professed biographies (for Southey’s ‘ Life of Cow- 
per’ is yet unfinished) is Dr. Williams's ‘ Memoirs of Sir Matthew 
Hale,’ a volume which clearly and agreeably presents the legal rise 
and progress of a great lawyer and worthy man, occasionally bring- 
ing out some traits of personal character, but leaving the private 
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life of Sir Matthew nearly untouched. Its character, however, is 
that of a pains-taking compilation rather than an original work, 
and it resembles Mr. Cooke's Bolingbroke in this respect, at least, 
that the materials from which it was produced want novelty. The 
book should of necessity occupy a place in the library shelf de- 
voted to British worthies, but its subject relates to a-bygone age, 
and Dr. Williams has scarcely the requisite power to invest old 
things with a living interest. 

In addition to the foregoing works, there are a few books which, 
belonging to no distinct class, may not inappropriately be charac- 
terized as materials for biography. Amongst these, the ‘ Letters, 
Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge,’ published 
by Mr. Moxon, are, without question, the best, not only as being 
avery amusing collection of Coleridgiana, but as furnishing, in 
parts of the letters and recollections, some information of an im- 
portant biographical nature, and some unconscious exhibitions of 
character which have the spirit of fiction with the sobriety of truth. 
Excepting several abstruse and heavy expositions of the philoso- 
pher’s mysteries, the work is very entertaining. In those parts 
which relate tothe pecuniary difficulties of Coleridge, and to themen- 
tal anxieties and distress they produced, the interest is almost of a 
tragic nature. Whenever the life of the author of the ‘ Ancient Ma- 
riner’ is written, the writer must draw largely upon these volumes. 

‘ Specimens of the Table Talk of Coleridge,’ published by Mr. 
Murray, is of far inferior value to the preceding collection: for the 
information in respect to the essentials of a life—the facta mo- 
resque—are scanty enough, and the opinions which Coleridge gives 
out in discourse, not valuable in their matter or excellent in their 
manner. ‘The critical portions are the best, and they are not very 
comprehensive. 

As specimens of Niebuhr’s conversation, Lieber’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ are of no great value, for the speaker does not appear to 
have been an eminent conversationist. ‘The pith of the book lies 
in the introduction, which narrates the manner in which Dr. Lieber 
first became acquainted with his future friend, when, landing in 
Italy, a pennyless patriot, fresh from the Greek war of insurrection, 
he smuggled himself to Rome, and threw himself upon the con- 
sideration of Niebuhr. The dilemmas and extrications of the 
philhellenist, in respect to his passport, his means, and his ward- 
robe, are equal to anything in ‘ Gil Blas;’ and the liberality and 
confidence shown by the historical minister to the ragged enthusiast 
of liberty, almost surpass romance. Altogether, it is a strange 
chapter in the life of a German student, and a most singular dis- 
play of German character. It may be guessed that no one be- 
sides a Teuton could kave gone through such a part; no one, 


probably, save a Teuton, would have published it. If Dr. Lieber’s 
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eareer contains many such adventures, he should set about his 
autobiography without delay. 


PROSE FICTION. 


If the general literature of the time partakes too much of a 
trading spirit, it fully obeys that law of manufacturing production 
which enacts that the supply is regulated by the demand. ‘The 
public fashion sets in favour of novels, and much of the solid abilit y> 
most of the superficial talent, and all of the imitative faculties of the 
time, that look to profit or notoriety from the publication of a book, 
are exercised in this manufacture. The result, as might be ex- 
pected, is a weekly issue of volumes which so caricature huma- 
nity and distort nature, that the publishers of many very pru- 
dentiy decline to submit them to the tribunal of criticism; even 
when the fond partiality of fathers, or foster-fathers, brings them 
thither, they are mostly found too shapeless and structureless 
for dissection, and nothing is left but to chronicle their birth 
by a few lines of civil or sour general remark. Still, ina country 
like England, where education is so generally diffused, where wit 
is so sharpened by contact and competition, and where talent of 
all kinds gathers as it were to a common centre, a commodity 
which is in great demand will be furnished of a certain degree of 
excellence. Hence, though it would be difficult to point out, 
within the past year, a single novel of spontaneous growth, the 
combined product of natural power, careful cultivation, and favour- 
ing circumstances, still there are many that exhibit considerable 
ability, contain the result of some acquaintance with life or with 
books, (although not always naturally falling in with this mode of 
presentation, and often too obviously collected for the occasion), 
and may be perused with pleasure as a diversion to the mind, or 
as a means of whiling away the tedium of vacancy, or from which 
the realer may rise, as Lipsius says he did from the pages of Livy, 
semper commotior, non semper melior, aut ad vite casus in- 
structior. 

Of the countless novels which the year has produced, ‘ Woman’s 
Reward,’ by Mrs. Norton, seems best to merit the highest place. 
The fictions of Marryatt and of Bulwer may display a greater degree 
of genius; the tales which Lady Dacre represents herself as 
editing, are distinguished by a much higher finish, a more polished 
manner, and, if one may so apply a metaphor drawn from the 
voice, by a more charming tone; and circumstances or accident, 
as in the case of ‘Conti,’ may have given more peculiar novelty to 
one or two others; but Mrs. Norton’s subject, drawn from the 
common occurrences of daily life, is properly adapted to the novel : 
her incidents and characters are familiar without triteness, and 
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her moral—the folly of indulging children, the sei‘ishness to 
which it leads, the misery that disposition inflicts upon others, 
and the inevitable punishment that eventually overtakes it—is not 
even mentioned, but it is impressed. If very critically scrutinized, 
it might be found in strictness that the story contained no action. 
But whether or not the fair writer is acquainted with the canon, 
she determined to concentrate her unity upon Lionel Dupré. The 
reader may be touched by the character and story of Ann Mor- 
rison ; he may laugh at or sympathize with the vulgar family of 
the Bigleys. He may, or rather he will, feel interested in the 
affection of Mary and Clavering ; and, more especially, in the calm 
deep, self-sacrificing character of the former. What should be the 
action, however—all that contributes to advance the catastrophe or to 
vary the interest, centres in Lionel, and, whether the result of art 
or accident, is managed with happy effect. We see him gradu- 
ally increasing in selfishness ; every step he makes is to gratify 
himself at the expense of others, and almost every self-indulgence 
prepares its retributive punishment ; till at last, embarrassed in 
circumstances, deserted by his wife, whom his violence has driven 
to an elopement, and forsaken by all but the woman he has be- 
trayed, and the sister whose young affection he has crossed 
through capriciousness, he perishes in the King’s Bench prison. 
Speaking less from present impressions than from a note made at 
the time of perusal, it must be said that truth is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to effect ; that the author is too fond of suspending her nar- 
rative to moralize upon it, and that there are extrinsic passages 
which are deficient in the excellence which alone justifies their intro- 
duction. Butifnotdistinguished for such power of writing as to have 
attracted attention for that alone, the composition is sufficiently 
good clearly and completely to transmit the writer’s impressions, 
and this is not far short of the perfection of style. Were ‘ Wo- 
man’s Reward’ subjected to a careful revisal, it might form a tale 
entitled to compete with any of its class. It is, indeed, the only 
fiction of 1835 that can be taken out of the non-spontaneous 
catalogue, or which contains, in the language of the awakened, 
the ‘outpourings of an experience.’ Of ‘ The Wife,’ which is 
attached to it, it is unnecessary to say more than that the author 
ag it to fill space, and the publisher was charmed with its 
title. 

All things considered, Lady Dacre’s ‘ Tales of the Peerage 
and the Peasantry ’ must occupy the next rank to ‘ Woman’s Re- 
ward.’ In the opinion of many, they might appear entitled to 
the precedence ; but although they may excel in finish of execu- 
tion, they are deficient in breadth and reality, inferior in material 
and design. The two first tales illustrate nothing, their incidents 
can instruct no one, their characters represent no classes ; we have 
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not the results of experience which exhibits a type, but a solitary 
case. The‘ Countess of Nithsdale,’ especially, is an instance of this. 
Independent of its foreknown catastrophe, by which the interest of 
suspense is destroyed, the story in every part arises, it may be 
said, from accidents. A jacobite education at a convent is an 
essential evil for a woman who is to mingle in the world; in the 
peculiar case of Lady Dacre’s Countess of Nithsdale it became 
an accidental advantage. Marriages of convenience, where the 
daughter is disposed of like a beast or a chattel, have all the ele- 
ments of misery: in the instance of the Heroine of the Tower, 
the peculiar characters of herself and her husband produce hap- 
piness, but the conclusion which a reader would draw from the 
novel, would be in favour of what is occasional, instead of what is 
general. Passing by this defect, the « Countess of Nithsdale’ may 
be recommended as a beautiful example of conjugal devotion—as 
a very sweet picture of a very delightful character—asa slight but 
artist-like revival of old manners, and as rather a favourable view 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. 

‘The Hampshire Cottage’ is open to the same charge as the 
‘ Countess of Nithsdale. The seeming deduction is, that blind- 
ness is a good; for though Susan is compelled by the stern neces- 
sities of poverty to resign her first lover when she loses her sight, 
yet she is cured, and eventually marries intoa higher sphere. ‘The 
moral of resignation is indeed taught ; but this is by-the-bye. At 
the same time, the characters are so finely drawn and so iicel 
discriminated ; the poor (though only those of Lady Dacre’s vil- 
lage) are so thoroughly understood in the depth of their affections, 
and the plainness, perhaps the hardness of their manner ; the in- 
terest of the tale is so admirably sustained, never flagging, never 
exciting ; and the whole is so sweetly executed, that the feelings 
of the reader may enable the writer to defy the critic. 

As a novel, however, ‘ Blanche’ is the best of the tales, with 
respect to the variety of its persons, the changes of fortune in the 
conduct of the story, and the unconscious reality with which the 
respectable aristocracy (the particular class of society it describes) 
is depicted. The moral, too, is more general, but scarcely developed 
to its full extent. The difficulties that imprudent matches en- 
counter from the opposition of prudent friends ; the dilemmas in 
which a blind passion is likely to involve honourable people; the 
trouble and anxiety that petty pecuniary cares bring in their train ; 
and how love is 5 wo droops, and fades away before the tor- 
menting and squalid realities of domestic discomfort, are truly 
painted. But Lady Dacre wanted hardness of heart to proceed to 
the still darker catastrophe she hints at. Fate works till towards 
the end of the volume, when Fortune appears upon the scene, and 
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a lucky legacy redeems Blanche from the lower deep which 
appeared to yawn before her, and her husband and children. 

If fulness of matter, a wide acquaintance with every class of life 
below the fashionable aristocracy, and a power of truly presenting 
it, a humour unrivalled amongst the writers of the day, and a 
satire changing at will from the jocose to the sarcastic, could secure 
a first-rate production, the fictions of Capt. Marryatt would of ne- 
cessity range before those of Mrs. Norton and Lady Dacre; and 
even if mere readableness, or the power of amusing, were alone to 
be considered, both the ‘ Pacha of Many Tales, and ‘ Japhet in 
Search of a Father,’ must have stood at the head of the list : but 
no accumulation of parts ean form a whole, nor can the exercise of 
habitual skill supply the place of freshness and con amore labour. 
Unfortunately Capt. Marryatt in both these publications has been 
on the look-out for subjects to write upon, and, when found, he has 
worked them to the lees. Half the length of the ‘ Pacha of Many 
Tales’ would have amply exhausted the subject; and the half 
would have been better than the whole. The author would have 
been entitled to the eredit of the design, and its consistency 
would have been maintained. As it is, the tales which satirize 
the literature, the travels, the pretenders, and the lies of the 
day, are distinct parts, having no necessary connexion with the 
framework, or with each other, and seeming rather the result 
of accident than art. A similar objection applies to ‘ Japhet in 
Search of a Father.’ The manners and characters are for the 
most part of our time; the incidents have been taken from a less 
civilized age, when the distinctions of ranks, and the absence of 
roads and reading, rendered adventures and adventurers more 
rife. ‘The want of unity in the story is a technical objection to 
which all biographical fictions must be subject. But, although 
in such a work the incidents may be prolonged at pleasure, or 
altogether changed, the characters of the persons should be af- 
fected by the events they meet with, and different circumstances 
in the body of the narrative would require a different result at its 
close. In ‘ Peter Simple’ this is done with exquisite skill. In 
Japhet’ it has not been thought of. The hero is unaffected by 
time, place, or circumstance ; he is the same at fourteen as at the 
close of his career. Whether as the apothecary’s apprentice, the 
assistant to a pretended mountebank (who turns out the heir to a 
baronetey!), a successful adventurer in the fashionable world, or 
the detected and shunned impostor, the Quaker provincial doctor 
(after ‘ Ferdinand Count Fathom,’ if the adventures of that gen- 
tleman did not suggest the idea of the whole), or Japhet, the 
heir apparent, when he Aas found his father, it is evident the hero 
is the mouth-piece of the author, who is bent upon writing three 
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volumes, and whose chief care is to fill them. Yet, with all these 
drawbacks, the two fictions are worth perusing. Except the 
Spanish story in the Pacha, and the mountebank adventures in 
Japhet, they will at least entertain; and there are parts from 
which rules of life, or at least laws of morality, may be deduced. 
The writer, however, would do well to bear in mind that many 
manufacturers have damaged their reputation by putting their 
name to articles got up forsale. ‘There are few hopes of an author 
when he takes to trading on credit. 

‘ These are the prime in order and in might; there are other 
prose fictions which are worth reading (though they may be left 
unread ), as, in addition to the novel’s interest, they are distinguished 
for some peculiarity of character. Of these stelle minores, Mrs. 
Shelley's « Lodore’ must occupy the first place ; as a work that, in 
spite of the small probability of its ground-werk and incidents, the 
sombre sameness of its distresses, turning as they mostly do upon 
meat and money matters, and the somewhat slow manner in 
which the narrative advances, whilst the daughter of Godwin is 
subjecting the minds of her persons to a mental dissection,—is a 
fiction of power and interest, and is characterized by considerable 
metaphysical science presented in living examples instead of 
abstractions. 

The novelty of Mr. Chorley’s ¢ Conti’ consists in its being the 
first, or at least the first successful, endeavour to transplant the 
German Art-Novels into England. Its peculiar character arises 
from its interesting the reader in musical studies, theatrical ap- 
pearances, and professional engagements—by the manner in which 
these matters are connected with the persons of the tale, and the 
spirit with which they are done. Its merits are—powerful compo- 
sition, with an enthusiastic love of art, tempered by knowledge ; its 
defects—exaggeration, and a theatrico-sensual spirit, both of feel- 
ing and judgment. ‘There is also a philosophy attached to the 
story, but as the conduct of the tale overturns the theory which 
the novel was written to illustrate, there is no cecasion to examine it. 

The value of the ‘ English in India’ chiefly arises from a geo- 
graphical accident. The author has lighted upon a comparatively 
new field, and he is novel, if not original, from the absence of 
predecessors. The manners and habits of our countrymen in India, 
with the characters and customs they produce, are his subjects ; 
and he presents them with considerable truth, displays some 
knowledge of human nature, and exhibits much skill in the 
construction of his stories. Had he confined himself to the pub- 
lication of only two tales—‘ The Half-Caste Daughter’ and 
‘The English in India, he would have appeared deserving of 
higher praise, and his book of a more prominent position. But 
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‘The Will, ‘ Knighthood, and some Hindoo stories, from their 
obvious resemblance to the thousand and one tales t!:at are alread 
on the shelves of circulating libraries, seem to show that he is 
indebted to fortune for his apparent originality. 

Mrs. Thompson’s ‘ Rosabel’ owes its charm to her sketches of 
the manners and characters of the times of our grandfathers ; for 
the tale depends upon misconceptions that a single word would 
explain. ‘The Linwoods’ possesses a higher degree of interest 
as a story, but its characteristic feature essentially resembles that of 
‘ Rosabel,’ except that the manners and persons are American 
at the period of the Revolution, painted, it is to be conceived, some- 
what en beau. ‘Gilbert Gurney’ is an amusing collection of cari- 
catures by a literary farceur writing for pay: but whose natural 
sagacity enables him to catch the essential qualities of the sub- 
jects he describes, however he may distort their forms. ‘The 
Gipsy’ displays very considerable ability in blending the interest 
of romance with that of every-day life, till we arrive at the catas- 
trophe, when all is discovered to be a baseless fabric. It is also a 
vehicle for presenting the author's knowledge of an age some 
seventy years since, which is done with great ability. The man- 
ners of modish antiquity are animated with life, as well as clothed 
with garments. 

Although in form and title connected with fiction, ‘ Rienzi’ is 
sui generis, and as such, must be considered alone. Its subject 
is biography ; its leading events are historical ; its secondary and 
subordinate incidents belong to romance ; the characters combine 
something from all these classes, whilst the avowed object of the 
work is to inculcate a political philosophy. With such discordant 
matter to work upon, it is not detracting from Mr. Bulwer’s 
genius to say, that as a work of fiction, ‘ Rienzi’ is not wholly 
successful. The interest of the book turning altogether upon the 
Tribune, the characters and fortunes of the other persons are 
felt as diversions, or, at best, are but slightly regarded; the main 
events being beyond the power of the writer to change or modify, 
he cannot exhibit any artful connexion of dependent incidents ; 
whilst the catastrophe, being known from the beginning, can excite 
no curiosity in the mind ofthe reader. The author speaks, in his 
preface, of the action as being epic rather than dramatic, but, in 
reality, ‘ Rienzi,’ like ‘ Woman’s Reward, has no action, and, 
from its nature, cannot have. In fictions of a biographical cha- 
racter, as already intimated, the main interest must depend upon 
the principal person, and be derived from the gradual development 
of his mind, and the manner in which circumstances affecting his 
conduct eventually determine his fortune. And this is the true 
fiction of fate. Had Mr. Bulwer taken a philosophical view 
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of the character and career of his hero—showing him in youth, 
ardent and enthusiastic, but vain, weak, and visionary, dream- 
ing over the former greatness, and mourning over the present 
degradation of his country, but evidently thinking that the ultra- 
montane nations were nearly as insignificant as in the days of 
the republic; next exhibiting him on his accession to power, at first 
ostentatious, though sternly just, but shortly upset by his want of 
ballast, and driven by his weakness into exile; lastly, displaying 
him on the third great stage, when he returned from the drinking 
bouts of Germany and the prison of Avignon, less instructed than 
hardened by adversity, and rather exasperated than sobered, ready 
to arrive at power by any way, and to maintain it by any means, 
until he fell at last under the daggers of the rabble, not the victim 
of others but of “himself—the design of ‘ Rienzi’ might then 
have emulated that of Macbeth, (except in unity,) and as well 
have illustrated the dangers of imprudent and selfish ambition. 
As it is, the history injures the romance without redeeming the 
character of the hero, whose reputation Mr. Bulwer has vainly at- 
tempted to defend at the expense of the people, whom Rienzi first 
excited, and whose cause he, howeyer unconsciously, ruined. 

But if the work has these organic defects, in what, it may be 
inquired, does its value consist? In the spirit of genius less over- 
Jaid with the author’s own feelings and peculiarities than in most 
of his other works, and in the power of a composition always 
splendid, though rarely severe or exact. These qualities pervade 
the work, but they are most strongly displayed in the characters of 
the Roman patricians,—in the youthful though overdone affection 
of Rienzi and his brother,—in the charming, yet rather meretri- 
cious creation of Adeline de Courval,—and in the sad and chilling 
contrast between the hopes and feelings of the youth and manhood 
of Walter de Montreal and Rienzi and his wife, who may repre- 
sent the more stirring and material objects of active life, as well as 
in the measured sobriety of Adrian’s prime, who may be con- 
sidered a type of the speculative and private pursuits. 

The course of this examination has led us to 


TRAVELS. 


And, notwithstanding the number of tourists and tours, the true 
traveller is as rare as ever, if the meaning of the word be limited 
to its old popular signification, of a person who sees strange things 
in strange countries, aud describes places rarely or never visited 
before. Civilization has facilitated the means of locomotion, so 
far as its influence extends, but perhaps its tendency is rather to 
check exploring enterprises, by dissipating the credulity which 
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excited them; at least, all things aliowed for, men are more 
chary than ever of risking their lives in search of the wonders of 
unknown lands. Hence, the staring novelties of a considerable 
part of the earth having been exhausted, the interest of a book of 
travels depends altogether upon the abilities and acquirements of 
the traveller. If he can look at society, or any section of it, with 
learned eyes, he will both instruct and interest ; if not, he will 
merely vary a thrice-told tale with some insignificant personal 
experiences. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that the ma- 
jority of books of travels are indifferent affairs, whether the matter 
or the style be regarded. 

The chief exceptions to this censure relate to America and the 
East, which seem to attract the most intelligent minds, as coun- 
tries in an advancing or transition state, and where society and 
social institutions afford the most useful and interesting subjects of 
study. Ifa judgment, however, be formed from the character of 
the books of 1835, America has attracted by far the soundest and 
best instructed intellects. Of these works three having been already 
sufficiently examined either in the ‘ London’ or in the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Review, we shall not here recur to the quick but compli- 
mentary ‘Stranger in America’ of Dr. Lieber, the judicious 
‘Rambler’ by Mr. Latrobe, or the gentlemanly science and specific 
information contained in Mr. Abdy’s ‘ Journal.’ A < Visit to the 
American Churches’ may demand a longer notice. 

It having been decided by a ‘ Congregational Union’ of English 
dissenting churches to pay a visit to their brethren in America, 
Drs. Reed and Matheson were selected as representatives of the 
English voluntary principle. The head quarters of the mission 
were at New York, and during the busy period of the religious 
world the deputies appear to have jointly assisted at the meetings 
held in that city, or in the other leading cities of the States. 
When the ‘ season’ was over they separated, Dr. Matheson pro- 
ceeding to Canada, Dr. Reed along part of the western frontier, 
but both returning to New York at his appointed time. Of this 
visit two reports were presented, each divine describing his own 
tour, and Dr. Reed narrating the joint journies ; and each pro- 
duction was rightly deemed of sufficient importance to be pre- 
sented to the public. The descriptions of the different American 
congregations and their religious festivals are ample, and told 
with effect ; the accounts of the present state of religion in such 
parts of the United States and Canada as were visited by the 
deputies are at least fuller than can be found elsewhere; the 
remarks of Dr. Reed upon the general spirit and feelings of the 
people in respect to devotional matters are sagacious and liberal, 
and his views as to the beneficial working of the voluntary prin 
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ciple encouraging to those who wish to separate the things of 
Cesar from the things of God, even if some allowance be made 
for any bias that might possibly influence a voluntarian deputed 
by voluntaries. But although religion is the principal topic of 
Dr. Reed’s communication, he has not neglected other matters. 
His descriptions of American scenery are amongst the most 
striking of any that have appeared of late; the narrative of his 
journies, of necessity secular in their matter, combines force 
with vivacity ; his sketches of the persons he met embrace both 
character and manners, and his general impressions of the Pre- 
sident and legislative bodies have more value than the detailed 
and elaborate accounts of several other writers. If the question 
be considered abstractedly, perhaps the ‘ Quarterly Review’ was 
right in pronouncing Mr. Latrobe’s § Rambler’ to be ‘ the book 
of the year’ on America. If the peculiar nature of Dr. Reed’s 
chief subject, and the difficulty heretofore of getting a connected 
view of it, be borne in mind, it is probable that his contribution 
to the * Visit? may be as well entitled to that character. 

The books of travels relating to the East which require an 
specific mention are three in number. Of, these, Dr. Hogg’s 
‘Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, ‘and Jerusalem’ contains the 
most direct observations upon political and economical matters, 
although the state of his health ana the short time he spent 
in the country have limited the number of the author's facts, 
and the speculations which he builds upon them are somewhat 
visionary, and tinged throughout by a warlike mania. Mr. Quin’s 
‘ Steam Voyage down the Danube’ must occupy the next place to 
Dr. Hogg’s < Visit’ as regards the information it supplies on public 
affairs, but the European traveller is even more deeply smitten 
than the Asiatic with the Russo-phobia. ‘The ‘ Summer Ramble 
in Syria’ of the Rev. Vere Monro is noticed at considerable length 
in the present Number. 

Closely connected with travels, although not strictly coming 
under that head, is a class of works that derive their interest from 
descriptions of landscape, sketches of scenes, and pictures of life or 
of manners, the foreign nature of the subjects exciting curiosity and 
imparting novelty, although the book is mainly dependent for its 
power of pleasing on the writer's literary skill. Thisclass of works 
may not unaptly be termed Impressions of Travelling, and may 
be ranked with the novels of the past year ‘or the causes which 
prompted their production, and held superior to them for the infor- 
mation they impart, a shade below them for the amusement which 
they furnish and the knowledge of life which they exhibit, and equal 
to them for the ability they » One, indeed, is entitled te 
higher praise, and that is, Beckford’s ‘ Recollections of an Excur- 
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sion to the Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha ;) a book which 
in point of literary excellence, far surpasses any other work of the 
year, and is, perhaps, the only one entitled to high distinction for 
its execution alone. Its author is a combination of the present 
and the past, uniting the polished grace and careful finish of the 
old school with the force and vigour of the new, whilst he super- 
adds to these qualities an individual tenderness, delicacy, anima- 
tion, and piquancy, which have few rivals in modern literature. 
The substance of the ‘ Recollections’ is not indeed weighty, but 
their subjects can scarcely be called slight, and they derive a 
curious interest from describing modes of life that exist no longer ; 
they are at once remote and proximate ; they not only raise up the 
forms of an extinct race, but breathe into them the breath of life. 
The ‘ Recollections’ embrace a period of twelve days ; they 
describe a visit to the monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, 
some incidents by the way, an adventure or two at the Portu- 
uese Court, and a brief sojourn at Caldas, a sort of foreign 
heltenham. Three-and-forty years have now elapsed since the 
author accompanied his clerical friends, the Grand Prior of 
Aviz and the Prior of St. Vincent’s, on what was supposed 
to be a censorial visitation; and since then what changes have 
taken place! The companions of his journey, the associates of 
his festivities, and most of those whom he encountered by the 
way, are dead; the kingdom itself has been ‘ lost and won;’ the 
dynasty expelled and restored; constitutions established and 
overthrown ; and the priesthood, their power, their riches, and 
their luxury swept away. But time has no power over the 
reminiscences of genius, and the magic of Mr. Beckford’s pen 
conjures up the past more freshly and vividly than if it were pre- 
sent. The incidents, the characters, the scenes, the images, the 
thoughts, the feelings of those twelve days, are presented to us 
stripped of all that was gross and earthly and common-place in 
their nature, but tinged by the idiosyncrasy of the writer’s mind. 
And here is the critical defect. The things are shown, not as 
they are, but as Mr. Beckford saw them: and he looked with the 
eye of a Sybarite—too refined for weakness, folly, or coarseness to 
escape him,—too prosperous to allow his temper to be ruffled by 
any rubs he might encounter by the road,—too voluptuous to think 
or to examine,—too worldly for the reception of a deep impres- 
sion. Hence everything 1s treated en bagatelle, or, if he turns 
for an instant to serious things, his sadness is the ‘ luxury of woe.’ 
This defect, however, is inseparable from the nature of his work. 
Moreover, like the caprices of a beauty, it is not without its 
charm. And even if a latent sameness, a coldness of feeling, an 


indifference akin to that of Mephistopheles may be detected, there 
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is extraordinary variety in the subjects and manner of treatment 
with an exquisite fitness of the last to the first. With what 
importance between jest and earnestness, what voluptuous gusto, 
shaded, but not concealed, by polished banter, are the conventual 
kitchens, refectories, and repasts described! How keenly, yet 
how blandly, is the Apician zeal of the right reverend abbot and 
his brethren satirized! What grave levity, but evident relish, is 
displayed in noting the comfortable sumptuousness of the two 
priors’ preparation for travelling, and the coziness of their vehicles 
and beasts of burden! Then what a change of spirit in his 
charming pictures of landscape, fresh as the nature of which 
they are a transcript ; or his graphic descriptions of the monastic 
architecture, whether he brings before us the magnificent mass of 
the whole pile, or the sharp and delicate tracery, crisp and 
bright in the warm sunshine,—or the long procession at Batalha, 
solemn, not sombre, as it is seen in ‘ the dim religious light’ of 
the church, yet deriving an ever-changing splendour from the 
hues of ‘ the storied windows richly dight! When was the 
formal politeness, the solemn etiquette, which sacrifices life to its 
semblance, more good-naturedly, but more sharply, ridiculed 
than in the narrative of the visit to the lady bird-fancier? The 
withered invalids at Caldas, dying, as the enraged physician of our 
author declared, under incorrect treatment, live again in all their 
sallowness and court dresses. A few touches bring before us the 
wretchedness of the expectant courtiers existing on hope deferred. 
We look down the long alley in the regal gardens, and see the 
race which Mr. Beckford ran, and the fandango which he danced 
to please the princess, and we think of Aristippus at Syracuse. 
In the description of the heart-felt worship of the peasants at the 
festival of St. Anthony, the author rises to a transient devotion—a 
sentiment, not a faith. In his touching narrative of the young 
novice and his dead pet, the stork, the gift of his mother and of 
a mother he should see no more, the man triumphs over the 
Epicurean. We have the pathos of Sterne, without his elaborate 
affectation. 

‘ My Note Book’ is entitled to rank next to the ‘ Recollections,’ 
although they differ upon almost every point in which difference 
consists. Mr. Beckford treats of the graces and sentiment of life, 
and generally of those more courtly and luxurious subjects whose 
essential deformity would disgust if it were not tolerated by 
opinion, adorned by the wonders of art, and set off with the 
charms of manner. Mr. M‘Gregor deals with practical realities, 
and often with so much of their minute details, that only their 
utility and the scientific skill of the statist redeem them from the 
idea of meanness. Mr. Beckford is occupied with the past, Mr. 
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M‘Gregor with the present; the one wandered in a southern: 
clime, where nature does much and man little,—the other chiefly 
surveys the Low Countries and Holland, where the soil itself was 
won from the sea, and everything that contributes to the support, 
the comfort, or the adornment of life has been produced by 
thoughtful shrewdness, unceasing industry, and severe parsimony, 
maintained through a long succession of ages. Their literary 
differences are not less remarkable; the only qualities they have 
in common are vivacity and a turn for satire, which takes in 
M‘Gregor a less amiable form, and is occupied with coarser 
matters. In the practical information it conveys, ‘My Note 
Book’ differs not only from the ‘ Recollections,’ but from all other 
Impressions of Travelling. Upon this point, indeed, it might 
advantageously compete with any of the books of travels. The 
number, the animation, and the vigour of its sketches of men, 
manners, and scenes, and the vivacity displayed in the statistics 
themselves, seem to fix its position in the class where it is placed. 

Following the order of merit, rather than any more artificial 
arrangement, Washington Irving’s ‘ Tour on the Prairies,’ in 
company with a band of colonial rangers and a commissioner of 
Indian affairs, is the next book of this class, and a very pleasant 
volume it is. The author, indeed, is more at home in the park 
than the prairie; his elaborately ornate and polished style is 
better adapted to the elegant productions called into existence by 
social refinement, than to the vastness, the wildness, the rugged 
magnificence, and the speaking solitude of nature as displayed in 
the primeval forests or the ‘ wilds immeasurably spread’ of the 
‘ far-off West’ of North America; whilst, perhaps, a lurking con- 
sciousness of unfitness for the task may have induced a degree of 
unfelicitous labour in some parts, and in others a dash of that 
maudlin sentiment which, in cant language, is termed cockneyism. 
At the same time the novelty of the subjects, the innate charm of 
‘life under the greenwood tree,’ the natural love of hunting and 
adventure, and the judicious brevity with which the author treats 
the whole, redeem its critical defects, and render it an agreeable 
addition to the books of the boudoir. 

The ‘ Indian Sketches’ of John T. Irving bear a close general 
resemblance to the tour of his uncle both in respect to matter and 
manner; but here comparison ends. The matter is not so full, 
but more informing,—the manner less elegant and finished, but 
more fresh. The subjects are so far alike, that each wandered 
in the rarely trodden prairies; but Washington chiefly describes 
their landscapes, the encampments of his party, and the wild 
animals they saw or pursued, or if he sketches uncivilized man, 
‘ it is the half caste of the border, or the half corrupted Osages. 
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His nephew principally deals with the nobler savages, who, far 
removed from the debasing vicinity of the frontier colonists, retain 
their own peculiarities and aboriginal character. These, indeed, 
seem none of the best, whether the Indian be at peace or war. 
To lounge, to paint himself, and, if he can, to pilfer, appear his 
occupations in the former ; in the latter he pursues his enemy, or 
rather his victim, with an untiring hate and a reckless fero- 
city, alike wonderful and horrible. Of these traits the ‘ Indian 
Sketches’ contain many ludicrous accounts and some striking 
instances. They also exhibit, in a very readable form, a suc- 
cession of pictures of Red Indian costumes, habits, and modes 
of life, as full and as complete as can anywhere be found. 

‘ Outre Mer’ and ‘ Pencillings by the Way’ bring us back to 
Europe, and whilst they have an accidental resemblance to the 
two preceding books in being written by Americans, they have an 
accidental source of interest to the English reader as showing the 
points in European civilization which most forcibly attract the 
attention of cultivated Americans. This, however, comes more 
home to us Britons in the case of Mr. Willis, for the pilgrimage 
of the writer of ‘ Outre Mer’ was entirely continental, and was 
there limited to a tour from Havre to Paris, and from Paris to 
Madrid. His mind, too, is of a dreamy and sentimental cast, 
more inclined to turn from the unbending rigidity of the present 
to the plastic materials of the half-forgotten past, and to fancy 
what might have been, rather than to examine what is, unless 
in the case of a ruin, or a relic, or a scene, or an oddity as singular 
as himself. Nevertheless, the « Pilgrimage to the Old World’ is 
the product of a man of literature, taste, and fancy, with a spice 
of humour and a large share of romance, who imitates Washington 
Irving, it is true, but without servilely copying him, and who has 
taste enough to know that there are more fountains than one in 
the world. 

The notoriety which adventitious circumstances have obtained 
for Mr. Willis’s « Pencillings by the Way’ renders it, perhaps, a 
work of supererogation to observe, that their author was an attaché 
to an American embassy for the convenience of travelling, that 
his apparent motive for locomotion was to furnish articles for the 
literary newspaper called the ‘ New York Mirror, and that 
with this object in view he traversed France, Italy, and part of 
Germany, sailed about the Mediterranean in consequence of an 
invitation from the officers of an American man-of-war, called on 
his voyage at some places in Greece, at Constantinople, and 
Smyrna, and, after returning in some measure upon his former 
path, finally landed in Great Britain, where he got introduced to 
a literary coterie in town, and spent a. short time at the seats of 
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two respectable Tory noblemen in Scotland. His residence at 
any spot was apparently too short to enable him to do more than 
receive impressions from the most obvious characteristics of its 
scenery, edifices, habits, and society. Writing to an uninformed 
public, and for fugitive literature, he seems, at least in England, 
to have been little scrupulous in exaggerating for the sake of 
effect, and he does not appear to possess much of learning or of 
science. An elegant mind and a degree of poetical feeling ¢annot, 
however, be denied to the author of ‘ Melanie;’ his views of scenery 
are mostly sweet, although coloured by his own feelings, his 
sketches of persons and society are graphic, and his narrative of 
incidents, anecdotes, and passages by the way, lively, smart, aud 
possessing in England much of the interest already alluded to, 
that of reflecting back a stranger's opinions of our country. As 
regards the outcry raised against the author for alleged breaches 
of hospitality, there is little published in his book or in English 
periodicals to warrant the fierce attack or the prudish censure to 
which he has been subjected, except his repetition of Professor 
Wilson’s remarks on Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Moore’s on O’Connell. 
To the nation and to individuals Mr. Willis is complimentary to a 
degree ; and many of his assailants would do as he has done to 
foreigners, or praise the doing. The sin of the author is in the 
suppressed passages, and in the excuse for writing them. If he 
would not republish them here they ought never to have been 
published at all, for to talk of distance and obscurity with respect 
to an American periodical is merely adding meanness to wrong- 
doing. 

In point of lightness and literary merit, so far as the term 
applies to the workmanship without regard to the material, 
‘ Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, by Miss Roberts, must 
be rated something, though very little, lower than any of the pre- 
ceding books. In truth, reality, and practical information she 
equals any of them, even admitting that her knowledge has not 
the every-day application and the scientific value of Mr. 
M‘Gregor. Her main subject is social life in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, varied by descriptions of native manners and native scenes. 
Her mode of composition is minute enumeration as regards things, 
and very careful finish as regards language. Her ‘ Scenes and 
Characteristics’ have all the truth of the Dutch school of painting, 
with less of their life, but without any of their grossness. Alto- 
gether her book is pleasant, curious, and amusing to those who 
are fixed in England ; indispensable, we should think, to those who 
are pondering upon an expatriation to Hindostan. 

With a brief notice of two other publications, Impressions of 


Travelling may be closed. Miss Lloyd’s ‘ Sketches of Bermuda’ 
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is a short, sufficient, elegant, and agreeable account of a chain of 
islands but little known, aithough curious in themselves, and 
interesting for their associations. Dr. Madden’s ‘Twelve Months 
in the West Incies’ is a series of letters containing some striking 
pictures, much pleasant reading, and a good deal of information, 
but too obviously got up for sale to leave a very satisfactory im- 
pression on the mind of the reader. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 


In assigning a distinct head to illustrated literature, it must 
not be confounded with embellished. From the costly splendour 
of illuminated margins and letters of gold and purple, down to 
the more sober magnificence of modern typography and binding, 
wealth has always been lavished on the adornment of volumes, 
according to the fashion and mechanical facilities of the times. 
Neither does the term apply where illustrations are necessary or 
useful as aids to the text, but to that meretricious mixture of art 
and literature where the intellectual must be subordinate to the 
sensual, and the writer must sacrifice his subject to the purposes 
of another pursuit. Whether the patronage which the more 
vulgar and material arts of design and engraving may receive in 
this way will really serve them, or whether trick and mechanical 
dexterity may not be stimulated to the injury of invention in 
design and thinking, mastery of execution is questionable. Of its 
effects in literature there can be no doubt. Talent, ‘ cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d, shut in,’ by the necessity of serving two masters, 
will become tame and insipid, and even the endeavours of genius 
in search of novelty to furnish scope for itself and its collaborateur, 
will be more likely to produce a number of vigorous and dis- 
jointed fragments than any happy and original fitness of form. 

As yet, however, the evil is in embryo; it is rather coming 
than come. For some years past, indeed, the Annuals have dimly 
indicated the tendency of the times; of late the higher classes of these 
elegant ephemera, which aim at combining a distinct purpose and 
literary talent with elegance of decoration, have more clearly 
hinted the approach of this corruption; and Mr. Bulwer’s * Pil- 
grims of the Rhine’ was an additional evidence. But the pre- 
cursor of the advent is ‘ The Pirate and the Three Cutters, a 
book which possesses as much of essential good and formal 
defects as its successors, for some time to come, are likely to 
exhibit of the reverse. One may guess, indeed, without being like 
Ostanes, in conjecturis sagacissimus, that the sources of Captain 
Marryatt’s inspiration were not internal ; but he has done the work 
he undertook in a workmanlike manner. By throwing his tales 
into the shape of a succession of Acts, he has given them variety 
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of subjects and novelty of form, whilst he has furnished a number 
of striking scenes for the artist, and that without palpably fettering 
himself. In the <¢ Pirate’ there is point in the writing, and 
shrewdness and humour in the characters on shore; and at sea 
all the eventful incidents of a nautical life are embraced, including 
a gale, the abandonment of a vessel and the attendant privations, 
a hurricane, a wreck, anda pirate crew with their adventures, atro- 
cities, and punishment. The scenes of the ‘Three Cutters’ are of 
a less striking but of a more agreeable kind. They turn upon a 
smuggler’s trick to run his cargo, and although the plot and inci- 
dents are allied to farce (as regards probability), the narrative, 
characters, and dialogue are truly comic, and conducted with 
infinite humour and skill. Still, as in the case of Dr. Madden’s 
Letters, and, perhaps, from a similar cause, the impression is 
not satisfying. By the ‘ Pirate’ the reader is excited rather 
than interested, and its variety is gained at the expense of con- 
nexion of story, its force at that of ease and probability. From 
these faults the ‘ Three Cutters’ is free, but even that pleases 
by its parts rather than as a whole. 


POETRY. 


The progress of this survey has brought us to a subject with 
which, in a critical classification, it ought to have begun ; but 
although there have been some volumes of sounding, of elegant, or 
of finished verse, there has been no poem published of sufficient 
importance to call for extended remark in this coup deil. 
The lover of song is not, however, destitute. Although the sub- 
jects are occasional, and some of the poems do not appear for the 
first time, ‘A Poet's Portfolio, by Montgomery, and ‘ Yarrow 
Revisited, by Wordsworth, will furnish snatches of poetry so 
lofty, solemn, tender, contemplative, and sweetly melancholy, as 
will require the reader to mark 1855 with a white stone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Before finally concluding this survey, a sentence or two may 
een be given to those books which, being too few to admit of 
a distinct class for each, may be arranged under the head of 
Miscellaneous. Of these «The Student,’ by the author of‘ Pelham,’ 
may perhaps worthily occupy the first place. The book con- 
sists of a variety of papers—tales, allegories, and essays—some 
independent, some connected, but the whole short. Many, if not 
all, have appeared before, but they will bear a second peru- 
sal. As specimens of the varied talents of Mr. Bulwer, in the 
gay, the brilliant, the animated, and the pointed styles of com- 
position, they probably furnish more favourable examples than 
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his longer works, for they are short enough to have been struck 
off at a heat, before excitement was deadened and the pleasure 
attendant upon a new subject began to pall. These remarks 
relate to the manner; upon the matter much might be said if 
this were the place. 

Mrs. Butler’s ‘ Journal’ has been reviewed at a sufficient 
length in the London Review. Washington Irving’s ‘ Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey’ is an elegant narrative of a visit to 
the habitations of Scott and Byron, very readable throughout, 
very interesting in parts, but indebted for all its interest to its 
connexion with the two great poets. The title of ‘ Provincial 
Sketches’ indicates their subjects, but it cannot tell the masterly 
knowledge and the happy manner with which the weak points of 
society, and even of nature, in the country, especially when made 
subservient to the vanity of man, are brought out; its author 
(Mr. Scargill,an Unitarian minister lately deceased, ) was a master of 
genteel satire. Miss Stickney’s ‘ Poetry of Life’ is a collection of very 
finished and graceful essays on a variety of subjects, which may, 
or may not, be poetical in their nature. Miller’s ‘ Scenes and 
Legends’ is worth reading for its intrinsic merits, saying nothing 
of the curiosity of such a volume being produced by a Scottish 
day mason. And ‘ Random Shots’ is an amusing picture of the 
life of a soldier on active service. 

The literary execution of Lord Brougham’s ‘ Discourse of 
Natural Theology’ is vigorous, broad, and striking as a whole, 
but dashed with negligence and disfigured by obscurities in parts. 
Its materials have been seized in haste, and arranged without 
care, yet display great readiness in appropriating the ideas of 
others. But if the critical canon be sound—‘ in every work re- 

ard the writer's end’-—the ‘ Discourse’ is an egregious failure. 
t does not impress the reader with any additional conviction of 
the existence of God, or any enlarged ideas of his attributes, and 
it totally breaks down in the main object of the book—that of 
showing the science of natural theology to be identical in its 
nature with the physical sciences. 

Mr. Baines’s ‘ Stistery of the Cotton Manufacture, and Dr. 
Ure’s ‘ Philosophy of Manufactures,’ both relate to a subject of 
national interest and mechanical curiosity. Mr. Baines deals 
more in narrative, Dr. Ure in disquisitional description. Mr. 
Baines has the greater literary ability, Dr. Ure is said to have 
the deeper knowledge of his subject. Both, however, are able 
works, and capable, no doubt, of being mastered in the exposi- 
tional sections by a careful study of the text and plates. But 
the person to whom expense is not a consideration had better take 
the volumes down to the seat of the cotton manufacture, and study 
them with a practical commentary. 
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Such are the books of the bygone year. It remains to state 
the result deducible from their examination ; and this, upon the 
whole, is favourable. If the world of letters has not greatly ad- 
vanced, it has more than held its way. So short a period in the 
literary history of our country has not indeed been cheered by a 
discovery ; science has received no notable accessions, no fresh 
province in literature has been explored, nor has a new genius 
arisen to dazzle the world; but old truths have been enforced in 
new modes ; floating or dormant facts and conclusions have been 
collected, arranged, and reproduced in a combined and attractive 
form; scientific knowledge, both natural and political, has been 
rendered more accessible to the people; new information has 
been imparted to the world; from the lives of our fellows which 
have appeared some safe experience or moral lesson may be 
drawn for the guidance of our own ; and many of the additions to 
the lighter literature will amuse, and perhaps instruct, the present 
generation, if very few can hope to reach a late posterity. 





Art. XI. 
PROPOSED REDUCTION OF THE STAMP DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 


VERY Cabinet, it seems, must have its evil genius. That of 
Earl Grey had Lord Stanley—the present administration 
has Mr. Spring Rice. There is not a member of the Government 
who has done so much to cause it to be generally distrusted as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The session of 1836 has com- 
menced. The people ask for one concession, and one only.* The 
old topics of Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, Vote by 
Ballot, Reform of the House of Lords, are postponed. There is 
but one cry heard throughout the country. It is the cry of the 
working ium. For what? Is it, as heretofore, a clamour against 
the rights of property? Against the employers of labour? 
Against the rich as supposed to have an interest hostile to that of 
the poor? No—it is the ery of the ignorant man awakening to a 
sense of his own deficiencies; it is the cry of the artisan claim- 
ing to understand the laws which he is called upon to obey; of 
the spirit of liberty, for the dearest of all her rights, that of a free 
press ;—and it is refused ; refused, after the question has agitated 
the country for six years ; refused, after a thousand persons have 
suffered imprisonment for engaging honestly, however indiscreetly, 
in the struggle; refused by a member of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 





* In the multitude of petitions, it is remarkable there is not one in favour of the 
Government project of reducing the duty to one penny. 
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But the members of the Cabinet, or such of them, at least, 
as are known to be liberal, have a ground of quarrel with Mr. 
Spring Rice, equal to that of the country. He might have 
refused the total abolition of the stamp duty, and yet done so 
without tainting the Government of Lord Melbourne with the 
suspicion of duplicity, and dishonesty. He might have said, 
‘We are afraid of trusting the people with a free press,’ or ‘ we 
are not convinced of its importance, or ‘ we are divided in senti- 
ment upon the subject. Any of these reasons would have at 
least afforded a candid and honourable explanation of their con- 
duct. Those which he has urged are disingenuous, self-contra- 
dictory, and too shallow to impose upon a child, 

First we are told, the tax cannot be defended upon principle, 
and can only be excused upon financial grounds. The financial 
grounds are taken from under him, and still he maintains a por- 
tion of the tax, admitting it to be a tax, and more than sufficient 
to defray the expense of postage. The amount of that portion of 
the penny stamp which will be charged on papers not trans- 
mitted by post, will not (it is probable) produce a revenue of more 
than £50,000, and yet he insists upon retaining it, knowing that its 
effect will be to prevent the existence of a multitude of cheap 
publications, that would otherwise be created by the demand for 
information among the working classes—knowing also that it was 
a stamp of only one halfpenny which extinguished the ‘ Spectator’ 
of Addison, and Steele. 

Next he wishes us to believe that he has been deceived by the 
representations of the indolent officials of the Post Office, and 
that he really fancies it impossible to forward newspapers for a 
penny postage, either by means of stamped wrappers or otherwise, 
without impeding the delivery of letters; yet he again contradicts 
himself, one of his apologies for a penny stamp duty being the 
importance of circulating newspapers by post. 

Mr. Spring Rice has been informed that the postage charged 
in the German States is less than one farthing—that the Augs- 
burg Gazette is transmitted from one end of Germany to the 
other, through ail the independent States, for an annual charge 
amounting to less than a halfpenny upon each paper—that in 
France the postage upon newspapers is from one farthing to one 
halfpenny, and that many scientific publications are transmitted 
free—that in the United States the charge is one halfpenny, 
and that for three farthings, a newspaper is sent 3,000 miles: 
yet the Chancellor of the Rechequee rises in his place in Parlia- 
ment, and declares to the members of the House of Commons 
that what is now done in Germany, France, and throughout the 
United States, with bad roads and imperfect means of commu- 
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nication, cannot be done in this country, where the roads are 
the best, and the means of conveyance the most perfect and ex- 
peditious in the world. 

He then affects to compassionate that unfortunate class of 
persons, living in the country, who could not, if the press were 
free, get a London newspaper without having to pay a halfpenny, 
or a penny for the postage. To relieve this class, what is it he 
proposes to do? Allow them to keep the penny in their own 
pockets? No such thing; but to charge them nothing for the 
postage, and make them pay a penny in another form for the 
stamp. In addition to this admirable contrivance, he proposes 
not only that the comparatively few country readers who wish to 
see London newspapers, should pay the penny in this form to 
government, but that the many who would infinitely prefer a cheap 
local newspaper should also pay the penny. Supposing there 
are ten millions of newspaper readers, one million will fairly re- 
present the country readers who prefer London newspapers. ‘To 
accommodate this class, Mr. Spring Rice proposes to tax them, 
and nine millions of other persons, who would be better satisfied 
with their provincial journals, which generally extract from the 
London papers all that there is really in them of national 
interest. 

To pursue no further the inconsistencies of Mr. Spring Rice, 
we will briefly enumerate the objections to a penny stamp duty. 

Ist. A penny stamp is practically equivalent to one of three 
halfpence or twopence, because it compels the publisher to charge 
a higher rate of profit than that with which he would be satisfied 
upon a larger circulation, and an additional profit upon the outlay 
of capital necessary in purchasing the stamps. 

2d. It will prevent the existence of a class of publications 
which it is especially important to encourage, newspapers contain- 
ing cheap local information, calculated to create the habit of reading 
among small farmers and agricultural labourers. 

3d. No newspaper containing as much letter-press as Cham- 
bers’s Journal will be ublished under threepence, or perhaps 
fourpence. It is doubtful whether such papers as the ‘Times’ and 
‘ Chronicle’ will lower their prices below sixpence ; at most the re- 
duction will be but to fourpence-halfpenny. The proposed mea- 
sure of relief will therefore not enable a single person among the 
whole body of the working classes, or among the class of poor shop- 
keepers, to purchase a daily newspaper, even one of small size. 

4th. The purchasers of newspapers will not, therefore, be suffi- 
ciently increased to give a chance of success to more than one, or 
two, new morning journals. The effect ofithis will be that the 
Whig and Tory newspapers will continue to hold the same influ- 
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ence over the public mind, and the price they charge for adver- 
tisements will continue as high as at present. If the duty were 
entirely removed, a variety of daily journals would start at the 
price of twopence or threepence. A popular journal at this price, 
well conducted, might hope for a circulation of 50,000, while the 
circulation of a mere Whig or Tory newspaper, like the « Times’ 
or ‘Chronicle,’ would only rise, perhaps, to 10,000. The adver- 
tisements would of course flow to the papers having the largest 
circulation, and unless the existing journals acquired a very dif- 
ferent reputation from the present ones, their profits would suffer 
greatly by the loss of their advertisements. To retain these as 
long as possible, the charge for advertising would be reduced, and 
the continued competition for advertisements would make the re- 
duction permanent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has sa- 
crificed the interests of the country to the stamped press. 

5th. The reduction will not put an end tothe present violations 
of the law. The difference of cent. per cent. between an unstamped 
paper of twopence, and a larger one at fourpence, might not have 
been sufficient to create an unstamped press, but such a reduction 
will not put it down, now that it is efficiently organized and in 
active operation. Or, if the unstamped press be put down, it will 
be by a further infringement of individual liberty; by giving to 
the police a right of search in the shops of booksellers. There 
is no other certain mode of effecting the object. 

6th. It will delay the final settlement of the question, and prolong 
the irritation of the public mind, for a period of five or ten years. 
- The middle classes will be apathetic upon the subject: not so the 
working men ; and those who profess to be their friends must soon, 
again, In spite of their habitual inertness, be carried away with the 
stream. ‘The question of an unstamped press has become the 
single topic of the trades’ unions.* What must be the blindness of 
statesmen who, in this single fact, cannot see the proof of a rising 
intelligence, which, if it had been the work of government, would 
have been its proudest and noblest achievement ? But how much 
greater the blindness of those who choose this ground as the one 
upon which to take up a hostile position ! 

A pr'vate meeting of members of the House of Commons 
was held at the commencement of the session, attended by 
Messrs. Grote, Warburton, Hume, Wallace, Charles Buller, 
Elphinstone, Sir William Molesworth, and other representatives 
of the Liberal party in the house. They came unanimously to 
a resolution, inthe event of any proposition for reducing the stamp 
duty to a penny, to divide the house upon an amendment for the 





* The trades’ unions in and near London are at the present moment organizing a 
meeting of deputies from all the societies in favour of an unstamped press, 
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total abolition. The country will hold them to their word. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has thrown them his defiance. He 
will crush them with the aid of his Tory allies. No matter. The 
people will watch with intense interest that division. It will be a 
far better test than that of the Reform Bill, of their real friends. 
The minority on this occasion will contain the names of the only 
men in the house upon whose unflinching advocacy the people 
may depend. The absentees will be the place-expectants and 
the time-servers. The majority will be the thick-and-thin sup- 
porters of Government, and, with them, the natural enemies of 
popular institutions. 'Thenceforward it will be known who may 
be trusted ; and the time is not far distant when power in this 
country will only be held by the trust-worthy. 

It may be expected that we should say a few words in reply to 
an attack of the ‘Morning Chronicle’ upon an article in the 
* London Review’ on the ‘'Taxes on Knowledge.’ The writer of 
the article is accused of having groundlessly calumniated the 
proprietors of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ To that accusation a reply 
was sent which they declined to insert in their columns. They 
stated in their leading article of the 28th January, that the cause 
of their appearing to suppress the report of the great meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, was, that they had no means 
of learning that such a meeting (almost opposite to their own 
doors) was about to be held, except from placards which they did 
not see. The facts are as follows. Three advertisements of that 
meeting were sent to the office of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ with 
a request that, on account of the object, they might be inserted at 
a cheap rate. Those advertisements appeared in the ‘ Chronicle’ 
on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday mornings previous to the 
meeting. A subsequent application was made at the office to 
obtain the insertion, at a cheap rate, of the resolutions passed at the 
meeting ; with this result, that twenty shillings more were charged 
by the ‘Chronicle’ than by any other paper in which they were 
inserted. 

Since this time, the largest public meeting we remember in the 
City of London has been held in Guildhall for the total abolition 
of the newspaper stamp duty. It was also a remarkable meetin 
from the number of men of wealth, and station, who rs st 
themselves with its object. In addition to such names as George 
Grote, Isaac Solly, &c., the requisition bore the signature of one 
of the Rothschilds. The great hall was crowded in every part, 
and hundreds went away who could not obtain admission. The 
‘ Morning Chronicle’ has frequently sent expresses 300 miles 
for a report of meetings exciting much less public interest. In 
this case a note was forwarded to the editor, requesting that re- 
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porters might attend, and a private note to the same effect was 
sent to Mr. Black. The meeting was held on the Monday. No 
report of it was given in the ‘Chronicle’ till the Thursday, and 
then a report not extending to a third of that which had appeared 
in the ‘ Times’ the day before. Was it for want of room? On the 
same day the ‘Chronicle’ published for the first time a double sheet, 
printing the whole of the evidence taken before the Carlow Commit- 
tee in large type, and at a most unreadable length, and even then 
were so much at a loss how to fill the paper, that they were obliged 
to print two columns of the evidence in still larger type, leaving 
large open spaces between the lines. The report of the Guildhall 
meeting was crowded in comparatively small type, and compressed 
intoone column. The only notice of the meeting in their leading 
articles was one in which Messrs. Hume, Grote, Travers, Solly, 
and other of the speakers were charged with ‘ ignorance,’ and with 
‘talking in a most incomprehensible manner, upon matters re- 
specting which ‘they dogmatized with excessive confidence.’ We 
will not trouble our readers any more with the motives which 
actuated this conduct. It is right, however, that the public should 
know to whom they are indebted for such extraordinary proofs of 
zeal in their cause. The proprietors of the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ 
are Messrs. Easthope, Duncan, and M‘Gillivray. There may be 
other shareholders, but each of these gentlemen takes a personal 
and active interest in the management of the paper. Mr. Duncan 
is a bookseller in Paternoster-row, and Mr. M‘Gillivray (a 
Canada merchant) is the gentleman who was Mr. Black’s second 
in his duel with Mr. Roebuck. 

Since the above was written we have seen a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Charles Knight, containing (along with some interesting 
observations on the effect of the Taxes on Knowledge generally) an 
elaborate statement of the arguments with which, it would 
appear, Mr. Spring Rice has been on the present occasion misled 
by some persons who call themselves his friends. ‘The object of 
the writer seems to be to prevent the competition of. penny news- 
papers with penny magazines, and he therefore supports a penny 
stamp duty. The positions he assumes are the following :— 

1. That to save the expense of employing perhaps 50 or 100 
additional clerks, for receiving, and sorting newspapers, it is 
necessary to keep up the still more expensive machinery of the 
Stamp Office. 

The reply to this would be, even if the fact could be admitted, 
— t those newspapers be stamped which are required to be sent 
h, post, but no others.* 





* Every fair objection might be obviated by allowing an optional stamp of a 
halfpenny, or a penny, conferring freedom of postage, and by charging an addi- 
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2. That if there were no penny stamp, _— capitals could not 
be profitably employed in newspaper speculations, and that the 
quality of newspapers would be deteriorated. 

The answer is, there is no stamp on Penny Magazines and Penny 
Cyclopeedias ; these everybody may publish, and yet it is found to 
be worth while to employ a very large capital in these publications. 

The argument of the writer, if it were good for any thing, 
would be fatal to any reduction of the stamp duty. What is 
the motive which induces men to invest a large capital in news- 
papers? Certainly not gratitude to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the stamp, but the hope of obtaining a large cir- 
culation by procuring earlier or better information than is ob- 
tained by those who incur a smaller outlay. The truth is, the 
increase of rivalry will cause more capital to be expended upon a 
single newspaper than at present, and we should not be surprised 
to see £100,000 employed in establishing a penny newspaper of 
such superior quality as would distance all competition. 

The Post Office fallacy is amusingly absurd. We were told last 
year by Mr. Spring Rice, that a postage of one penny, unless 
compulsory, would produce nothing, because it would be evaded, 
and that newspapers would be sent in coach parcels to all the 
large towns. We are now informed that the willingness to pay 
the penny would be so great that the mails would break down 
with their load. ‘To meet this inconvenience, we would suggest 
the building of a few more. A ton weight of parcels would now 
be carried by the mails for £14, the charge being at the rate of 
14s. per ewt. A ton weight of newspapers, reckoning eight to 
the pound, would, at the rate of one penny for each, produce 
£74. 13s. 4d.—a reasonable sum, surely, to defray all expenses 
both of carriage, and distribution. 





tional halfpenny (always to be paid in advance) upon unstamped newspapers circu- 
lated by post. If this plan were adopted, country readers of the London press 
would always order stamped papers, and the quantity of pence to be collected by 
the Post Office in other cases would not be inconveniently great. It must be re- 
membered that the advantage of the Post Office to the circulation of country news- 
papers is in many instances merely nominal. In some parts of England there is no 
cross country postage, and in other parts it is attended with an exira charge of one 
penny upon both letters and newspapers. We have no properly organized system 
of rural posts as in France. A letter sent from Malling (a considerable town in 


Kent) to Wrotham, a distance of five miles, is charged by the Post Office 8d., and 
delayed 24 hours on the road. 
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Art. XII. 
STATE OF POLITICS IN 1836. 


THE opening of the Session has been auspicious. The year 

1836 promises to be not unfruitful of important improvements 
in the details of our laws, while it has already afforded new and 
hopeful indications not only of the rapidity, but of the tranquillity 
with which the nation is travelling towards the attainment of the 
best government to which in its present state of civilization it can 
aspire. 

The advantages are generally much overrated, which this 

country has derived from her possession of the forms of popular 
government, for a long period, during which the other nations of 
{urope were more destitute of the forms than even of the sub- 
stance. But among these otherwise overrated advantages, is one 
which it is hardly possible to overrate : public opinion has acquired, 
has irrevocably acquired, the means of expressing itself peacefully. 
Whether the nation is of one opinion or another, does not, as in 
all other European countries, remain questionable until the sword 
decides it. A country in which there were no public meetings, no 
liberty of association, and, except at Paris, practically no liberty of 
the press, had to fight for three days before it could get rid of a 
dynasty which had scarcely an adherent left; and the world 
cried wonder at so great a revolution accomplished with so little 
bloodshed. The English effected a much greater change—gave 
the mortal stroke to one of the most powerful aristocracies in 
existence—accomplished a revolution equal to those for which, in 
former days or in other countries, generations of luman beings 
have been swept away—overcame (we take from the lips of the 
Tories the catalogue of their forces) the King, the Lords, the 
Church, and the Land; and accomplished this, merely by assuming 
so imposing an attitude, that the warrior of Torres Vedras and 
Waterloo was either not bold enough, or not remorseless enough, 
to lead the charge against them. 

The passing of the Reform Bill was our taking of the Bastille ; 
it was the first act of our great political change ; and like its pre- 
cursor, it is a sample of the character of all that will follow. As 
the one was bloody, and the beginning of a bloody revolution, so 
does the pacific character of the other almost guarantee the peace- 
fulness of the changes yet to come. 

This reflection, which must have occurred to many at that re- 
markable period whose spirit-stirring events gave occasion to it, 
has been, perhaps, too much lost sight of in the succeeding four 
years. The resistance which the course of reform has since en- 
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countered, created an exaggerated impression of the difficulties 
which still remained for it to overcome. It was to be expected, 
that the defeated army would rally after the first overthrow ; that 
they would mistake the fatigue of their victorious adversaries, 
oak the momentary hesitation what point next to attack, for 
a reaction in their own favour; would indulge hopes that the 
strength which levelled them to the ground was the result of 
a temporary exaltation, and that when it subsided, things would 
quietly return to their former course. Defeated aristocracies have 
always been prone to such vain hopes. The royalists, during the 
first French Revolution, were in weekly expectation of some 
change which was to restore their ascendancy; nay, the Carlists 
of France indulge such expectations even now. But the English 
aristocracy is preserved from the fate which usually attends on 
such illusions, by causes with which their own discernment has 
little to do: they cannot foresee, but it is not possible for any one, 
living in this country, not to see. They foresaw nothing during 
the two years’ discussion of the Reform Bill; but when the 
moment came, they saw their weakness and quailed. They fore- 
saw not, when Sir Robert Peel came in, nor even when he was 
turned out, that their attempt to maintain a Tory ministry with a 
reformed Parliament must, for the time at least, be unsuccessful. 
But their demeanour in the present session proves that they see 
it now. If they did not, would they have abstained, as they have 
done, from opposing Ministers in the House of Commons in almost 
any one of their measures? or would the implacable Orangemen 
have been driven to disband themselves by a word ? 

The spirit of the Tory party is broken. They will rally again ; 
and the power which, with the present constitution of society in 
England, so long as the protection of the ballot is refused, they 
can always, except in times of universal enthusiasm, exercise over 
the elections, may enable them more than once to rally in con- 
siderable strength. But all is in vain ; for it is becoming obvious 
to everybody else, and at each defeat it will become so to more 
and more among themselves, that if the time comes when their 
defeat cannot be accomplished without the ballot, it will be ac- 
complished by the ballot. 

Meanwhile, the strong minority which the Tories for a time 
possess, has produced for the present a closer union, and a conse- 
quent increase of moral strength, among the opposite ranks. And 
this result, in itself so desirable, has not been effected, as we feared 
it would be, by compromises of principle on the part of the tho- 
rough Reformers. The thorough Reformers have met the Whigs 
half way; but it is only half way. The Ministers have, this ses- 
sion, evinced an activity in the work of reform, and a disposition 
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to make its spirit penetrate into various branches of our institu- 
tions yet unvisited by it, which prove that they are, in some 
measure, awakened to the necessities of their position; and en- 
title them, while such conduct continues, to the strenuous support 
of the more vigorous Reformers—though not to the kind of sup- 
port which ministries are most prone to demand, and, we grieve to 
say it, most accustomed to receive—the suppression of the 
utterance of any opinion which it is not convenient to them to go 
along with. 

Among the measures, either introduced into Parliament, or 
promised to be introduced, for which commendation cannot be 
refused to Ministers, we will enumerate the following. 

First, the Marriage Bill. This is entitled to a praise which 
ean rarely be bestowed upon the attempts of English statesmen in 
the character of Reformers. Though it deals with only one branch 
of an extensive subject, it is, within the limits of that branch, 
a complete measure; it leaves no relic of the grievance which it 
professes to remedy. All former bills for the same ostensible pur- 
pose had one of two grievous defects; they either exacted, as the 
condition of the validity of a civil contract, the performance of a 
religious ceremony, or they made a distinction between the’ clergy 
of the established and those of the dissenting sects, degrading to 
the latter. By the present bill, nothing, in the ceremony of mar- 
riage, is required by the State, but that with which alone the 
State is concerned, the due execution and registration of the civil 
contract ; while, at the same time, the religious ceremony, though 
legally imposed upon no one, is allowed, at the option of those 
who prefer it, to have, when duly registered, the force of a civil 
contract; and this equally, with whatever formalities, and by a 
clergyman of whatever persuasion, the ceremony is performed. 

With this measure is combined a plan icr supplying one of the 
innumerable desiderata in our legal arrangemeats, a registration 
of births and deaths. The application of the machinery of the 
Poor Law Unions to this purpose, is a striking example of the 
manner in which one well-considered reform {acilitates others. 
Having now, by the effect of Poor Law Reform, rural districts 
of the convenient size for municipal purposes, and local repre- 
sentative bodies of a tolerably popular character (the Boards of 
Guardians), we trust that we shall gradually see the whole of the 
local business (the administrative business we mean, not the 
judicial) turned over to these representative bodies. But a dis- 
tinction must be made, which the framers of this measure have 
overlooked. The Boards of Guardians are fit bodies to conduct 
all, or almost all, the business of local administration, but the 
Central Board is not the proper body to superintend it all. The 
Central Board has quite as much as it can do in superintending 
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the administration of the Poor Laws. To watch over other local 
business, other central boards, or central single functionaries, are 
requisite; the Boards of Guardians corresponding with each on 
the business of its own department. If everything which the 
local boards might conveniently do, were to be done by them 
under the control of the Commissioners of the Poor Laws, those 
Commissioners would become the Home Minister. There should 
be a controlling board, or a controlling officer, for every leading 
department of local administration, and a home minister, besides, 
to appoint these various officers, and hold them to a proper 
responsibility. 

Next comes, as bearing some relation to the subject last no- 
ticed, the bill introduced to consolidate the Turnpike Trusts, 
and place them under a central board. No reform is more 
urgently required, and the principle of the measure is excellent ; 
but its details are ill-considered. The roads are not placed, as 
they might advantageously be, under the superintendence of the 
Boards of Guardians; and the Central Board almost seems con- 
stituted in imitation of that prodigy of imbecility and jobbery 
the Record Commission, upon the incompetency and abuses of 
which, the exertions of Mr. Charles Buller and other meritorious 
persons are now throwing so much light. A board composed of 
numerous members, some of them persons of too many occupa- 
tions or of too much dignity to attend to the business, becomes a 
mere screen for the misconduct of the one, or the two or three, 
individuals, into whose hands the management really falls. 

We shall next advert to the Irish Corporation Reform Bill ; 
and most satisfactory it is, that the destructive part of the 
bill, which in this, as in most of the reforming measures of our 
Ministers, is the most important part, even the House of Lords 
will not venture to deny to us. Not a Tory has dared to say a 
word in vindication of the existing corporations ; and those nests of 
all that is sordid in jobbing, and odious in sectarian animosity, 
will be swept without further delay from that earth which they 
contaminate. We go the full length with those who assert the 
claim of the Irish to popular local institutions, as the most effi- 
cient of all instruments for training the people in the proper use 
of representative government. But this benefit ought to be 
afforded to the whole kingdom, and not merely to the inhabitants 
of a few towns. Whether or not the constructive parts of the 
present measure be rejected by the House of Lords, the Ministers 
should give notice, for next session, of a general measure for the 
creation of provincial representative assemblies throughout Ire- 


T he Church Reform which is announced, (for the recommenda- 
tions of the Church Commissioners may be considered as those of 
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the Ministry,) has one point of excellence, and it is a considerable 
one. By diminishing the number ef sinecures, and increasing the 
restrictions on pluralities and non-residence, it renders the good 
things of the Church by so much less valuable to the aristocracy, 
and so far tends to deprive the institution of what principally up- 
holds it in its iniquities. Other merit than this the measure 
has none; for the endowment of the clergy of a particular sect 
with national property, and with civil or political privileges denied 
to other sects, is intrinsically a mischief, which may be extirpated, 
but can scarcely be palliated ; and the only inducement by which 
any person worthy of the name of a statesman in these times, 
could be induced to uphold the Church, would be the hope of 
unsectarianizing it. With this view the elevation of one man to 
a post of dignity in the Church, who was the friend and not the 
enemy of free inquiry, and who was known to estimate others 
according to the spéret of their religion, more than according to its 
dogmas, would be better entitled to the name of Church Reform 
than a hundred measures like the present. But this road will 
not be tried till it is too late. 

The Tithe Bill, though liable, to serious objections, which 
have been very forcibly stated in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ is 
deserving of praise as an honest attempt to settle an important 
and most difficult practical question. In the adjustment it seems 
impossible to avoid doing injustice to somebody, and all that can 
be hoped is to render the injustice as little as possible. ‘The ave- 
rage for a certain period of years, should obviously be the mea- 
sure of what existing incumbents, at least, should hereafter re- 
ceive. For apportioning the payment among the different estates 
of the parish, there are but two principles which seem possible : to 
assess each estate in proportion to its value, or according to the 
amount hitherto paid by each. Either system requires that there 
be somewhere a power to relieve extreme cases ; and if we are not 
ripe for making this relief a charge prospectively upon the Church 
property itself, the best mode of affording it would, perhaps, be a 
pro rata assessment upon all the other estates. 

Lastly, we must not overlook, among the beneficial mea- 
sures in progress, (notwithstanding the niggardly half-mea- 
sure with which it is attempted to satisfy us on the important 
subject of the newspaper stamp,) the improvements announced 
in our system of Taxation. Much gross inequality of pressure, 
bearing, as is invariably the case, hardest upon those who can 
least afford it, will be remedied or greatly alleviated by the gene- 
ral revision of the stamp laws; and some partial relief from one 
of the most burthensome of our monopolies, that which taxes us 
from a million to a million and a half a-year for the privilege of 
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buying bad timber from Canada instead of good from the Baltic, 
has been declared to be in immediate contemplation. 

There are not wanting, to set against these subjects of com- 
mendation, serious grounds of complaint. The discreditable 
exhibition of Sir George Grey on Mr. Roebuck’s motion respect- 
ing the Mauritius; the navy increased, on pretexts such as can 
never be wanting, and which were triumphantly exposed by Mr. 
Hume, (the real cause being, according to general belief, that 
Ministers are smitten with the epidemic disease of Russo-phobia ;) 
the reduction of the army (and the abolition of the privileges of 
the Guards, so obnoxious to the army itself) resisted, in the exact 
tone and spirit in which all reforms used to be resisted in the old 
Tory times, namely, not by argument, but by insolent assumption, 
and denial of facts generally notorious, or resting upon official 
evidence. We receive these and similar things, as a salutary 
warning how much of the old leaven still remains in the present 
Cabinet, and how little can be trusted to their own inclination 
towards good, when not acted upon by a little friendly compul- 
sion. ‘That compulsion must be applied, and, moreover, must be 
yielded to, if they would hope to retain the support of the real 
reformers beyond the present session. For by the measures now 
in progress the budget of Whig reforms is almost exhausted ; and 
they must either join with the Tories in resisting, or with the 
Radicals in carrying, improvements of a more fundamental kind 
than any but the latter have yet ventured to identify themselves 
with. Fortunately for Ministers, they have the immense field of 
Law Reform from which to gather a harvest of popularity ; and 
they have had the gud sense to provide for themselves, in the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls, a coadjutor, whose zeal in the work will 
need no quickener, but will be a most salutary quickener to 
theirs, and of whose capacity it is sufficient here to say, that no 
man living is so thoroughly acquainted at once with the ends to 
be aimed at, and the means of attaining those ends with the least 
possible inconvenience. 

The Radical party in Parliament has, with few exceptions, 
preserved its accustomed torpidity. ‘Those who had formerly 
done something, have done more than usual; but those who were 
accustomed to do nothing, have done it still. Among the meri- 
torious few, Mr. Hume may, as usual, be numbered ; and it may 
be permitted to this Review to commemorate the fact, that several 
younger members, in whom it can claim a peculiar interest, have 
been active in asserting in Parliament the principles which they 
promulgate here. This is not, we know, anything to boast of; but 
were the fact otherwise, there would be cisgrace. 

Among the features in the present session, which ought not to 
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be passed without notice, is the great multitude cf Private Bills— 
bills for authorizing the expenditure of capital on public under- 
takings of all sorts, but especially on internal communication. 
The rage for projects has taken that direction more decidedly than 
any other, and has reached a height which the famous bubble 
year, 1825, scarcely surpassed. It seems only needful for a sur- 
veyor and a parliamentary agent to lay their heads together and 
invent a new line of railroad, and their share list :s almost imme- 
diately filled. This subject well deserves that the attention of the 
legislature should be bestowed upon it, more comprehensively 
and systematically than it has yet been. 

There is no one but must wish for means of cheap and rapid 
conveyance from one of the great centres of commercial opera- 
tions to another; and all must be satisfied that such means will, 
in no long period, be had. But no one can wish that lines of rail- 
road should be more numerous than necessary; because, in the 
first place, it is far from desirable that this island, the most beau- 
tiful portion perhaps of the earth's surface for its size, should be 
levelled and torn up in a hundred unnecessary directions by those 
deformities; and next, because the test, the unerring test, of the 
usefulness of a railroad is its yielding a profit to the subscribers ; 
a result which the undue multitude of railroads must necessarily 
frustrate, as to most, if not as to all of them. For example— 
we do not ground our opinion on any peculiar knowledge—on 
the face of the matter it seems absurd to suppose that both the 
Great Western Railway, and the London and Southampton, can 
pay; though it is just possible that either of them might, if the 
other did not exist. Nor is it desirable that the choice of a line 
should be determined by no better test than the judgment of an 
irresponsible engineer, and the parliamentary influence happened 
to be possessed by the private interests which expect to be bene- 
fited or injured by it. No railroad schemes ought to receive the 
sanction of Parliament, until, by a general survey of the country, 
it shall have been ascertained what are the shortest and most 
convenient lines for a general system of railway communication, 
to connect all the important points. If this were done, all rail- 
ways on those lines would, sooner or later, be profitable, and their 
construction ought to be permitted on those lines only ; the nation 
stipulating for as large a share of the profits as the competition 
of rival companies might assign to it. Then might we hope for 
some, though but a di. :ant approximation to the good fortune of 
the States of Pennsylvania and New York, each of which will 
speedily defray the whole expenses of its internal government 
from the profits of railroads constructed at the public expense. 

We must add one other consideration. In the choice of a line 
it is disgraceful that not cne thought should be bestowed upon 
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the character of the natural scenery which is threatened with 
destruction. It is highly desirable that there should be a railway 
to Brighton; scarcely any one which could be constructed would 
be convenient to such a multitude of persons, or is likely to be so 
profitable to the subscribers. But of the five rival lines which 
have been proposed, two, if not three, and particularly Stephenson’s, 
would, to a great degree, annihilate the peculiar beauty of a spot 
unrivalled in the world for the exquisiteness, combined with the 
accessibility, of its natural scenery: the vale of Norbury, at the 
foot of Box Hill. Yet into the head of hardly one Member of 
Parliament does it appear to have come, that this consideration 
ought to weigh one feather, even on the question of preference 
among a variety of lines, in other respects probably about equal 
in their advantages. Yet these men have voted £11,000 of the 
people’s money for two Correggios, and many thousands more for a 
building to put them in, and will hold forth by the hour about 
encouraging the fine arts, and refining the minds of the people by 
the pleasures of imagination. We see, by this contrast, what 
amount of real taste, real wish to cultivate in the people the ca- 
pacity of enjoying beauty, or real capacity for enjoying it them- 
selves, is concerned in this profuse expenditure of public money ; 
although two-thirds of these men would shout in chorus against 
‘ political economists’ and < utilitarians’ for having no imagination, 
and despising that faculty in others. The truth is, that in this 
country the sense of beauty, as a national characteristic, scarcely 
exists. What is mistaken for it is the taste for costliness, and for 
whatever has a costly appearance. If the Correggios could have 
been had for as many pence as they cost pounds, our precious aristo- 
cracy would have scoffed at the idea of their being worth purchasing. 
A 





NOTE, 


In an article on a work of Colonel Charles Napier on the Jonian Islands, in the 
first volume of the * London Review,’ p.316, it is stated, ‘that without any personal 
interest, and with no great similarity of political sentiment, Colonel Napier, at the 
request of several intended settlers, appiied for the government of the new colony of 
South Australia ;’ and it was added, ‘ that disagreements had subsequently taken 
we which had prevented Colonel Napier from being intrusted with the task.’ 

ere are some errors in these passages which may mislead the reader respecting 
the conduct of Colonel Napier. 1. No application for the office of governor was 
made by Colonel Napier; he, upon the contrary, having distinctly refused to apply 
for it. 2. The office was refused by Colonel Napier on account of the Government 
having declined to comply with certain conditions, made by him, upon publi¢ 
grounds, preliminary to the execution of its duties. 3. If Colonel Napier nad chosen 
to have consulted his own private advantage, his interest was sufficiently powerful 
to have enabled him to have done so. He, however, though most anxious to have 
accepted the appointment offered to him, never even asked the amount of the salary 
connected with it. The character of the remarks on Colonel Napier’s work on the 
Ionian Islands will sufficiently show that these errors were perfectly accidental, and 
their correction, it is to be hoped, will destroy every inference prejudicial to the 
person whom they may possibly affect—Epiror or Tux L, anv W. R. 




















